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THE BOLSHEVIST UTOPIA AND THE 
RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN RUSSIA. 


Prince EUGENE TROUBETZKOY. 


[Durine the last year and a half the Editor has made several 
attempts, without result, to get into communication with 
Prince Eugéne Troubetzkoy, Professor of Law in the Uni- 
versity of Moscow, whose former articles (January and April 
1918) will be remembered by readers of the HisBert JourNAL. 
Early in November a letter was received from him, together 
with the MS. of the following article, conveying the welcome 
news that he was in safety on September 12. Unfortunately 
the packet had been opened and the MS. immersed in some 
fluid which had caused the ink to run over the pages and 
obliterated many portions of the script. At first it was 
thought impossible to decipher the MS., but repeated efforts 
have resulted in the recovery of most of it. By the use of 
various devices it has been found possible in some passages, 
otherwise obliterated, to trace the scratches made by the point 
of the pen on the surface of the paper. Readings that are 
conjectural will be indicated by square brackets. In a few 
places all efforts to read the text have failed. 

In his letter to the Editor, which is undamaged, Prince 
Troubetzkoy says: “Je vous envoie un article auquel je tiens 
beaucoup, car c'est la philosophie de notre drame, notre cata- 
strophe, et notre résurrection nationale. ... Il y’a presque 

n an que jai du m/’enfuir de Moscou pour ne pas étre 
été par les bolcheviks.”] 





TuE civil war which is now going on in Russia is accom- 

ere by a spiritual conflict not less determined and portentous. 

or the Bolshevists, it is well known, the only question at 
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stake is that of realising a certain political and social pro- 

gramme of human relationships. Their programme is merely 
a particular application of the materialist conception of life, 
erected into a dogma and proclaimed as the fundamental 
principle of all human society. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Bolshevism has for its adversary a religious movement, 
which is now becoming a powerful effort of the whole nation 
to recover its soul. 

The materialist conception of which I speak is in no sense 
original. ‘The doctrine of Bolshevism is merely a transforma- 
tion of Marxism adapted to thé [business] of revolution and 
consequently [distorted] and falsified. The doctrine of Marx, 
I need hardly say, is an explanation in materialistic terms of 
the historical evolution of society. Socialism is there repre- 
sented as the final result of a long historical process, a result 
due to arrive in a future more or less distant and uncertain. 
To transform this scientific socialism into a programme of 
revolutionary action, it has been found necessary to give it a 
violent twist. This Bolshevism has done by substituting 

_immediate revolution for the evolution preached by Marx. For 
him materialism is mainly one of the means for explaining 
history. For Lenin and his adepts it is primarily a law 

of action, the principle not alone of what is but of what 
ought to be. 

One of the most striking characteristics of Bolshevism is 
its pronounced hatred of religion, and of Christianity most of 
all. To the Bolshevik, Christianity is not merely the [theory] 
of a mode of life different from his own; it is an enemy to be 
persecuted and wiped out of existence. 

To understand this is not difficult. The tendency of the 
Christian religion to hold before the believer an ideal of a 
life beyond death is diametrically opposed to the ideal of 
Bolshevism, which tempts the masses by promising the im- 
mediate realisation of the earthly paradise. From that point 
of view Christianity is not only a false conception of life; it 
is an obstacle to the realisation of the Communist ideal. It 
detaches souls from the objects of sense and diverts them from 
the struggle to get the good things of this life. According 
to the Bolshevist formula, “religion is opium for the people, 
and serves as a tool of capitalist domination. 

In contrast with religion, Bolshevism is first and foremost 
the practical denial of the spiritual. 


man and man. For them economic and material interes 
constitute the only social nexus: they recognise no other. 







ir The Bolshevists flatly 
refuse to admit the existence of any spiritual bond between 
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This is the source of their whole conception of human society. 
[The love of country,] for example, is a lying and hypocritical 
pretence which is used to “mask” the interests of the domi- 
nant classes. ‘The “nation” is a mere spectre which must 
vanish, an empty prejudice ; for the national bond is a spiritual 
bond, and therefore wholly factitious. From their point of view 
the only real bond between men is the material—that is to 
say, the economic. Material interests divide men into classes, 
and they are the only divisions to be taken account of. Hence 
the Bolshevists recognise no “nations” save the “rich” and 
the “poor.” As there is no other bond which can unite 
these two “ nations” into one social whole, their relations must 
be [regulated] exclusively by the zoological principle revealed 
in the struggle for existence. 

On this showing, considerations of justice have nothing to 
do with the claim of the proletariat to be the sole possessor 
of all material goods. ‘That claim rests solely and exclusively 
on the right of the strongest. According to the Bolshevists, 
therefore, it is not [social] justice [of one kind or another] that 
emerges from the strife of classes: it is simply the right of 
the big fishes to swallow the little ones. Formerly the 
capitalists had the advantage of this right: now it is the turn 
of the proletariat. Nor must this right of the wild beast to 
his prey be limited by any humanitarian qualification. The 
strife of classes, as they conceive it, is to be in all respects 
as cruel and implacable as the struggle for existence among 
the animals; that is to say, it can only be terminated by the 
complete extermination of one or the other of the combatants. 

All the typical features of Bolshevist society are derived 
as logical consequences from the fundamental principle just 
described. Why, for example, does manual work hold the 
privileged position? Why is it much more highly remunerated 
than intellectual work? Why are the intellectuals ill-treated 
and persecuted? The answer is simple. The natural con- 
sequence of the denial of the spiritual bond is that intellectual 
forces are held in contempt. Among the Bolsheviks the 
worth of a man is estimated solely in terms of the material 
force that he represents. This valuation is in complete 
harmony with the common notion that the only “true work” 
is bodily work. The cult of “masses” and the contempt 
for the individual personality which characterise Bolshevism 
[proceed] from the same source. 

Another consequence of the materialist conception of 
society is the Bolshevist method of treating the family. Since 
there is no spiritual bond between the two sexes, there can be 
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no constant relation. The rule is therefore that men and 
women can change their partners as often as they wish. The 
[authorities] in certain provinces have even proclaimed “the 
nationalisation ” of women, that is, the abolition of any private 
and exclusive right to possess a wife even for a limited period, 
on the ground that women are the “ property of all.” [The 
same with] the children. A powerful current of opinion 
among the Bolshevists is urging that children must be taken 
from their parents in order that the State may give them an 
education on true materialistic lines. Attempts have been 
made to carry out these ideas. In certain communes some 
hundreds of children were “ nationalised,” that is, taken from 
their parents and placed in public institutions. 

In short, the feature most characteristic of Bolshevism is 
to be found in the practical method it adopts for the realisa- 
tion of its Utopia. This method is the armed conflict of classes, 
war to the death against all who possess. And this, from the 
standpoint of a consistent materialism, is, beyond all doubt, 
the one certain means of causing the strongest to prevail. 

We now know something of the appalling consequences. 
The dream of the earthly paradise, to be brought into being 
by civil war, becomes instantly the reality of hell let loose. 
The war of classes has shown itself incapable of founding a 
new social order. On the other hand, it has shattered the 
very foundations of human society in any form whatsoever. 
For society is before all else a state of peace among the 
individuals and the classes of which it is composed. 

What the Bolshevik adventure has demonstrated once for 
all is this—the total incapacity of materialist [doctrine] to 
give men peace of any kind. The present condition of 
Russia may be described in two formule of Hobbes, which 
were also born in a time of civil war: Bellum omnium contra 
omnes, and, Homo homini lupus est. 

This is the sober truth. The civil war in Russia has become 
literally “a war of all against all”; for it has penetrated to 
the interior of every town and every village. 

“The war of the poor against the rich” is indeed a formula 
which seems simple enough at first sight. But life is infinitely 
more complicated than any formula. What is “a poor man,” 
and what is “a rich man”? These are vague and indeter- 
minate conceptions, for “riches” and “ poverty” are clearly 
relative things. A man who has two waistcoats for his bod 
or two horses for his plough is “rich” in comparison with 
another who has only one. At what point, then, can the war 
of the poor against the rich be stopped? In Russia we have 
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the sad experience that no barrier or limit can be set to this 
conflict. At the beginning of the revolution there was war 
between the peasants and the proprietors of the great estates ; 
then came war between the poorest peasants and the peasants 
who were better off; then war between the towns and the 
rural populations to get possession of corn; then internecine 
strife between the workmen in the towns. Here too the 
distinction is drawn between “ poor workers,” who are the 
privileged members of the Bolshevist State, and the workers 
without the qualification “ poor,” the latter being an object of 
hatred and envy to the former. The “ poor worker” who 
to-day improves his condition by his labour runs the risk of 
being classed, to-morrow, with the “ rich ” or the “ bourgeois,” 
and consequently exposed to the attacks of his “fellow- 
citizens.” 

It is matter of common knowledge that every person in 
Russia to whom the term “rich” or “bourgeois” can be 
attached is completely outside the protection of the law. He 
is marked “an enemy of the people” and remains without 
defence against pillage and murder. The Bolshevist State is 
a society in which the least increase of individual prosperity 
attracts to itself the jealous regards of innumerable eyes. The 
instant a man raises himself even above the level of mendicity 
he is instantly suspected, denounced, and followed up. Thence- 
forward he has neither right nor security. 

Such a régime is fatal to production of every kind and 
prolific of [hatred]. ‘The peasant who thought he would 
become a rich man by appropriating the land of the neighbour- 
ing estates, sows no more corn than is strictly necessary for the 
support of his family, knowing for certain that any surplus in 
his harvest will be taken from him or “ requisitioned” for next 
to nothing. The best policy for the unhappy man is obviously 
to produce as little as possible. Besides which, there is another 
way in which he can ameliorate his lot during the rest of the 
year. He has only to inscribe his name in a “committee of 





poor men,” spy on any who remain at work, denounce them as 
“bourgeois,” and forthwith take his share in the fruit of their 
labours. 

Bolshevist Russia is a country where men have virtually 
teased to work. Consequently almost everything needful is 
lacking—corn, fuel for the factories and railways, clothing, 
boots. The factories close down; the trains crawl along. 
There are railways on which trains run no more. The civil 
war, and the uncertainty of the morrow, have killed productive 
activity. [In place of] the old barriers between classes, hatred 
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and envy have raised new ones. New social antagonisms have | 4S © 
come into being, in particular that between the town and the | Whe 
_village, which now stand for opposing camps. The peasant falls 1 
refuses to sell the produce of his harvest to the town, for the | 1 : 
paper money in which he is paid is worth almost nothing, and | has 
is useless in any case, for there is nothing to buy with it. The place 
consequence is that in order to procure bread the town invades : 
the country with detachments of soldiers who requisition the J . T 
bread by force and pillage the peasantry. Naturally, the town intell 


workman, who does not work, is an object of hatred to the pa 








peasant whom he deprives of the whole means of livelihood. §|_,. °: 
On the other hand, the workman detests the “ greedy peasant” | \Teligi 
who leaves him to die of hunger. pages 
This state of things is becoming insupportable for the Bolst 
masses. In the country there are fresh outbreaks every day.| fee 
The peasant, realising that he has been tricked by empty of ur 
promises, becomes ferocious and kills the Bolshevist officers, mode 
These functionaries are sometimes burnt alive, or buried alive. | 1 '8 
These revolts are ruthlessly repressed. Thousands are hanged| *€™P 
or shot; blood is being shed like water. Villages are burnt B 
ten or a dozen at a time. Meanwhile the popular hatred of set o1 
the Bolshevists rises every day. No sooner is the fire stamped We 
out in one place than it breaks forth in another. the h 
Such are the practical effects of the materialistic dream of | #!wa 
Bolshevism. The facts I have described are not accidental, they suffe: 
are the necessary consequences of its fundamental principle. wc 
| To set up material interest as the only social bond is to destroy ft 
| society, for the simple reason that it makes the material] ° t 
' interest of each individual of more value than society itself. ign 
The sacrifice of one’s life or of any other individual interest ' 
becomes absurd if there is nothing higher than the interest in| © u 
question. A pack of wolves gathered for hunting in common, docil 
and then tearing each other to pieces when no more prey is to “ost 
be found, furnishes an exact image of a society where the awe 
advantage or the appetite of each member has become the sole Os 
law of conduct. A community of human beings cannot exist} * a 
on these terms. The unchaining of appetite can only be the ry 
beginning of general decomposition. p: ni 
This is precisely what the materialist Utopia has done Ofe 
for Russia. As a principle of social decomposition it has b : 
displayed an amazing power. In a few months it dispersed} ?Y : 
an army of ten million men and ground the world’s greatest oe " 
empire into dust; at the same time it has shown a complete} . ti 
impotence to reconstruct society on any new basis whatsoever. all ' 


Its attempt to separate the body from the spirit of social life 
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has only proved once more that the /ife of society is its spirit. 
When that goes, the material embodiment decomposes and 
falls into dust ; and there is no human skill that can resuscitate 
it. Nothing save the breath of the spirit can restore the life 
it has lost. And this miracle of resurrection is actually taking 
place in Russia at this moment. 


The real opponent of Bolshevism in things moral and 
intellectual is the religious movement which began in Russia 
after the revolution, towards thé énd of 1917. 
| The period which preceded the revolution was one of 
religious decadence. After what I have said in the preceding 
pages, it will be readily understood that the empty triumph of 
Bolshevism would have been impossible but for the utter 
enfeeblement of the religious life of the nation. The growth 
of unbelief among the masses, which is a universal feature of 
modern society, has had in Russia [a long history]: and this 
it is which has rendered our people so easily accessible to the 
temptations of the revolutionary spirit. 

But now, thanks to the persecutions which the revolution has 
set on foot, there has come intobeing a genuine religious[revival]. 
We see here a phenomenon which has often been repeated in 
the history of mankind. The experience of prosperity is nearly 
always [dangerous] to the spiritual life. On the other hand, 
suffering, [loss] and . . . of many kinds serve to revive the 
spirit of religion and [to give wings to] its flight. 

Contemporary events in Russia furnish a new confirmation 
of this [well-known] rule. During the imperial period the 
protection of the Church by the secular power was a source 
of large material benefits [to the former]. But in the domain 
of the spirit these benefits cost the Church dear. Large 
numbers of bishops and priests became State functionaries, 
docile instruments of the Government. Needless to say, this 
lowering of the priesthood was itself one of the signs of the 
general religious decay. ‘To whatever degree a priest retains 
a lively sense of his sacred character, his subservience to the 
secular power becomes psychologically impossible. Moreover, 
the transformation of the priest into an employee of the State is 
always accompanied by the loss of his influence over the masses. 
Of course the revolutionary propagandists have largely profited 
by this to [discredit] the Russian clergy, representing them as 
tools of the reactionary tendencies of the old régime. 

The revolution was the beginning of a complete [reversal] 
in these relations. ‘The Church, pillaged and persecuted, lost 
all the material advantages it had hitherto enjoyed: in return, 
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the loss of all these relative values was made’ good by the 
absolute value of spiritual independence. There is here no 
question of any exterior change of its position in the State. 
My point is that independence of ecclesiastical power brought 
into the life of the Church — of spirit and of 
\ thought. It was a psychological renewal, a return to the 
a. is it is that explains the grow- 
| ing influence of the Church on the masses of the people: the 
blood of the new martyrs won their hearts. This is not an 
overstatement of the fact. I am acquainted with provinces 
_in Russia where the number of priests assassinated amounts 
| 10 per cent. of their total number. The Bolsheviks have 
not [been content] to kill them ; they have torn out the eyes 
of some, have cut out the tongues of others ; and they have 
even crucified [them]. In Siberia, at Tobolsk, an aged arch- 
bishop was compelled to . . .* and after that they ...' At 
Perm, before killing a bishop, they tore out his eyes and cut 
off his cheeks ; then they had him [exhibited] in the streets. 

In many instances these atrocities were provoked by the 
heroic conduct of the clergy. Priests have been run through 
with bayonets for having the audacity to speak a word to 
stop the cruelty of the soldiers. Others have been put to 
death for having locked the doors of their churches against 
[marauders] bent on pillage. Bishops, notably the bishop of 
Perm, have suffered for having preached against the Bolsheviks ; 
and the Metropolitan of Kieff, Vladimir, was shot dead for 
having refused to introduce “ the régime of communal equality ” 
into a convent. 

We know that in ancient Rome it was precisely such 
happenings as these that gained for the Christian Church the 

_ largest number of proselytes. Thus it is [at this moment]. 
| These awful sufferings are becomipg a source of new power 
| to religion in Russia. 

The endeavours of the Bolsheviks to “ annihilate ” religion 
and suffocate the Church have produced exactly the opposite 
effect. The minds of the Russian people have been pro- 
foundly impressed by the coincidence of national disaster with 
the triumph of irreligion. [They see that] this coincidence is 
not accidental. The attempt that is being made to expel 
religion from social life only serves to reveal, even to the 
unbelieving, the importance of their lost sanctuaries and of 
the religious bond so rudely broken. They see that hitherto 
the existence of social life has depended entirely on this bond. 
They see that religion has raised man above the savage state 

1 Words undecipherable, 
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and made him man in the true sense of the word. The 
Bolsheviks have given them a demonstration ad oculos that 
irreligion [erected into a principle] ends in bestiality. . . .2 
At the present moment the sense of a connection between 
the sins of the Russian people and the [ruin of Russian society] 
is penetrating deeper and deeper into the consciousness of the 
[masses]. At the Council of Moscow in 1917-18 and in [many] 
other religious gatherings I have heard the speeches of simple 
easants, and been deeply impressed by the lucidity of their 


‘thoughts about this matter. They see clearly that all their 


sufferings, even the famine which is destroying their fellows 
by tens of thousands, has its origin in a moral source ; it is not 
the sterility of the soil that deprives them of their daily bread, 
but “iniquity walking on the earth”; it is the strife of brother 
with brother which has ruined the country and destroyed honest 
labour. ‘“ We have forgotten God and become wild beasts. 
That is the sole cause of our [misery].” This is the summing 
up of all these simple folk have to say about the present 
condition of [their country]. 

To understand the psychology of [this new movement] the 
reader needs to remember an outstanding trait in the national 
character of the Russians. Before the Revolution religion was 
pre-eminently the national bond. In the mind of the people 
the national cause was so closely identified with the cause of 
the Church that “ Russian” and “orthodox” were often em- 
ployed as equivalent terms. When a peasant speaks of “the 
orthodox people” he means the Russian people. Religious 
feeling, while serving as a support to national [undertakings], 
was thus inseparable from patriotism. It will be readily under- 
stood that this essential characteristic is strongly accentuated, 
now that patriotism in Russia is challenged to hold its own 
against [a movement] which is internationalist and anti-religious 
at the same time. From the moment that Bolshevism [cut 
the nation off] from its sanctuary the reaction of national 
feeling [was assured]... 

[The next four pages of MS. are damaged to an extent 
which renders continuous translation impossible. From the 
fragments that are decipherable it is clear that Prince 
Troubetzkoy gives, in the first place, an historical survey of 
the part which religion has played from the fourteenth century 
6nwards in building up a vast multitude of scattered ele- 
ments into the unitary whole of the Russian people. He 
then goes on to describe the peculiar function of the Greco- 
Russian Church as a national force in recent times, a function 
1 Three sentences undecipherable. 
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widely different from that performed by “the Church in other 
countries.” The Roman Catholic Church, for example, has 
an international character; but the Greco-Russian Church is 
and always has been the chief organ for the expression of the 
Russian national consciousness. This it is which renders it 
chiefly obnoxious to Bolshevism. But in striking at religion 
Bolshevism has struck at the very soul of the Russian people, 
and so ensured its own downfall by provoking the resistance of 
a nation which feels that at this point its very life is at stake. 
The reaction has already begun. In proof of which Prince 
Troubetzkoy cites various evidence, especially an immense 
religious demonstration which he witnessed in Moscow in 
1918. No such mass of human beings had ever before been 
seen in the streets of Moscow, and every individual] present 
was there at the peril of his life. “In that vast assembly, 
composed of people from every rank of society, the ‘ division 
of classes’ was no more. One spirit animated the whole, the 
spirit of absolute self-abnegation, the spirit of men and women, 
in tens of thousands, all willing to lay down their lives for 
the faith of Russia. It was the rebirth of the national self- 
consciousness of the people.” 

He then traces the spread of the movement to other centres 
and describes the vain efforts of the Bolsheviks to suppress it. 
Similar demonstrations are now taking place in many towns 
and villages, often ending in the massacre of those who take 
part in them. The last page of the four, in which hardly 
a single sentence can be fully deciphered, appears to be a 
description of the various measures adopted by the Bolsheviks 
to deprive the Church of the remnants of its property and 
rights, and of the cruelties practised both on laity and priest- 
hood wherever the signs of religious revival are detected. The 
Bolshevists are fully aware of the danger confronting them, 
and are determined to prevent it gathering head. Religion 
is being persecuted on a scale and with a ferocity without 
precedent in history. But all in vain. | 

What renders the Red authorities most uneasy is the 
growth of friendly relations between the “ classes” under the 
influence of religion. One day the commissaries of Moscow 
“nationalised” the auditorium of the church of S. Barbe, 
where religious addresses were being given to the people. 
The “orthodox” working men, who had founded the audi- 
torium, demanded the restitution of their property, insisting 
that they had a right to it as members of the proletariat. 
They were met with a formal refusal, the motives of which 
are interesting. “This auditorium,” they were told, “has 
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become a place for pacific meetings and for friendly intercourse 
between the bourgeois and the proletariat: from the revolu- 
tionary point of view nothing could be more inadmissible.” 

The growth of a national unity which shall include all 
classes is feared by the Bolshevists before everything else. 
And well may they fear it! For the spiritual bonds of Russia 
are unquestionably being renewed ; the nation is coming to 
itself again, and one feels once more the breath of the spirit 
which binds a great people into a living whole, and gives it 
the victory over death. Russia is being brought back to life 
by the blood of her martyrs! 


At a time when all the civil institutions and the whole 
secular order of Russia went to pieces, the Church alone 
retained its integrity, as though immune from the general 
decomposition. Overthrown at first in the common cataclysm, 
it was the first to recover itself and actually to begin a 
powerful effort of reconstruction. 

[In another greatly damaged passage the author describes 
the complete reorganisation of the Church which was carried 
through in Moscow in 1917-18. All external despotism was — 
abolished and a new order adopted which gave the Church 
autonomous control of her own affairs. | 

It was nothing short of a revolution. I shall not speak 
of the various ecclesiastical reforms accomplished by the 
Assembly, but call attention only to the great national work 
it took in hand. Its first task was to combat anarchy. With 
anarchy the surrounding atmosphere was saturated, and it 
naturally became the chief theme of discussion. The nation 
was falling to pieces around us. Throughout the whole land 
no other national assembly was in session. Composed of 
clergy and laity elected in equal numbers, it was an assembly 
truly representative of “the orthodox people.” It could not 
do otherwise than give the safety of the fatherland the chief 
place in its thoughts, knowing well that the temporal safety of 
Russia could only be assured by her spiritual regeneration. 

It [dared] to address appeals to the army, then in process 
of decomposition under the Bolshevist propaganda : it reminded 
the army of the soldier’s duty to his oath. It supported the 
priests at the front in their heroic attempts to stem the shame- 
ful flight of the troops, and preserved the memory of many a 
courageous preacher put to death by the soldiery in the act of 
exhorting them to stand firm. It took measures to prevent the 
“ war of classes” in the army itself, that is to say, the murder 
of officers by their men, and issued stirring appeals which gave 
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some defence to these victims at a time when they were being 
assassinated en masse. Another object of the Council’s efforts 
| was to mitigate the ferocity of the class war in the towns 
and [villages]. Every means the clergy could bring to bear 
were made use of to put a stop to murder, pillage, and 
[incendiarism], and to avert the outbreak of civil war, then 
imminent. And there was [a response] from the masses which 
proved that all this was not in vain. At a moment when 
ferocious appetites and bestial passions were everywhere pur- 
suing the work of destruction, the Church stood alone in 
Russia to remind its children that they were men and not wild 
beasts. It gathered them round the churches; it [exhorted] 
them to defend the sacred places; it lifted up [the Cross| 
before their eyes. It was by efforts such as these that the 
Church [in these terrible days] sought to [preserve] the founda- 
tions [of the safety] of the fatherland. 

But the greatest work of the Council was without doubt 
the restoration of the patriarchal power. . . . Here too there 
was to be observed a remarkable coincidence of the national 
with the religious motive. It was the dire necessity of com- 
bating anarchy that made this reform indispensable. The 
object of the Council was to set up a power at once national 
and spiritual as a barrier to the universal chaos and decomposi- 
tion—the power of the Head {of the Church]. This unification 
of power was called for by the supreme danger of the moment. 
The Council intended thereby to emphasise the fact that 
orthodox Russians, in spite of their division into “ classes,” 
were still obedient to one and the same spiritual authority. 
This common “father” would be, in their eyes, the living 
incarnation of the national idea. ‘The peasants present, mem- 
bers of the Council, kept on saying with touching simplicity : 
“We need a father, whom we can love, that so we may be 
reminded that we are all brothers.” 

[In making the appointment the Council was guided by 
| the memory of the Patriarch Hermogenes, who saved Russia 
during the anarchy which followed the extinction of the old 
dynasty of Tsars in the seventeenth century. A _ strong 
minority of the Council objected on the ground that the 
restoration of the patriarchal power would lead to despotism. 
These arguments, however, were refuted by the event. | 

[What followed] deserves to be reckoned among the most 
marvellous of contemporary events. . . . Immediately after 
the coup d état, while the bombardment of Moscow was still 
going on, the Church was preparing her answer to the fratricidal 
conflict. As soon as the combat had died down we proceeded 
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to enthrone the newly elected Patriarch in the ancient 
Cathedral of the Assumption, the dome of which had been 
pierced by a Bolshevist shell. Never have I witnessed a sacred 
office so deeply moving. When the Patriarch appeared in the 
midst of the Cathedral, clothed in the ancient vestments of his 
predecessor of the eighteenth century, vast numbers burst into 
tears. They saw their fatherland, “ Holy Russia,” personified 
before them, and felt that she had awakened again as she was 
of old. ‘The persecutors who would have buried her for ever 
have brought her back to life,” was what they said. 

And yet we could hardly believe that what we saw was 
not a dream. The Archbishop 'Tykone, now Patriarch, was 
beloved by all for his sterling honesty and sweetness of disposi- 
tion. All who came into contact with him fell under the 
spell of his goodness: without doubt one of the most deeply 
religious of the Russian bishops. And yet even his most ardent 
admirers could not help asking if this gentle soul could be the 
hero we expected, if he indeed possessed the qualities needed 
to steer the barque of the Church through the hurricane. 
None doubted his moral force and résolution, hidden though 
they were under a humble exterior. . . . ‘The preceding period 
of our history had furnished few opportunities for our bishops 
to display their force of will. It was a quality rarely seen, and 
mostly conspicuous by its absence. ‘Tykone was an exception 
to the rule. He had qualities hitherto concealed. 

The moment he became Patriarch he grasped what was 
required of him. Deeply impressed by the historic memories 
which had caused his election, he saw that, if he would follow 
in the steps of Hermogenes, the love of Russia must 
dictate his policy. He understood that the circumstances in 
which he was placed demanded of him [beyond all else} self- 
abnegation and courage. [Every act of his] from the day of 
his election proves his firm [resolve] to sacrifice himself entirely 
[to the cause] of Russia. 

At a time when the blood of priests was being shed in 
streams he delivered an anathema against the Government, and 
ordered it to be read in every church. In spite of their scorn 
for religion in all its forms, the Bolshevists could not remain 
indifferent to so signal an act of courage and to the immense 


impression it produced among believers. Accordingly they | 


arrested a considerable number of priests for reading the 
anathema, and shot some of them. But they shrank from 
attacking the person of the Patriarch himself. 


When the Bolshevists executed the unfortunate Emperor — 


Nicolas II the Patriarch at once raised his voice against the 
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deed. In one of the cathedrals of Moscow, packed with a 
great crowd, he stood up and told the people that it was a 
crime without a name, and for which no excuse could be given. 
«They may accuse me of counter-revolution,” he said ; ‘ they 
may shoot me, but no threat shall hinder me from speaking 
the naked truth.” In October, when the Bolshevists were 
arranging a féte to commemorate the first anniversary of their 
coup détat, he sent to Lenin in person, and to the whole 
Council of Commissaries, a letter which was nothing less than 
a plain act of accusation covering the whole activity of the 
Government during the year. Tykone told them in so many 
words that their deeds were one long series of crimes, treachery, 
brigandage, murder, abolition of law. He exhorted them to 
restore the course of civil justice and put an end to the civil 
war. He ended the letter by a solemn warning that those 
who took the sword would perish by the sword. 

There was hardly a word in this letter but might cost the 
author his life. Many priests had been shot for “crimes” 
| infinitely less. ‘To some of his friends, who begged him to 
take care of his life for the sake of Russia and the Church, he 


answered: “I am ready to die at any moment.” ... The 
Bolshevists fear the indignation of the masses. Tykone was 
indeed arrested once, but .. . released afterwards. A plot 
against his life was arranged, but happily it failed. . . . The 


whole of his retinue goes in daily fear of its life. He alone is 
afraid of nothing. 

One day a young telegraph clerk ran in to warn the 
Patriarch that a message had been received that a party of 
sailors from Petrograd were to arrive next day to seize his 
person and kill him. ‘“ Hide yourself, your Holiness,” cried 
the clerk. “I cannot do that,” said Tykone; “ to-morrow I 
shall hold my reception as usual.” And he repeated the answer 
next day when the clerk reported that the sailors had arrived. 
And he remained where he was, waiting for the assassins in 
his lodgings. Happily, the news turned out to be unfounded. 
Certain it is that if the Patriarch still lives it is owing to no 
precautions that he takes for his own safety. 

His . . . is marked by a simplicity of manner which only 
serves [the more to reveal] his true greatness of soul. Very 
remarkable is the absence of all pomp from his bearing during 
the great religious processions. Hundreds of thousands of 
men pass before him, but he has no bishops and hardly any 
clergy in his retinue; only one priest and one deacon. His 
friends tried to impress upon him that more ceremony was 
needed in his public appearance. “For the love of God,” he 
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answered, “don’t make an idol of me.” He is absolutely free 
from pedantry ; always cheerful and, when it suits him, ready 
with a jest. His humour is charming and his serenity undis- 
turbed in the most dangerous situations. Never have I met 
a man with such a power of calming those about him. Stand- 
ing in his presence one has, before all else, the feeling of 
certainty that the fatherland will be saved. A people which 
can produce a moral force such as his cannot perish ; its 
regeneration is near at hand and beyond all doubt. [Never 
will I believe] that such greatness of soul is altogether excep- 
tional. It is... the fruit of a... collective life: the 
personal character of Tykone is the quintessence of a great 
national movement. 


The description of this movement as I have given it may 
cause some surprise to those who have read the many accounts 
that have been published of the demoralisation and the 
depravity of the masses in Russia. I do not deny that our 
revolution has been the classical instance of the letting loose 
of passion and the appearance on the earth of the human 
beast. But equally it has been a time of the most astonishing 
contrasts. To break the superhuman power of evil the 
guardian angel of my country has concentrated all his forces. 
Posterity will be amazed and moved to the depths by the 

andeur of the moral forces which have risen up in the midst 
of this appalling outbreak of human depravity. 

I end by asking the reader’s pardon for an essay which at 
best can give him but a faint conception of the present move- 
ment of spiritual life, on which the future of Russia depends. 

At the time of writing * the armed conflict is not at an end; 
the decisive battle is not won. The civil war may drag on for 
weeks, for months, and longer. But the end is decided in ad- 
vance. It is in the realm of the spirit that the fate of nations 
is determined. What pass in the political arena and on the 
field of battle are but reflections and after-effects of deep and 
intimate changes which are wrought out in the soul of a people. 

In the spiritual realm the secret of victory is summed up 
in the four words of our . . . hymn, sung by the crowds in 
Moscow—* The Christ is risen.” When the Christ rises in the 
souls of men they care no more for materialist utopias . . . As 
the Patriarch truly said, those who: began the war of classes 
will “perish by the sword” they have taken up. They must 
face the consequences of their own principles. To convince 
ourselves of this we need only to watch what is passing on the 
1 The article was sent from Russia on September 12. 
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battlefield. Little more than a year ago the volunteer army 
was a handful of heroes—three thousand men at the most. 
Since then it has grown to a considerable host. None the less 
the superiority of numbers on the Bolshevist side is immense. 
Not long ago—August 1919—one of the most famous generals 
in the volunteer army declared in an interview that the 
number of prisoners of war made by his troops in the course of 
a few months exceeded ten times the number of the troops 
themselves. This is no exaggeration, and the civil war fur- 
nishes abundance of similar facts. What is their meaning ? 
[The concluding paragraph is again undecipherable. So 
far as can be judged from the remaining words it is a pre- 
diction that the Bolshevist forces, which have no internal 
bond, will decompose from psychological causes the moment 
they are left to themselves. The last words appear to be: 
“‘ The materialist Utopia is doomed. The victory of the spirit 


is assured.” 
ved EUGENE TROUBETZKOY. 


[Furtherevidence of the religious movement described by Prince Troubetzkoy 
is furnished by the following communication received by the Editor, while the 
above article was going to press, from a responsible British source in Siberia :— 


“ A strong religious movement has begun among the laity and clergy of the Russian 
Church in Bolshevist Russia. The Mushiks are convinced that Lenin is Antichrist, 
and the Soviets are very alarmed in consequence. tag RISES Ci be: 

“In Omsk, a detachment of Crusaders has been formed for the purpose of fighting 
againt the Reds at the front, in defence of the Christian faith, menaced . Bolshevism, 

e members of this militant religious detachment bear a large cross on their uniform, 
and are said to be all men of really Christian life. 

“The Vice-President of the movement has approached the British Military Mission in 
Siberia with a request for bibles in Russian from England, and this request has been 
cabled by General Sir Alfred Knox to the War Office. All other kinds of religious 
literature in Russian would be welcome so long as the tone is not sectarian, and so long as 
there is nothing of a proselytising nature. No offence should be given to the religious 
feelings of the people in connection with their belief in confession, transubstantiation, 
the intercession of the Madonna and the Saints, the efficacy of ikons and relics, etc. 
Attacks on Catholicism, Judaism, etc., would also be out of place; and only the truths 
common to all Christian bodies should be taught, in very simple language. Pictures 
should be sent in large numbers, as many of the people here cannot p 

“Professor Sir Bernard Pares, King’s College, Strand, is acting in this matter, and 
will give all information. 

“ Perhaps a movement of assistance might be started in London, for Christianity in 
Russia is in real danger of perishing under the blows of Bolshevism, which is, certainly, 
as ex-President Taft described it, ‘a t conspiracy against our Christian civilisation.’ 

“Small pocket bibles, such as soldiers carry in their knapsacks, would be best. The 
Crusaders’ ciation has also informed the British Mission that it will be glad to get 
bibles and religious literature in Russian from American Missionary Associations, 

‘Since the above was written, the British Bible Society has despatched 17,000 bibles 
and testaments in Russian, and intimated that further consignments are on their way ; 
but, nevertheless, mnch may still be done by other organisations. A prominent Russian 
ecclesiastic told the present writer that Russian bibles are now almost unprocurable. 

“ Bolshevism is ‘an idealism gone wrong.’ Only a homeopathic remedy can ultimately 
| cure it, ‘a Christian revival the world over, as Dean Burroughs of Hertford Collage, 
| Oxford, pe it,—une nouvelle explosion du Christianisme, as Cieszkowski said, using the 

phrase of his great French master.” 
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THE VALUE OF MORAL IDEAS’ 


Proressor EMILE BOUTROUX, 
Member of the French Academy. 


I sHOULD like to take as my motto for the present lecture the 
remarkable words of Huxley in his Lay Sermons, p. 297: 
“ Legitimate materialism . . . is neither more nor less than a 
sort of shorthand Idealism.” 


I propose to consider with you the value of moral ideas. 
It may indeed seem that this vexed question has been solved in 
our day by arguments which nullify all the abstract deductions 
of philosophy: I mean by facts, by the most striking and signi- 
ficant of facts. Can one reasonably discuss the value of moral 
ideas after those ideas have themselves proved their value so 
forcibly through the efficiency which they have manifested 
in this war? Those ideas have determined to engage in the 
war many who had made a vow never to join in what they 
considered the supreme outrage against God and Humanity. 
These ideas have roused, in millions of individuals, a heroism 
of which they did not think themselves capable, causing 
them to meet and suffer death with admirable serenity, intre- 
pidity, and even enthusiasm. Indeed, we cannot forget that 
what characterised this war was precisely the prevailing part 
played in it by reflection, by stern consideration of the Good, 
the Just, the Right, and the True. This war was not, on 
the whole, a war of interests, ambitions, passions, or instincts. 
It was essentially a war of ideas, or, in the words of a 
distinguished English writer, Mr Edmund Gosse, it was a 
literary war. 

And the question arises: How could it be that causes 
which produce effects so considerable should fail themselves 
to be both efficient realities and high and noble standards of 

1 The Huxley Lecture for 1919 in the University of Birmingham. The 
introductory portion of the lecture is not given.—EpiTor,. 
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life, worthy of all our reverence and pursuit? Carlyle wrote 
somewhere: “Strength, well understood, is the measure of 
all worth.” In the present case, if in any, we cannot hel 

saying: A thing which proved so powerful for good must be 
a right thing. 

Such arguments may have seemed irresistible during the 
period of fighting, but it seems to be questionable whether 
they still will suffice, when we examine the problem coldly and 
with the view of clearly discerning truth from mere opinion. Is 
efficiency, we must ask, an adequate proof of truth? We know 
that suggestion and contagion may confer efficiency on the 
most fantastical ideas. For example, would it be fair to assert 
that all Germans were mere impostors when declaring that 
through the atrocities they committed they intended to pave 
the way for the advent of God’s Kingdom? Surely many of 
them were fanatics, and sincerely believed themselves to be 
the agents of God’s will. If an idea is to be recognised as 
true, it must be possessed of the distinctive characters of truth. 
Our own age, as it has been trained by science, has formed a 
standard of certitude which makes it very particular about the 
validity of a demonstration. It regards as mere subjective 
belief any assumption which cannot be demonstrated through 
arguments akin to those of science proper. 

Let us, therefore, inquire whether moral ideas, while answer- 
ing our dearest wishes and hopes, and fitted to inspire the most 
heroic deeds, conform equally to the requirements of reason in 
search of true and valuable knowledge. We want to inquire, 
in this connection: (1) whether moral ideas are really endowed 
with the ideal value which we attribute to them, that is to 
say, whether they effectively constitute the end towards which 
we ought to direct our activity; (2) whether those ideas are 
really efficient—whether they actually are, as we think they 
are, capable of playing a part in the history of our world, or 
of modifying the course of events in a world subject to the 
action of physical laws. 


Do what we term moral ideas, i.e. ideas of duty, justice, 
equity, liberty, self-control, sincerity, sanctity of word, respect 
for personality, etc., possess such characteristics as are in- 
volved in the notion of value? Do those ideas really con- 
stitute, as we are accustomed to think, the noblest and highest 
thing in the world? The difficulty, in this matter, is to pass 
the limits of the field of merely subjective knowledge, and 
to demonstrate validly that our appreciation of the value of 
moral ideas, so far from being nothing but a belief or the expres- 
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sion of a desire and a hope, is, literally, the recognition of a 
truth. It will be interesting to study, in this respect, the 
German doctrine on our subject, the more so as it aims pre- 
cisely at getting an absolutely objective view of the matter. 

The German method of passing from the subjective to 
the objective side of things consists in proceeding from the 
parts to the whole. Very long ago I heard a celebrated 
German chemist, Professor Hermann Kopp, say: Hin Teat ist 
gar nichts ohne den Kontext, “ A text is nothing at all, if 
isolated from its context.” You only need to take this prin- 
ciple quite rigorously and to apply it to metaphysics, and you 
immediately come to the great German principle which Pro- 
fessor William James so happily formulated in these terms: 
“The part has no reality save in terms of the whole.” Follow- 
ing this method, German thought, from Kant to Hegel, 
absorbed the individual more and more completely into the 
community, and thus came more and more to transform and 
sublimate moral ideas, with the result that, as compared with 
this lofty and transcendent morality, our poor common tradi- 
tions took the appearance of being something quite miserable, 
egoistic, and subjective. True morality, according to the 
teaching of German philosophy, knows little or nothing of 
what mankind is accustomed to understand by the name. 
True morality, Germans teach, sets as the end of the Universe 
the realisation of the Whole, as it is to be found in the 
absolute Geist, existing not only an sich (in itself) or aus sich 
(out of itself), but fiir sech (for itself). Practically, this fathom- 
less and inaccessible Geist is embodied and realised in the 
German Ego, as the great philosopher Fichte puts it in his 
celebrated Reden an die deutsche Nation. And of this Ego 
the visible and active organ, the only true representative and 
agent of the supreme moral ideal in our world, is the German 
State, of which the Prussian State was the embryo and the 
model. The will of the German nation as expressed by its 
representatives: this and nothing else is, in the field of real 
life, the adequate principle and standard of moral value. 

This was the view that was faithfully set by the famous 
ninety-three in their “ Address to the Civilised World”: 
Unsere Kriegsfiihrung kennt keine zxuchtlose Grausamkeit, 
“Our warfare does not know of any undisciplined cruelty.” 
These words do not mean, as it might seem at first sight, 
that cruelty is abhorrent to the German spirit. The true 
meaning is that, “Since our soldiers are all of them perfectly 
disciplined and are commanded by German officers, that is 
to say by the Kaiser or by the Almighty God Himself, nothing 
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they may commit can, without a patent lie and sacrilege, be 
termed a cruelty.” When ordered by God, evil is good. 

From such a transcendent point of view, Germans came 
to despise the classical morality which acknowledges the abso- 
lute value-of the individual personality and of the virtues 
pertaining to personality. As Professor Treitschke, the chief 
educator of contemporary Germany, says: “The individual 
virtues are good for the cloisters.” 

It must be conceded that those extraordinary doctrines 
are justified logically the moment the starting-point of the 
deduction, the definition of objectivity and truth as synthetical 
totality, be granted. But the very starting-point may be ques- 
tioned. The identification of objectivity and truth with syn- 
thetical totality means that a preference is given to quantity 
over quality. First the indifferent elements, then the synthesis 
and totalisation of them: this is the principle. But the 
antique doctrine still holds good, that it is inconceivable that 
measure should be applied to an absolutely unqualified thing, 
and that, consequently, quantity cannot be conceived save in 
dependence on quality. The notion of value loses all effective 
significance as soon as quality is rejected as a genuine and 
primitive reality. Greater quantity never can confer superior 
value. Suppose, Plato says, a white spot to be enlarged 
infinitely with no change as to colour: it will by no means 
constitute a more perfect thing. No whole, however immense 
it may be, can have value assigned to it, save by an intelligent 
being, who distinguishes himself from it, examines it, and 
forms a judgment about it. Knowledge of value, more than 
any other knowledge, must be recognised, in Huxley’s words, 
as “a knowledge of states of consciousness.” ‘The question 
arises what attitude of consciousness would be the most fitted 
to permit us to form solid judgments about the value of 
things. I should venture to adopt, only transposed from terms 
of quantity and externality to terms of quality and con- 
sciousness, the criterion of wholeness which German _philo- 
sophers failed to apply in a truly spiritual manner. The right 
criterion of value, according to the doctrine I am suggesting, 
is not this or that power of consciousness, such as emotion, 
or intelligence, or wish, or will. It can only be conscious- 
ness as a whole, that is to say, that triple unity and unified 
triplicity in which the three powers of emotion, intelligence, 
and will, although distinct one from another, mutually 
penetrate and exert their influence upon one another. vv 6Ay 
Tn Wx... els TO bv, as Plato said in his Republic. 

Confronted with these different powers of consciousness, 
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moral notions exhibit the following peculiarities. In the first 
place, they contradict every one of our psychical powers as 
long as these are taken separately. They contradict abstract 
intelligence or the pure faculty of scientific knowledge, by 
claiming the privilege of certitude, though unsusceptible of 
scientific demonstration. In the second place, they con- 
tradict the trend of the emotional being as such, through 
the preponderance they assert of duty over pleasure. In 
the third place, they contradict the proper law of will, inas- 
much as, while will, left to itself, tends to increase its power 
indefinitely, they subordinate power to right and justice. On 
the other hand, moral ideas are in perfect conformity with 
a right and well-developed consciousness taken in its living 
unity, a consciousness wherein the three main faculties, 
intimately united, exalt and enrich one another in a har- 
monious whole. In such a consciousness, intelligence is no 
longer the mere sense of logical identity or contradiction ; it 
is also, as Plato taught, the sense of inner and spiritual 
connection. Sensibility, on the other hand, is no longer a 
sense of pleasure only, but becomes capable of aspiring to and 
being affected by noble and true satisfactions of mind. And 
will is no longer a mere force admitting of no moral law, but 
it becomes the power of submitting to a spiritual law, which 
it spontaneously recognises. 

The traditional moral ideas correspond precisely to those 
tendencies of a normal human soul. Personality means the 
individual emotional Ego, enlarged and ennobled by the union 
of emotion with intelligence and freedom. The idea of moral 
Goodness is the notion of order, developed into that of justice 
and equity through the accession of such elements as the 
consciousness of free-will. 

And the true notion of self-control represents Will as 
determined, not by itself only, but also by the idea of Good- 
ness and by this superior form of emotion—Love. 

In this way moral ideas prove themselves to be possessed 
of a value not only subjective, but really objective and in- 
disputable, inasmuch as they satisfy the demands of the sole 
legitimate judge of any value—consciousness in its fullest 
and highest form. 


In the preceding inquiry I have discussed the question 
whether moral ideas are entitled to be taken as the supreme 
rule for our conduct. I now propose to consider another mean- 
ing of the phrase, “ value of moral ideas,” and to ask whether 
those ideas are likely to be efficacious by really affecting the 
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course of things as determined by physical laws, or if they are 
only objects of passive and ineffective contemplation. 

In common life we hear people emphatically but summarily 
asserting that ideas are a dominating influence in the world. 
On the other hand, we hear scientific philosophers maintaining 
that ideas are interesting themes for metaphysics, literature, or 
poetry, but that the affairs of the world, as a matter of fact, 
depend solely on the necessary laws of physical nature and 
on the blind instincts and passions of man, which are merely 
physical impulses as they appear in consciousness. 

The problem is as difficult as it is important. Can moral 
ideas play the part of working causes in our life, or are we simply 
deluded when we flatter ourselves that we have introduced a 
little more justice, equity, or morality into the world? In view 
of the immense credit which scientific determinism has won, it 
seems more and more difficult for a man anxious to do justice 
to science to understand how things like ideas—which are 
radically different from physical realities—can co-operate with 
them, so as to prove influential upon the course of events in 
our world. We are here face to face with what might be 
called the vital problem of philosophy. Are ideas realities, or 
are they mere curious and useless epiphenomena? Is the ideal 
world capable of becoming real, or will it eternally remain a 
mere amusement for reflective minds ? 


Here also we meet German theories which it would take 
us too long to enumerate in detail. It suffices to note that 
German philosophy rests on the dogma of the absolute 
necessity and solidarity of things, from which it proceeds in 
two opposite directions, both of which lead to the same 
result. On the one hand, it attributes to the moral world 
a reality of its own, independent of, yet co-existent with, 
the reality of the physical world. In this case the course 
of things in the physical world has nothing to do with the 
ideas which obtain in the moral world. The mystic may hold 
with Kant that it is possible to live our separate lives, but 
he cannot without inconsistency summon us to conform our 
terrestrial life to the celestial. 

On the other hand, German philosophy, while admitting 
a secret solidarity between physical and moral determinism, 
prompted by the strong realistic disposition of the German 
mind as well as by the more evident character of physical 
compared with mit 6 ot efficiency, in the end gives in its 
cohesion to physical determinism, and arrives at the result 
that moral reality is only another name for physical. 
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We willingly acknowledge that the development of 
German philosophy, when taken as a whole, presents itself as 
a large, rich, and harmonious process. But the starting-point 
of those doctrines, the assumption of an absolute necessity 
governing moral actions as well as physical phenomena, is in 
reality nothing but a petitio principi. We ought first to 
consider moral ideas in themselves, and then inquire in what 
relation they stand to the physical world, instead of starting 
from an a priori principle and then deducing from it the char- 
acter and réle of moral ideas. How could the question of the 
influence of moral ideas upon the physical world be seriously 
discussed, after it has been admitted that all that exists or 
can exist is subject to an absolute necessity—in other words, 
that it is, at bottom, of purely physical nature? It was not 
the introduction of a new factor into the doctrine, it was the 
logical development of the doctrine itself, which led it crudely 
to derive right from force. 


While German philosophy fails to demonstrate the effi- 
ciency or even the existence of moral ideas, seeing that it starts 
from principles which exclude the characters of true morality, 
Darwinian evolutionism, which was born not of theology or 
metaphysics, but of biology, maintains upon our subject a 
quite different and, in some ways, an opposite doctrine. For 
this philosophy, moral ideas must be recognised as really 
substantial and efficacious. For, according to the Darwinian 
principle, those beings only survive which outrun their com- 
petitors in the struggle for existence. Applying this law to 
moral ideas, we conclude that inasmuch as they survive 
they must have been real and strong enough to overcome 
every obstacle to their preservation. 

Strong as this argument is, it does not seem to be philo- 
sophically quite convincing. For it has been proved that in 
many living beings some characters are to be found which 
probably never were of any utility to them. And apart from 
the objections that science itself can raise, philosophy could 
hardly be satisfied with the mere fact of survival. 

The difficulty concerns the nature of the admitted law of 
evolution. If this law be purely mechanical, we are bound to 
acknowledge that our moral ideas, which imply the possibility 
of non-mechanical action, are but illusions and errors. 

Yet we may suggest that the law of evolution is not 
a merely mechanical one, and that there is included in it some 
psychical, zsthetic, or moral element. If so, moral ideas 
could be real and true as to their moral contents proper; but 
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so far from being justified and explained by the system, they 
would now be presupposed by it. And the question whether 
something ideal can really interfere with physical events would 
remain unsolved. 


It seems to me that the problem of the relation between 
Ideal and Reality is no secondary one, of which the solution 
could be deduced from any other consideration. 

Our question then is: Given, on one side, the physical 
world, with those very laws which science has discovered in it, 
and, on the other side, the moral laws with those characters 
which constitute their originality and grandeur, may the 
latter be considered as really capable of interfering with the 
former ¢ 

Before Galileo, Descartes, and Newton, nobody found any 
difficulty in admitting that spirit can intervene as a force in 
the play of natural forces. For there was no essential differ- 
ence suspected between force which operates in bodies and 
force experienced by consciousness in the exertion of will. 
But, in the opinion of modern science, only mechanical forces 
are true forces ; spiritual forces are forces only in a metaphorical 
sense ; and it is stated as an inviolable axiom that the quantity 
of force in the universe remains unvarying through all changes 
which occur in natural phenomena. 

These doctrines of natural philosophy make it extremely 
difficult to understand how a moral entity could have any real 
influence upon physical things. ‘To create motion with ideas 
is manifestly impossible, since motion implies force, and the 
creation of force would alter the quantity of force in the world. 
Descartes thought he could escape the difficulty by allowing 
the mind the power of modifying not the quantity but the 
direction of the movement. Indeed, with the same quantity 
of force displayed, different directions of movement are con- 
ceivable. But given a real movement with its actual direction, 
as it is always given in nature, if I wish to alter this direction 
and to substitute another for it, I must needs display some 
force. Now this force cannot be borrowed from the existing 
forces, each of which has already a determinate direction and 
is exactly in the same case as the one upon which I am anxious 
to act. There remains no other means conceivable but that 
of introducing a new force, the quantity of which would in- 
evitably alter the quantity of energy in the universe. 

Either we admit that spirit can modify the direction of 
movements, which means admitting that it can create a certain 
amount of mechanical force; or we treat the idea as being 
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itself a force, which is nothing more than answering the 
question by the question itself. 


With the view of escaping from the dilemma in which we 

are thus placed, I venture to ask if the difficulty may not be 
due to the manner in which the question has been asked, a 
' manner which is by no means dictated by the things them- 
selves. On the one hand, moral ideas have been conceived of 
in a highly refined and idealistic form; on the other hand, 
reality has been conceived in the highly abstract form to which 
| mathematics and logic have reduced it; and the question has 
| been put how the one can act upon the other. To the 
_ question so put no satisfying answer can be found. But 
| this conception of moral ideas and reality is far from being 
adequate, as an inquiry into their origin and development 
) will show. 
i As far as our moral ideas are concerned, they have their 
| origin in nature itself. Reflection has led men to distinguish 
between such beings as arrive at the term of their normal 
development and such as fail to arrive at it. This plant pro- 
duces leaves, flowers, and fruits: it has realised its destiny ; 
that other produces only leaves, or flowers which do not bear 
fruits: it has missed the mark. Men took notice of this fact, 
and, as they were endowed with reason and felt capable of 
7 somehow directing their life, they set before themselves the 
| task of striving to accomplish their destiny such as they con- 
} ceived it. And as reason itself points to ends ever higher and 
| higher, man was led to dig a chasm ever deeper and deeper 
|, between his nature and his destiny. We know that some 
|) philosophers went so far as to place the destiny of man 
| quite outside of the field of his nature. In this way Kant 
| refuses to recognise human determination as a moral one, 
unless it is formed quite apart from natural tendencies, under 
the sole influence of a pure supernatural reason: Und abge- 
streift den Erdensohn, as Goethe says. 

This is going too far. Nevertheless, it is true that, in 
advancing to an ever higher morality, we more and more tend 
to expunge from our moral ideas all that pertains to nature ; 
and thus to conceive of freedom as the power of escaping the 
action of natural laws, of right as the opposite of custom, 
the ideal as the antithesis of the real. 

__ But as we proceed on this way our conception of moral 

ideas becomes more and more abstract and artificial. As 

a matter of fact, in our actual life we never put in 
1 As one well-known theory does. 
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practice such a separation of our moral ideas from their 
natural basis. While philosophers enjoy the conception of 
= spiritual ideas, which flatters the ingenuity of their dia- 
ectics, mankind in general cannot be satisfied with a real 
world which is radically alien to reason, and therefore only 
able to be governed by violence, brutality, and arbitrary 
power. We demand that our moral ideas shall have a 
certain influence upon our actual condition, and for that 
reason we actually combine them with other ideas which 
directly refer to reality, such as ideas of utility, possibility, 
and the like. Thus we seek to realise in this world, not 
justice or goodness absolute, but a little more justice, a little 
more goodness. 

Nay, human nature, as we know it, does not appear alien 
to benevolence, pity, sympathy, generosity. It is possessed of 
mild instincts as well as of instincts of strife and domination. 


So that morality does not need to break with nature, as some f 
metaphysicians would teach, in order to preserve its reality and f 


its grandeur. 

Vice versa, it is not certain that the first principles of the 
science of nature are as opposite to the postulates of morality 
as materialistic philosophy would have us suppose. It seems 
quite legitimate to question whether this notion of mechanical 
force as admitting of no relation with moral ideas is anything 
more than a fiction of the mind. 

If we consider the mode of formation of scientific prin- 









ciples, we realise that they are the product of a very compli- § 


cated elaboration of the immediate data of experience, and 
thus far removed from the natural suggestions which these 
bring with them. 


If we try to realise how from the most simple and direct f) 


Ee ae 


data of experience we rose to the refined notions of force, f 


number, law, as they are now defined in natural philosophy, 
we find that the desire of explaining things in a manner 
satisfactory to our intelligence and conducive to our control 
over nature at the price of more and more transforming the 
pure suggestions of experience has been our rule. As the 
Pythagorean Philolaus already taught, because numbers are 
what we best understand we resolve to treat everything 4s 
if it were at the bottom a complex of numbers. And, in the 
same manner, because mechanical motion is the sole pheno- 
menon which we apparently can produce in a direct way, we 
resolve to treat, as much as possible, any phenomenon 4s 
being at the bottom a mechanical one. Only after many 
trials have we succeeded in substituting for the given quali- 
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tative unapproachable phenomena such mathematical equiva- 


lents as are both tractable by us and fitted to confer upon us 
a control over the course of natural phenomena. Science does 
not pretend to have brought those concepts to a perfect form. 
It is hardly conceivable that they should admit of an absolute 
and definite form. We shall go on indefinitely trying to confer 
on them more generality, precision, tractability, and efficiency. 

Scientific work is thus a never-ending attempt, not to 
know things as they really are, but to make things more and 
more usable for man by the creation of symbols which have 
no claim to conformity with the nature of things themselves. 
However unlike the reality these symbols may be, they 
nevertheless are valuable in that they allow science to predict 
what nature in any given circumstances will produce. This 
may be said to be sufficient to prove that those symbols, if 
not properly images of reality, are at least somehow akin to 
it and represent it with some fidelity. In this way real or 
natural force, if not similar to scientific force, may be said 
to be analogous to it. 

But even this view, as it seems to me, expresses a wish 
of the mind more than a simple truth: 


“Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought.” 


Nature manifests two opposite processes: a process of 
creation and a process of dissolution, which are susceptible 
of explanation in very unequal degree. Our scientific prin- 
ciples satisfactorily explain the process of dissolution. For, 
according to the Clausius-Carnot law, any phenomenon is a 
determinable step towards universal uniformity. But our 
explanations of creation remain always incomplete, for they 
always imply the admission of a certain diffused energy, 
so that the organisation of the world as a whole remains 
unexplained and even unintelligible. 

Our mechanical concepts would be perhaps sufficient, if 
we were to limit our science to the explanation of universal 
dissolution—the transformation of biological, chemical, physical 
energy into mere uniform heat. But they do not permit us 
to deal with composition, life or consciousness, as far as these 
forms of existence are marked with peculiar characters. Yet 
by rejecting a purely mechanical conception of life or feeling 
and adopting method’ which admit of principles not only 
quantitative but also, in some measure, qualitative, we have 
learned how to study living and conscious beings with fruitful 
results—principles, it is to be noticed, that are not without 
relation to moral principles. For, under names that make 
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them, at first view, difficult to recognise as such, they really 
are no other than finality, consensus, action, unifying centre, 
individuality, society. 

I wonder whether it may not be possible and legitimate to 
go further in that direction and to ask whether even mathe- 
maticians are contented with purely quantitative principles, 
entirely reducible to logical ones. ‘They also distinguish be- 
tween the process of resolution, or purely analytical develop- 
ment, and the process of composition or creation. And though 
they willingly concede that dogmatic or pedagogic demonstra- 
tions may be performed on purely logical principles, they would 
hardly allow that the invention of principles could be the result 
of purely mechanical operations. They feel as if they were in 
communication with an ideal reality which they must continu- [ 
ally observe and scrutinise, if they are going to advance to 
axioms and definitions of greater accuracy, generality, and 
fruitfulness. ‘Appovin apavjs davepis xpeirwv, “The invisible 
harmony is superior to the visible”: this saying of old Hera- [7 
clitus seems to be the very motto of the mathematician who 
would not only discover known principles, but extend and 
develop the principles themselves. 

Thus not only the special science of feeling or living beings, 
but science in general, and even the science of motion, force, 
space, or number, is less alien to moral ideas than is commonly 
supposed. It may be affirmed that, in any inference that tends 
not only to explain known things but to make some real dis- 
covery, the scientist uses not only those logical concepts which 
science yields him, but also some notions less quantitative than 
qualitative, whose discovery is to be traced, in the words of | 
Pascal, not to the esprit de géométrie, but to the esprit de finesse, 
that is to say, not to a sense of geometrical accuracy, but to a 
sense of living and profound reality. 

This is the line I would try to follow while searching for | 
the solution of the vexed problem we have been discussing. 

Idea and force do not really exist in the form which our 
refined concepts attribute to them. They are, in truth, united 
in one and the same thing, but this primordial community is 
not to be assimilated to a mathematical unity which has no 
inner side and is quite empty. On the contrary, this concrete 
unity contains in it many virtualities, as we find if we con- 
sider that form of it which a living being exhibits. Such a 
living unity, in which each member may be said to be a unity 
for itself while the individual body remains itself an indivisible | 
whole, seems to be the character of the Divine Trinity as | 
understood by Christianity. 
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But force and idea, which, at the starting-point, were one 
and the same, have, as intelligence has reflected upon them, 
become clearly distinguishable, and in the long run seem to 
/ part company altogether, so that we no more understand 

See the one can exert any influence upon the other. Yet 
their common origin has made them for ever relative to each 
other; and by a sort of communication which we cannot per- 
ceive, they secretly continue, and will ever continue, to be able 
to act upon one another. The laws which we assign to each 
| of the two domains, considered quite apart from the other, are 
| abstract and inadequate. They mean merely that all will 
| happen according to these laws, provided no interference of 
| one domain with the other takes place. But, in fact, such an 
interference remains always possible, so that our abstract laws 
always remain purely approximate and contingent. 

The true standard of Being thus remains the God of 
Religion, in whom Idea and Power, Truth and Reality are so 
/ united that He exists because His essence is Perfection, and 
_ He realises perfection by virtue of His very existing. 
| As he was created after God’s likeness, man is possessed 
of an activity which is capable of realising ideas, and he con- 
ceives such ideas as can determine his will and combine with 
the natural conditions of life. 

The thought of man is practically comparable with a force ; 
and his physical strength may be said to obey his will. All 
goes on as if between force and idea, such as our abstract con- 
| cepts define them, a communication would take place. 
| | What more heterogeneous, at first sight, than sound and 
thought? Yet in speech sound adapts itself to thought, and 
thought takes advantage of the laws and beauties of sound. 
And lo! out of Homer's genius thoughts arise which, while 
) expressed with all the clearness, logic, precision, accuracy, and 
y elegance of which intelligence is capable, happen, as through 
miracle, to result in verses the most easy, pure, gracious, 
} harmonious, which ever human ear has heard. Is this perhaps 
_ the effect of a pre-established harmony between the laws of 
sound and the laws of thought? By no means. For many a 
thinker has never been able to find for his thoughts any har- 
monious form; and many a writer has never succeeded in 
thinking in a manner worthy of his brilliant style. But idea 
and sign, at the bottom, are one and the same thing. ’Ev 
4pXn jv 6 Xdyos, “In the beginning was the word” (or the 
) Teason). This fundamental unity of word and thought it is 
) Which makes the marvel of Homer’s style possible. 

It is our destiny to realise in the world a work analogous 
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to Homer’s performance in poetry. Despite appearances, 
Force and Justice are not irreconcilable. Ideal and real are 
one in God, and combine in the very germs whose develop- 
ment constitutes our human world. 

What opposes the rapprochement of Justice and Force 
does not lie in the nature of things, but rather in ourselves, 
in the weakness of our will, in our prejudice that there isa 


chasm existing between idea and reality. Let us be firm in| 


our faith, profound in our reflection, accurate in our science; 
let us work and act with all the means we are able to make use 
of, and especially let us persevere indomitably in our effort; 
then we shall succeed in maintaining and increasing moral 
culture with and through material culture, and in securing the 
empire of moral ideas on our world. 

Thus we will succeed in loyally fulfilling our task as men, 
the task which the Greek poet so well realised when he wrote: 
"Qs Xapiev éc8’ dvOpwros orav avO pwros nt * What a lovely thing 
man is when he really is a man!” and St Paul so highly 
praised when he taught: Ocotd yap écuev cuvepyoi, “ We are 
workers together with God.” 


Such would be the answer I would propose to the ever 
reappearing question of the relation between moral ideas and 
given reality. 

It will perhaps be objected that such a view is wanting 
both in the accuracy of a purely scientific doctrine and in the 
impressiveness of a doctrine immediately drawn from simple 
experience. Quite true; but the aim of this lecture was not 
to rival science or to appeal to immediate experience, but to 
be in the proper sense philosophical. 

Since it means the activity of the human vos, or reason, 
Philosophy seeks to confront all our conceptions with the 
Reality, of which we, so to speak, possess some secret ex- 
perience, and thus to determine their degree, not only of 
utility or logical consistency, but of truth. 

Reason is present in individual experience, so that it may 
govern it, and lead it towards ever higher aims. Likewise 
reason is the very soul of scientific thought proper, and has 
the power to make it both more and more accurate and more 
and more appreciative of the value of variety and individuality 
in things real, and more and more aware of the process of 
creation as presupposed by that of dissolution. Intelligence, 


thus genuine and complete, is possessed at the same time of | 


logical or mathematical, and of esthetic, moral, or religious 


elements. It may judge, not only about the possible | 
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(ro dwardv), but also about the convenient (ro zpe7dv), as 
Aristotle said. It is equally, in the words of Pascal, esprit de 
géométrie and esprit de finesse. 

Reason, in man, is susceptible of culture, and needs it in 
order to rightly develop, as Descartes insisted. Our task 
as men principally consists in cultivating our reason. This 
can be done by reflecting both upon the development of 
science and upon the experience of life, and by seeking to 
discover the deeper meaning of both life and science. And 
it is the life and activity of reason itself, more and more 
instructed to grasp reality through phenomena, which con- 
stitutes the life and progress of Philosophy. 

The problem which man, as a double being, is confronted 
with, consists in preserving his material life while striving 
towards a superior one, and remaining loyal to the Ideal 
while satisfying the needs of the natural life. The surest 
means of answering those two demands, and constantly 
uniting reality with the ideal, remains that which classic 
philosophers recommended, namely, loyalty to reason as 
the faithful witness of truth: ‘H yap vou evepyeta Con Grad apiorn 
kai aidtos, 


EMILE BOUTROUX. 


Paris. 





REUNION IN THE SCOTTISH CHURCH f 
AND THE PROPOSED ARTICLES. | 


WILLIAM A. CURTIS, D.D., D.Lirt., 
Regius Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University of Edinburgh. 


Two contributions from Scottish pens have already called the 
attention of readers of this Journal during the present year | 
to the problem of Presbyterian Reunion north of the Tweed, 
and made reference to the “ Draft Articles declaratory of the f 
Constitution of the Church of Scotland in Matters Spiritual” 
which have emerged from the protracted conference between 
the committees representing the Church of Scotland and the 
United Free Church. In the January number Dr Macmillan 
subjected the movement and the resultant Articles to bitter 
criticism. His zeal, however, again and again outran his 
discretion, leading him into inconsistencies so picturesque as | 
to destroy much of the effect of his polemic. ‘The movement, f 
he complained, has been so tardy as to take “the heart out 
of those who are most anxious to see it brought to a speedy | 
and satisfactory conclusion,” but his remedy turned out to be | 
nothing more accelerative than a firm application of his vacuum 
brake. The Church of Scotland “has no leader,” he wrote, 
and “has fallen into the hands of political intriguers.” Their 
work threatens it with destruction, and yet its ministers and 
members are so apathetic that “of the two hundred and ten 
members of the Presbytery of Glasgow only twenty-four took 
the trouble of being present to discuss the Draft Articles.” 
The Articles, he holds, leave ecclesiastical minorities unpro- 
tected, and place “the Church not only independently of, but 
above, the State,” whereas the State “invariably grants pro- 
tection to minorities” (sic). The procedure contemplated in 
connection with the Articles, he says, betrays the patrimony 
of the Church, since “its property is to be handed over to 
Parliament, which, through a Commission, is to divide it 
240 
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between the two uniting Churches”; but elsewhere he insists 
that the property is “national money” which Parliament cannot 
“allow two Churches to walk off with” without control. In 
one breath Parliament is the champion of distressed minorities 
and the dispenser of ideal justice; in the next it is not to be 
trusted with the disposal of the Church’s possessions. In one 
sentence the Church’s endowments are her own; in another 
they are national money. The cause of Presbyterian Reunion 
has impediments to face and difficulties still to overcome, but 
Scottish Church folk will ask for clearer thinking and more 
solid pleas than Dr Macmillan has yet advanced before they 
can be induced to resist its appeal. As a matter of fact, in a 
crowded meeting the General Assembly of his Church which 
met in the month of May endorsed the policy of the Union 
Committee by an overwhelming majority, fewer than a dozen 
votes in all being cast in favour of the counter-motions of 
their critics. 

: In the April number Mr Thomson published a thoughtful 
| and temperate rejoinder from the standpoint of the sister 
Church, in which, while repudiating Dr Macmillan’s strictures 
upon the Church of Scotland promoters of the movement and 
their alleged motives, he supported his plea for wider publicity, 
but dealt effectively with his unguarded admissions and justly 
condemned his Erastian preference for the voice of the State 
as the ultimate arbiter in ecclesiastical dissensions. 

To the present writer the time would seem to have come 
for a short narrative of the steps which have -been taken 
towards Scottish Presbyterian Reunion, and for a brief analysis 
and description of the Draft Articles which are now under 
discussion and formal review by the Scottish Churches and the 
Scottish people. The facts are not only honourable to both 
the conferring parties, but, as I think, of national importance 
and of wider than national interest. Scotland has so long been 
identified by the public mind with ecclesiastical divisions that 
her response to the universal demand for increased unity and 
efficiency in the Christian Church has a significance that is 
unmistakable. The Union negotiations were entered upon five 
years before the stress of war came upon us to intensify the 
motives which had prompted them, but no work of national 
reconstruction appeals with greater urgency to our people 
now that the agony is over. The five years of war-time 
arrest which practically suspended the labours of the con- 
ference have not been years given over to the locust. They 
have drawn the Churches in question nearer to each other in 


a score of ways. Common losses, common gains, common 
Vou. XVIII.—No. 2. 16 
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trials and failures and responsibilities, parochial work and 
military duty shared, theological colleges united, Presbyteries 
and General Assemblies linked in a new and moving comrade- 
ship, national and spiritual aspirations quickened in both com- 
munions—these for our Churches will remain in memory as 
part of the silver lining of the dark cloud of war. Our already 
happier relations before the war made it easy for us to forget 
rivalry and grasp hands during the conflict. But even if we 
had had no such preparation we should now have felt a solemn 
obligation to call a halt to traditional differences. We could 


not, in the name of God and in the interest of the nation, f 
have called our people to turn to swift account the lessons of f 
the grim experience through which we had passed, without f 
putting our ecclesiastical house in order and practising at our | 
spiritual hearth what we preached from the pulpit to the} 


world. With what face could we haye appealed for the 
termination of class warfare, for a new conception of political 


partisanship, and for the leaguing of all nations in enduring | 
peace, if we had not set our hands as honest men to the task | 
of ending our own separation and the prejudices and suspicions 


and misunderstandings which are its inevitable fruit? If there 
was ever a time when reunion seemed to us a sentimental 
dream, or a luxury with which our frugal Scottish menage 
could dispense, that time is gone. In the committees that 
have conferred, men who at first were sceptical or maintained 
an attitude of vigilant suspicion and guarded policy, have 
yielded to an influence that seemed higher than human argu- 
ment and statesmanship. Chasms that opened up before them 
in debate were bridged from either bank. Reunion became 
a real possibility because it was seen by both to be a real 
necessity. 

Since the situation in Scotland presents many features of 
interest to people in other lands, and the movement in pro- 
gress may offer helpful analogies to other Churches which are 
alive to the Christian duty of reunion, it may be useful to 
set down some simple facts about it. The two Churches in 
conference number among their adherents some three-fourths 
of the Scottish population, and an overwhelming majority of 
the Presbyterian population. I wish with all my heart that 
the four small residuary Presbyterian communions, the Free 
Church, the Free Presbyterian Church, the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, and the Original Secession Church, could have 
seen their way to help us to make our reunion complete by 
bringing their brave and tenacious testimony to enrich our 
future fellowship, but as yet they stand apart. The communi- 
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cant membership of the Church of Scotland is over 700,000, 
its ordained ministerial and foreign missionary strength about 


. 1550, its parish churches, chapels, and mission stations at 


home 1700. The communicant membership of the United 
Free Church of Scotland is over 500,000, its ordained ministers 
and foreign missionaries about 1625, its churches, stations, and 
congregational missions at home 1538. The congregational 
life of the two Churches is lived side by side throughout the 
whole land. Each is national in range as well as in title, and 
each is essentially territorial in its system. In doctrine, in 
government, and in worship there are happily no essential 
differences recognisable either by outsiders or by ourselves. 
Even our Church buildings present something like the same 
range of variety to the eye that examines them. During the 
war it was found easy to combine the theological colleges 
and to have United Free Church students instructed even in 
Church History by a Church of Scotland professor, as in Edin- 
burgh, and vice versa, as in Glasgow. Interchange of pulpits 
has long been a settled practice, joint services have been fre- 
quent, and not seldom in the absence on war service of a 
minister of one denomination his duties have been performed 
with readiness and with acceptance by his neighbour in the 
other. Missionary colleges in India have been merged. 
Missionary enterprise abroad and Church extension at home 
have been concerted. Military chaplaincies have been arranged 
forin common. Educational policy in relation to the national 
school system has been single and harmonious. - United Free 
Church theological curricula and certificates qualify candidates 
for ordinary degrees in divinity in the Universities whose theo- 
logical faculties belong to the Church of Scotland. Honorary 
degrees in divinity have never been withheld on ecclesiastical 
grounds. At Edinburgh University the faculty of divinity 
has secured the recognition of the professors of New College 
and the principals of the theological colleges of the Episcopal 
and Congregational Churches as University lecturers and 
members of the Board of Theological Studies. It would be 
difficult to conceive a situation more favourable to reunion. 
On the other hand, traditional loyalties are strong, especiall 

among our older folk. Neighbourly relations in parochial life 
are not always easy to maintain. Each denomination has 
something like a tone or accent of its own, though as the years 
advance its distinctness is sensibly waning. The Church of 
Scotland has its position as the National Church recognised by 
statute and by public courtesy. ‘Two-thirds of its churches 
enjoy ancient endowments for the support of the ministry and 
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are innocent of pew rents. A generation ago it might have 
been described as less emphatically evangelical in type than its 
Presbyterian neighbours: it is still far less ardent in foreign 
missionary enterprise and much less exacting in its attitude 
towards intemperance. But its interest in the poor, its concern 
for social amelioration, its zeal for general education and for 
theological culture, have never been in question. It has been 
deeply and keenly sensible of its national responsibilities. The 
United Free Church, with as scholarly and efficient a ministry 
and as generous and devoted a membership as can be found in 
the Christian world to-day, represents the combination of two 
great and honourable voluntary traditions, each possessing not 
only the memory of a disruptive origin but also the memory 
of subsequent reunion. Not one of the secessions from which 
they are sprung proceeded on a theory hostile to the national 
establishment of religion in a Church recognised by and related 
to the State. Without exception our Scottish seceders re- 
sented, and justly resented, the forfeiture of the people’s right 
to select and call their ministers, and the failure or refusal 
of the State to respect the Church’s deep conviction of its 
spiritual rights. It has been ecclesiastical separation with its 
inevitable estrangements and rivalries, aided by a long-con- 
tinued despair of a better understanding on the part of the 
civil power, and supported by a cheering experience of the 
possibilities of voluntary effort, that has led to the develop- 
ment of anti-establishment theory. But at no time has the 
mind of Scotland as a whole gone over to the disestablishment 
of the National Church, and there is probably at the present 
day an opener mind among those outside the Church of Scot- 
land than there has been for long on the question. Religiously 
regarded, the civil establishment of a Church is not viewed by 
either side as involving a principle vital to its existence or 
perfection as a Church. Rather it is a principle of religious 
patriotism, the practical and concrete acknowledgment by a 
nation and government that its ideals and standards of life and 
activity are, and ought to be, Christian. Just because our 
Protestantism narrows the difference between minister and 
layman, between religious service and duty in the world, we 
have encouraged and always will encourage the civil power 
to assume educational and moral and philanthropic responsi- 
bilities. As Churchmen we have been pioneers of a Christian 
democracy, and we have not grudged to lose many of our 
most valued traditional Church responsibilities, for example in 
the provision of schools and the administration of relief to the 
poor, so long as the State was willing to assume them under @ 
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sense of Christian decency and obligation. For us, accordingly, 
it has been since the Reformation an instinct to co-ordinate 
Church and State as equals in distinct spheres, each with 
a separate jurisdiction and each furnished with a popular 
apparatus of self-determination, legislation, and progress. 
Church and State are both for us Divine in origin and 
authority. Each is pledged under our system to support 
the other in right and appropriate ways. Each is free under 
pressure of conscience or deliberate expediency to part com- 
pany from the other. But neither ought to invade the other’s 
province. When doubt arises as to authority or jurisdiction, 
as may be in exceptional cases, common sense and Christian 
feeling suggest conference and goodwill between the partners 
in the alliance as the obvious recourse. In the past our 
Scottish difficulties and secessions have arisen through un- 
timely obstinacy and inconsiderate independence, on one side 
or both, through defects of temper, and through disloyalty 
to a noble theory held in common, with an adverse balance 
against the civil authority upon the whole. 

It cannot be denied that recent history has strangely and, 
for many, disconcertingly reinforced the ancient theory of a 
close relationship between Church and State. Where Church 
and State are both increasingly democratic, the conception 
receives a new opportunity. Dogmatic and liturgical differ- 
ences among the separated Churches make the application of 
the theory anything but easy. But religious men and women 
in all lands are longing for the moralisation and spiritualisation 
of government and nationality. Before the problem of 
popular and national education, threatened as it has been 
with utter secularisation, they have instinctively drawn nearer 
to one another. Confronted by the religious needs of military 
organisations so vast as to be in reality nations under arms, 
they have made haste to furnish their brave defenders with 
religious ordinances through a unified and harmonious force 
of chaplains. On great public and national occasions public 
sentiment grows increasingly impatient of every evidence 
of ecclesiastical exclusiveness or bigotry in the conduct of 
religious ceremonial. And beyond all, while proud of the 
nationalism which has characterised our age, we have awakened, 
throughout Europe and America and throughout the world, 
with a sense of horror to the appalling consequences which 
follow a godless patriotism in international relations. For the 
peace and salvation of the world we realise with new intensity 
that Christian nations and Christian governments are as 


| Recessary as Christian Churches and Christian ministries. 
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Not merely religion in a nation, but national religion in some 
sense, has to be achieved if a Christian world is to be attained. 
Not restraints and impulses from without but restraints and 
impulses from within are needed by the responsible authorities 
in all peoples. Churches that are separate may work for that 
end, must and do work; but in proportion as they do so with 
success they make possible the old vision of a Church which 
. really national, a Church which means the nation on its 
nees. 

In Scotland, as I have written, Presbyterianism commands 
the allegiance of three-fourths of the people. It is established 
in the Church of Scotland, recognised and safeguarded by 
a sequence of historic statutes, surrounded by a group of 
sister Churches outside it but not estranged, and in cordial 
relations with all other Churches save that of Rome. The 
National Church already enjoys such autonomy as makes it 
the envy of other established churches, possesses unfettered 
jurisdiction over its members and ministers; has an orderly 
gradation of Church Courts, recognised by civil law as courts 
of the realm, ascending from the parochial kirk-session 
through local presbyteries and provincial synods to the General 
Assembly, in which is vested the supreme legislative and 
disciplinary power. The authority of the General Assembly 
is not subject in ecclesiastical or spiritual matters to the Civil 
Courts or to Parliament or to the Crown. It meets according 
to its own will, and its decisions are not liable to external 
review. But there still remains a species of limitation to its 
freedom involved in its special relationship to the State. 
There are steps which as a Church it is free to take in the 
interests of its own efficiency and the good of the Scottish 
people, but which it is not free, not expressly or constitution- 
ally free, as an Established Church to take without the con- 
currence of Parliament. For example, the formula of sub- 
scription to the Confession of Faith subscribed by its ministers 
was felt to be in need of revision. In 1906 Parliament, by 
a clause in the Scottish Churches Act, granted power, so far 
as it was concerned as a party to the alliance, to the Church 
to frame its own formula, recognising that such action belonged 
evi ne to the Church. And it is to be remembered that 

rom the beginning the doctrinal standards of the Church were 
framed or accepted by authority of the Assembly, their recog- 
nition by Parliament being requested by the Church on its 
own initiative, and without demand made by the State, but 
in fulfilment of the Church’s conception of its honourable 
duty towards its partner in the nation’s service. Similarly 
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the Church has submitted to Parliament, or to the Court 
representing it, modifications of its parochial boundaries and 
therewith of the membership of its Courts. In such cases 
there has been a traditional limitation of the Church’s freedom. 
Law and courtesy have dictated concurrence on the part of 
the allied authorities. If the Church owes it to the State to 
be mindful of the partnership, the State owes it equally to 
the Church to throw no gratuitous or irksome impediments 
in the way of constitutionally formulated changes. History 
records that upon occasion both partners have fallen short, and 
history has pronounced an agreed judgment upon both. The 
time accordingly has come when on the basis of experience 
the ancient theory of a co-ordinated Church and State may, 
it is believed, be embodied in an improved arrangement, 
designed to obviate friction and based on national goodwill. 
No time could be more propitious for such an understanding 
than the present. The State has at least as much to gain 
from it as the Church. For it becomes increasingly evident 
that in the coming years the problem of civil government will 
be desperate if Christian principles are not maintained in social 
and political life. A government which is secular and pagan 
in its policy need not expect to be supported by the active 
loyalty of Church folk. A people which is secular and pagan 
in its motives, a medley of nations which ignore the rudiments 
of Christian duty, will head for ruin. Both in social life and 
in international relations, something more than calculated 
justice and a chilly code of ethics is going to be required for 
the peace of the world. That something Christianity alone 
can provide. The religion which has so profound and so 
elevating a message for the individual soul and for men’s daily 
relations with each other has a mission to the nations both in 
themselves and in their everyday intercourse. If in Scotland 
a fresh trial is to be given to the old concordat revised in the 
light of three centuries of chequered experience, it is not 
merely because a cherished tradition pleads to our antiquarian 
sentiments for survival, but because Church and State cannot 
live wholly apart, because increasingly religion must assert its 
power in the counsels of statesmanship and patriotism, because 
we have been driven to realise that the State is not a secular 
institution, and because, with the reviving passion for Christian 
unity, we have begun to discern that the future calls for the 
closest possible co-operation between the two master foci of 
organised human loyalty. 

Whatever faults may justly be laid to the charge of the 
Church of Scotland, it has never regarded with a callous or 
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superior eye the secessions of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, or left unaltered the situation from which they 
sprung: Immediately after the latest and greatest of them, 
through the tardy remorse of Parliament it secured in 18438 
legal authorisation to reduce the arbitrary powers of the 
patronage which had been thrust upon it against all re- 
monstrances by the Act of 1712, only five years after the 
Union of the English and Scottish Parliaments, an Act against 
which the Church protested year after year in vain, and which 
has in fact been responsible for almost all its experience of 
schism ; and in 1844 it received civil authority to set up new 
parishes guoad sacra, endowed by voluntary effort, as con- 
stituent parishes in the presbyteries. Finally, in 1866 
patronage was abolished by Parliament, the Church under- 
taking to pay monetary compensation to the patrons of livings 
who were sordid enough to claim it. Our great historic 
occasion of separation was done away with by the same 
authority which had imposed it, but the evil result and the 
injured temper remained. The hurt was far from healed. 
Many Free Churchmen who had resented patronage and had 
made sacrifices rather than endure it, stoutly opposed its 
removal from the Established Church. Those on both sides 
who had hoped that the way would now be clear to reunion 
were speedily disillusioned, The ‘“ Establishment” regained 
strength with remarkable steadiness while the separated 
Churches flourished, but disestablishing inclinations also grew 
apace. Yet with the arrival of a new generation on both 
sides the situation grew easier. Disestablishment could only 
be secured by protracted and bitter campaigning in the 
political field, if indeed it was practicable at all. And alliance 
with a political party was felt by many to be at least as objec- 
tionable as alliance with the State, while much less dignified. 
Party politics in pulpit or on platform has never seemed to 
the Scottish people to be the proper exercise of the vocation 
of their ministers. And finally a fresh experience of un- 
welcome and embarrassing litigation, culminating in the legal 
catastrophe of 1904 in connection with the Church union of 
1900 between the Free and the United Presbyterian Churches, 
suggested to many that “freedom” had its own hazards and 
difficulties outside an ecclesiastical establishment. 

In 1878 and in 1886 the Church of Scotland made friendly 
overtures to the Free Churches to confer with a view to 
co-operation and union on any terms “consistent with the 
maintenance and support of an establishment of religion ” 
and “the sacredness of the ancient endowments.” But the 
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time was not ripe. In 1907 an invitation to unreserved 
conference was accepted by the United Free Church, and two 
years later large and representative committees of ministers 
and laymen were appointed “to enter into unrestricted con- 
ference on the existing ecclesiastical situation, and on the 
main causes which keep the Churches apart.” From that 
time the work of conference has proceeded without a hitch, in 
spite of sectional apprehensions and hesitations on either side 
and in spite of the retarding influence of war conditions. The 
onus of constructive responsibility has naturally rested upon 
the Church of Scotland “ Hundred,” as the Committee is 


| often called; but the burden has been, by common consent, 


not unworthily borne. Laymen have rendered signal service. 
The United Free Church representatives have co-operated 
with unfailing courtesy and loyalty. Year by year a spirit of 
mutual confidence and esteem has steadily grown. Though 
many of the most valued personalities in the conference have 
passed away, the desire for union has never wavered. The 


| General Assemblies have annually approved of the action and 


policy of their delegates. 
In 1910 an interim report was issued which dealt with 


| the vital facts of the ecclesiastical situation, with the spiritual 


freedom of the Church, and with the national recognition of 
religion. In 1911 a report outlined a constructive policy. 
Following it in 1912 the Church of Scotland tabled an 


| impressive “ Memorandum ” outlining a suggested course of 


procedure and of possible legislation, which was received with 
reassuring favour by the United Free Church, and which has 


| formed the solid basis of subsequent construction. ‘This 


document marked a determinative stage in the negotiations. 
Its preparation proved that the Church of Scotland was in 
earnest with the project, and its reception across the ecclesias- 
tical border was decisive evidence that its effort to appreciate 


and to accommodate the position of the sister Church had 
| achieved very substantial success. Both Churches believed in 


national religion, though they stood apart and viewed it from 
the standpoint of a different experience. Both believed in the 
spiritual freedom of the Church, though each had a different 
method of attaining it. Could a Church be both national and 
free? Could it in Scotland be recognised as the National 
Church though a far from negligible fraction of the people still 
remained outside? Could it be spiritually free although it 
retained a statutory and traditional recognition as national by 


, the State? An answer in the affirmative depended upon the 


willingness of the Church of Scotland to seek for the removal 
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of certain limitations which, while in no wise advantaging the 
State, retarded the constitutional freedom of the Church in 
its operations, upon the willingness of the United Free Church 
to respect the substance of the historic theory and practice of 
Church and State relationship provided that those limitations 
were removed, and upon the willingness of Parliament to 
concur in the requisite procedure and, within the civil province, 
to effectuate the desired revision. 


The Memorandum of 1912 has been officially summarised 
as follows :— 


(1) The pressing problem in relation to union is that of 
the adjustment of State relations in a manner acceptable 
to both Churches, 

(2) It would be difficult, if not impracticable, to secure 
concurrence in an attempt to define special State rela- 
tions in a modern statute. The problem must therefore 
be approached on the footing of modifying and adapting 
what is ancient, and not of attempting to create some- 
thing new. 

(3) A constitution might be framed and adopted setting 
forth the spiritual liberty claimed by the Church; this 
constitution might be recognised as lawful by Parliament, 
and all statutory provisions inconsistent therewith might 
be declared to be repealed. 

(4) There are expressions in some of the ancient statutes 
which give colour to the argument that the special recog- 
nition of the Church of Scotland is so conceived as to be 
inconsistent with the recognition of other Churches as 
Christian Churches, and it seems desirable to endeavour 
to obviate this suggestion by an express statutory dis- 
avowal of any exclusive claim of the Church of Scotland 
to recognition by the State as a Christian Church.’ 


1 It may be of interest to append the terms subsequently employed by the 
joint-statement issued by both the conferring committees in the Assembly 
reports of 1919 :— 

“The position of other Churches in relation to the State or the law is 4 
matter of general public policy, in regard to which positive proposals cannot 
well appropriately be formulated except upon the initiative of these Churches 
themselves. On the other hand, the Church of Scotland cannot assent to be 
deprived of the recognition by the civil courts of the independence and finality 
of the action and judgments of her courts in matters spiritual, nor would such 
a measure be in the real interest of other Churches. But whilst it does not 
appear to be within the province of the Church of Scotland to approach Parlia- 
ment with any positive proposals with regard to the position of other Churches, 
it has been suggested by the representatives of the Church of Scotland that it 
is in the power of the Church to take advantage of any approach to Parliament 
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(5) In regard to endowments, the Church of Scotland 
will go forward with the matter only upon the footing 
that the endowments are conserved for the United Church 
and are not secularised. On the other hand, certain 
readjustments would be necessary to meet the new con- 
ditions. These would fall to be framed by a Parliamentary 
Commission, acting upon general lines antecedently agreed 
_ between the Church and the Government in charge 
of the proposed legislation. 


In 1914 the desire of the United Free Church to see the 
terms of the contemplated Articles of Constitution before 
pronouncing a definite opinion upon the proposals of the 
Memorandum found fulfilment in the presentation of the first- 
published draft of a memorable group of “ Articles declaratory 
of the Constitution of the Church of Scotland in Matters 
Spiritual.” From 1914 to the present year a process of revision 
and amendment has been constantly undergone by the docu- 
ment in the light of discussion in the committees, in the 


' Assemblies and subordinate courts of the Church, and elsewhere. 


— 


a 


The United Free Church representatives have accepted the 
Articles as forming a satisfactory basis of union. Church of 
Scotland minority groups have had their apprehensions regard- 
ing the security of the Historic Faith and of National Religion 
largely allayed as revision progressed. A United Free Church 
minority of somewhat larger number, while practically satisfied 
with the declarations of theoretic freedom contained within 
the Articles, stoutly maintains its suspicion and dislike of 
anything like a national establishment, and accordingly 
deprecates further movement towards union upon the basis 
of the draft. Meanwhile there has been no set-back. Pres- 
byteries have been reviewing the proposals afresh. At the 
Assemblies it was evident that it was the conviction of an 


to secure that the recognition of the position and work of other Churches in 
Scotland shall not be prejudiced by any legislative provisions in regard to the 
Church of Scotland or ancient statutory ey »ressions based on the theory that 
there is ‘na uther face of Kirk . . . within this realm.’ In this view it has 
been suggested that in the Act which is contemplated a provision shall be in- 
serted to secure that the recognition of the Church of Scotland as the national 
Church shall be divorced from all such associations to the prejudice of the 
recognition of other Churches. The terms of such a statutory declaration 
would be matter of careful consideration. But some such provision as the 
following has been tentatively suggested :— 

“ Nothing which is contained in this or any other statute dealing with the Church 
of Scotland shall be construed to the prejudice of the recognition of any other Church 


in Scotland as a Christian Church protected by law in the exercise of its spiritual 
functions.”’ 
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overwhelming majority of ministers and laymen that the work 
should go forward without avoidable delay. 

In their most recent form, as presented to the Supreme 
Court of the Church, the Articles are nine in number. They 
are not a draft of a new constitution. They presuppose the 






existing constitution of the Church, but are intended to declare f 
the liberty of the Church in spiritual matters. State relation- J 
ship and the security of the Church’s patrimony are outside their [ 
scope, being determined by civil statute and traditional use f 
and wont. They are a statement of the Church’s character fF 
and rights and obligations as a true branch of the Universal [7 


Church. 


Article I. asserts the place of the Church of Scotland within F 


the Church Catholic, summarises its essential faith and spiritual 
mission, declares its adherence to the Scottish Reformation, 
and its acceptance of the Word of God contained in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as its supreme rule 
of faith and life. In its testimony of faith it will be noted that 
this Article is not content with the formula, “ believing in .. .” 
It deliberately widens the character of the Church’s witness- 
bearing and confession, using the phrases, “ worshipping ... 
adoring .. . confessing . . . glorying in... owning obedience 
to... trusting in... proclaiming... labouring for...”  In- 
complete though the sentence necessarily must be, it is a 
welcome and significant departure from confessional usage. 
It prefers the vocabulary of religion to the vocabulary of creeds 
and dogmatic systems, except in the use of the historic terms 
“the same in substance.” In the clause, “trusting in the 
promised renewal and guidance of the Holy Spirit,” there is 
affirmed the Church’s confidence that in spiritual experience 
and in progressive knowledge of the truth the grace of God 
will not fail either the Church or the individual Christian. 
And in the final clause, “labouring for the advancement of 
the Kingdom of God throughout the world,” an age-long 
lacuna in the creeds is filled up by the profession of the 
Church’s ethical and social and missionary vocation at home 
and abroad. The article runs thus :— 


I. The Church of Scotland is part of the Holy 
Catholic or Universal Church; worshipping one God, 
Almighty, all-wise and all-loving, in the Trinity of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, the same in sub- 
stance, equal in power and glory; adoring the Father, 
infinite in Majesty, of whom are all things; confessing 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Eternal Son, made very man 
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for our salvation ; glorying in His Cross and Resurrection, 
and owning obedience to Him as the Head over all things 
to His Church; trusting in the promised renewal and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit ; proclaiming the forgiveness 
of sins and acceptance with God through faith in Christ, 
and the gift of Eternal life; and labouring for the 
advancement of the Kingdom of God throughout the 
world. The Church of Scotland adheres to the Scottish 
Reformation; receives the Word of God which is con- 
tained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
as its supreme rule of faith and life; and avows the 
fundamental doctrines of the Catholic faith founded 
thereupon. 


The Second Article relates the Church to its historic sub- 


II. The principal subordinate standard of the Church 
of Scotland is the Westminster Confession of Faith 
approved by the General Assembly of 1647, containing 
the sum and substance of the Faith of the Reformed 
Church. Its government is Presbyterian, and is exercised 
through Kirk-sessions, Presbyteries, Provincial Synods, 
and General Assemblies. Its system and principles of 
worship, orders, and discipline are in accordance with 
“The Directory for the Public Worship of God,” “The 
Form of Presbyterial Church Government,” and “The 
Form of Process,” as these have been or may hereafter 
be interpreted or modified by Acts of the General 
Assembly or by consuetude. 


The Third Article affirms the Church’s continuity with 
the Church of Scotland reformed in 1560 and subsequently 
secured by Parliamentary statutes in its liberties, and 
acknowledges its distinctive obligation “as a national Church 
representative of the Christian Faith of the Scottish people.” 


III. This Church is in historical continuity with the 
Church of Scotland which was reformed in 1560, whose 
liberties were ratified in 1592, and for whose security 
provision was made in the Treaty of Union of 1707. 
The continuity and identity of the Church of Scotland are 
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not prejudiced by the adoption of these Articles. Asa 
national Church representative of the Christian Faith 
of the Scottish people it acknowledges its distinctive § 
call and duty to bring the ordinances of religion to the 
people in every parish of Scotland through a territorial 
ministry. 


The Fourth Article defines the nature and scope of the F 
autonomy of the Church as a branch of the Universal Church F 
in matters spiritual and ecclesiastical, recognition by civil > 1 
authority neither conferring its proper government and juris-f} auth 
diction nor implying the right of the State to invade them. Stat 


» tow: 
IV. This Chureh, as part of the Universal Church |) opp 


wherein the Lord Jesus Christ has appointed a govern-f) the 
ment in the hands of Church office-bearers, receives from 
Him, its Divine King and Head, and from Him alone, 
the right and power subject to no civil authority to 
legislate, and to adjudicate finally, in all matters off 
doctrine, worship, government, and discipline in thep 
Church, including the right to determine all questions} 
concerning membership and office in the Church, the 
constitution and membership of its Courts, and the mode 
of election of its office-bearers, and to define the 
boundaries of the spheres of labour of its ministers 
and other office-bearers. Recognition by civil authority 
of the separate and independent government and juris- [ 
diction of this Church in matters spiritual, in whatever > 
manner such recognition be expressed, does not in any 
way affect the character of this government and juris- 
diction as derived from the Divine Head of the Church 
alone, or give to the civil authority any right of inter- 
ference with the proceedings or judgments of the Church 


aor 


salle 











within the sphere of its spiritaal government and a 
jurisdiction. : 
{ 


The Fifth Article states the Church’s liberty in matters of § to 
doctrine, its safeguards and its self-appointed limits in the Ch 
exercise of that freedom. the 


V. This Church has the inherent right, free from 
interference by civil authority, but under the safeguards 
for deliberate action and legislation provided by the 
Church itself, to frame or adopt its subordinate standards. 
to declare the sense in which it understands its Confession 
of Faith, to modify the forms of expression therein, oT 
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to formulate other doctrinal statements, and to define 
the relation thereto of its office-bearers and members, 
but always in agreement with the Word of God and the 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian Faith contained 
in the said Confession, of which agreement the Church 
shall be sole judge, and with due regard to liberty of 
opinion in points which do not enter into the substance 
of the faith. 


The Sixth Article attests the divine appointment and 
authority of the civil power, and affirms the obligations of the 
State and the Nation as Christian towards Religion and 
towards the Church. It declares the mutual duties and the 
opportunities of mutual service which fall to the Church and 
the State, and the freedom inherent in both. 


VI. This Church acknowledges the divine appoint- 
ment and authority of the civil magistrate within his own 
sphere, and maintains its historic testimony to the duty 
of the nation acting in its corporate capacity to render 
homage to God, to acknowledge the Lord Jesus Christ 
to be King over the nations, to obey His laws, to 
reverence His ordinances, to honour His Church, and to 
promote in all appropriate ways the Kingdom of God. 
The Church and the State owe mutual duties to each 
other, and acting within their respective spheres may 
signally promote each other’s welfare. The Church and 
the State have the right to determine each -for itself all 
questions concerning the extent and the continuance of 
their mutual relations in the discharge of these duties and 
the obligations arising therefrom. 


The Seventh Article acknowledges the duty of working 
for Christian unity and further reunion in the Church. Like 
the First Article it thus repairs one of the standing defects 
of confessional literature. And it keeps the door legally open 
to union with other Churches without loss of identity, the 
Church itself determining the consistency of such a step with 
the Articles. 


VII. The Church of Scotland, believing it to be the 
will of Christ that His disciples should be all one in the 
Father and in Him, that the world may believe that 
the Father has sent Him, recognises the obligation to 
seek and promote union with other Churches in which 
it finds the Word to be purely preached, the sacraments 
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administered according to Christ’s ordinance, and dis. 
cipline rightly exercised; and it has the right to unite 
with any such Church without loss of its identity on 
terms which this Church finds to be consistent with these 
Articles. 


The Eighth Article conserves the Church’s right to interpret 
the Articles and under its own safeguards to modify or add to F 
them, but always in harmony with the First Article, which 
thus becomes the permanent anchor of its faith and mission. 
The Church itself is to be the judge of the consistency of F 
such modifications with that Article. The second sentence f 
prescribes a formal method of safeguarding legislation from F 
undue haste, but to many it will occur that the dignity of 
the document would not suffer if this provision, an eleventh- 
hour insertion, were omitted, since it requires even for secondary [7 
changes a larger majority of Presbyteries than the Church J 
has ever demanded under its ancient Barrier Act procedure. [ 
To the present writer it appears to be a reprehensible pro- [7 
cedure, too common in constitution-making, to impose upon 
the future a more stringent demand for approximate unan- ff 
imity than the Church has required either in the past or in 
the present vital instance. It implies distrust of the Church 
in coming generations, and it suggests that the Church of 
to-day has a greater competence in matters of faith and 
freedom. It ought to suffice in terms of the first sentence 
in the Article to insist upon the customary safeguards of a §f 
majority in one Assembly, a majority of the Presbyteries 
during the subsequent year, and a repeated majority in the 
following Assembly. The Article runs as follows :— 


VIII. The Church has the right to interpret these 
Articles, and, subject to the safeguards for deliberate f 
action and legislation provided by the Church itself, to 
modify or add to them ; but always consistently with the 
provisions of the first Article hereof, adherence to which 
as interpreted by the Church, is essential to its continuity 
and corporate life. No alteration of or addition to these 
Articles shall be made until the proposed alteration or 
addition has been transmitted by the General Assembly 
to the Presbyteries of the Church, and has obtained the 
consent of a majority of two-thirds of the whole of the 
said Presbyteries in two immediately successive years, and 
in case in either year the requisite majority is not obtained, 
the same or a similar proposal shall not be again trans- 
mitted for the consent of Presbyteries until an interval 
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of five years after the failure to obtain the requisite 
majority has been reported to the General Assembly. 


The Ninth Article is a formal ratification and confirmation 
of the Church’s constitution as a whole in view of the declara- 
tory explanations contained in the preceding eight paragraphs. 


1X. Subject to the provisions of the foregoing Articles 
and the powers of amendment therein contained, the 
Constitution of the Church of Scotland is hereby anew 
ratified and confirmed by the Church. ‘ 


Such are the contents of this remarkable Scottish effort 
to prepare the way for one of the most interesting Church 
unions ever undertaken. By a decisive majority the Presby- 
teries of the Church of Scotland have already approved of 
the Articles “as the basis of an approach to the Govern- 
ment,” opening the way to prompt and effective forward 


» steps. In the United Free Church it has been thought 
* PFO" to be right that the Established Church, in view of its 
los relation to the State, should alone approach Parliament in 


order to secure the State’s recognition of the Constitution 
as contemplated with a view to reunion. It is not very 
material either to Parliament or to the Churches concerned 
whether both Churches go forward together or the Established 
Church goes forward bearing an agreed basis of union in its 
hands. The action of the Churches which formed the United 


precedent for a joint approach to the civil legislature. In that 
case three Free Churches, influenced, it may be, by the recent 
Scottish Churches’ litigation, had prepared a joint constitution 
dealing both with property and with spiritual powers, went 
jointly to Parliament and obtained “ An Act to authorise the 
Union of the Methodist New Connexion, the Bible Christians, 


} and the United Methodist Free Churches under the name 
' of ‘The United Methodist Church’... ,” the last clause of 


the preamble being : “« Whereas the purposes of this Act cannot 
be effected without the authority of Parliament.” Among the 
provisions of the enacting clauses is included power to resolve 
on union, to adopt a deed poll of foundation, to unite with 
other religious bodies. In the Foundation Deed Poll thus 
recognised by the State there appears a statement of doctrines 
held and taught, and a provision enabling the United Church 
to reconsider every tenth year alterations in doctrinal tenets, 
basis of membership, constitution, powers and duties of its 
highest court, ete. The policy of the Scottish Church is thus 
Vor. XVIII.—No. 2. 17 
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paralleled in an interesting fashion by this English analogy. 
Neither by the United Free Church nor by the Church of 
Scotland need there be felt any doubt as to Parliament’s free- 
dom and willingness to concur in the proposed step. Parlia- 
ment, like the Scottish public, may be trusted to welcome 
a healing of our schism. ‘The Church of England is not likely f 
to grudge such legislation to the sister Establishment in the 
Northern Kingdom, to whose history and Constitution its 
prelates and divines and lay leaders have devoted in recent F 
years such close study as is evidenced in the Report of the Ff 
Archbishops’ Committee on Church and State in 1916. In f 
that report the Anglican Committee say of the outline of 
principle and policy in the Scottish Memorandum: “The f) 
breadth, completeness, and uncompromising character of this 
Declaration make it one of the most remarkable expositions 
in modern times of the meaning of spiritual independence”; 
but with a certain ruefulness they have elsewhere to add: 
‘It is obvious that the present position in Scotland is in no 
way analogous with ours. When the two Churches are united, F 
the vast majority of the people of Scotland will be included F 
in the United Church.” De jure and de facto the United f 
Church, concerning whose title “The Church of Scotland,” 
simpliciter, there has never been a moment’s question, would 
in the language of the Articles be “representative of the 
Christian faith of the Christian people.” And as to the 
prospective attitude of the English Free Churches, when I | 
remember with what eager goodwill so ardent an English } 
voluntary as the late Mr Silvester Horne, and so resolute a 
Free Churchman as Principal Fairbairn, welcomed our project 
and the policy on which it rests, I cannot bring myself to be 
afraid that they will put any obstacle in our way. Unless 
I am mistaken, both Anglicans and English Free Churchmen 
would agree in the opinion that no small part may yet be 
played by our reunited Scottish Church in the promotion } 
of those closer and happier relations between the Churches 
of the United Kingdom and of the Empire and of the 
English-speaking world to which we all look forward and for 
which we already are united in prayer. 


WILLIAM A. CURTIS. 


EpINBURGH. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH TO 
THE PHENOMENA KNOWN AS 
SPIRITUALISTIC. 


Sir OLIVER LODGE. 


THE recent Church Congress at Leicester attracted consider- 
able attention, partly because it dealt with a live subject—the 
question of human survival, whether there could be any proof 
of it, and what future existence would be like. A good deal 
of irresponsible chatter, mingled with some sense, was reported 
on the subject by the newspapers. But it is probably unfair 
to judge of Congress-proceedings by newspaper reports: 
certainly it would be unfair to judge of a meeting of the 
British Association on that basis. Reporters are bound to 
attend the most popular sections, and in the present state of 
popular education they have to present only the most super- 
ficial aspect in order to be intelligible, even if they themselves 
understand fully what they report ;—whereas those behind 
the scenes know that good work is being done, fruitful ideas 
promulgated, important friendships made, and stimulus supplied 
for another year’s secluded exploration. The best of every- 
thing lies in the unseen, the unheard, and the unreported. 
Let us hope that what is true of a scientific organisation may 
be true of a religious one also. 

A certain amount of flippancy appears to have invaded 
the proceedings at times; but perhaps that is permissible. 
Even when dealing with grave subjects one cannot always be 
grave; and amusing phrases, like a wish for “unfurnished 
lodgings in Gehenna” as preferable to the kind of work and 
service attributed in some books to our dead young soldiers 
amid surroundings not very different from those of earth, 
mean no more than the gouty connoisseur may have meant 
when, on being recommended a remedial brand of sherry, he 
said that he would prefer the gout. Yet it is rather surprising 
259 
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that the helpful and happy though rather mundane activities 
of our lost sons and heroes should be regarded as repellent by 
the vicar of a London parish ; and certainly this jocular treat- 
ment of human destiny illustrates the distance the clergy have 
travelled from medizval eschatology, or even from that which 
prevailed half a century ago, when hell was held over the 
laity as a terrible and authoritative threat. So, I venture 
to say, it will be with other doctrines which hold the field 
now. Beliefs will imperceptibly change, and in due time a 
reference to these now half-accepted but then silently-discarded 
teachings will furnish occasion for a laugh. Already the 
recently orthodox and hymn-bolstered teaching about a long 
long sleep in sepulchres till a distant day of judgment, 
followed by resurrection and reanimation of the corpse, has 
become subject matter for a jest about the fate of missionaries 
who had become incorporate with cannibals. And so en- 
lightenment gradually proceeds ; even when no effort is made 
to cast off the fetters with which Christian theology, after its 
inspired infancy and during its worldly maturity, was bound. 
The bonds seem to be of a material which rots off in time, 
so that they can be discarded with little exertion and without 
any appearance of revolt. 

The chief objection to this simple kind of conservative 
inertia is that each generation is behindhand ; decay of belief 
has to precede emancipation, which therefore lags unduly 
behind contemporary intelligence. Conscious effort might 
break the fetters before they were manifestly rotten. ‘The 
vows of medizvalism should not hamper and impede the 
Church to-day. A living organism cramped by a shell which 
it has outgrown is in hard case; the shell can be cast, but not 
before it has become a danger. It is true that the protection 
of a doctrinal shell has been sought, quite naturally, by 
earnest men. Without such an outer covering the soft parts 
of the body politic would seem to run great risk ; yet, in the 
animal kingdom, the process of evolution has shown that 
advance and progress really lay with the organism which 
reversed the position of hard and soft. That creature suc- 
zeeded best which had its hard parts inside, as a supporting 
skeleton, and which exposed its flesh and skin and delicate 
organs to the healthy stimulus of wind and weather, and if 
need be to dangers and wounds. It was found in fact that in 
a state of health they possessed recuperative powers against 
all minor injuries. The unconscious faith involved in dispensing 
with shell protection was justified. So may it always be! 
The casting of any hard shell of doctrine is however 4 
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dangerous period, from which the organism naturally shrinks. 
In its doctrine of the Last Things the Church at the present 
epoch is in the position of having cast its medieval shell,—it 





ave fF) no longer believes in the fixity of eternal fate at death, nor in 
ich two extreme regions in the hereafter, one of “ bliss unending,” 
the and the other of “eternity of woe,’—but it has not con- 
ure stituted for itself any new form of words, nor any creed of 
ield § equal strength ; and accordingly it is acutely sensitive to any 
© a F attempts at such a doctrine, made by those whom it must 
ded — regard as quacks: that is, people who trespass on an outlying 
the [| fringe of the theological domain,—the scientific explorers who 
ong }| enter upon it without prejudice or presuppositions, ignoring 
ent, all desires and longings and medizval learning, and setting to 
has {| work carefully and critically to ascertain what the truth really 
ies J) js, The real question is the old one,—What is the truth ? 

en- | 

ade FP The ascertainment of truth is always a slow process, and 
r its there will be plenty of people to urge that the Church cannot 
und. | put itself in the position of an unprejudiced investigator un- 
ime, | hampered by vows and promises of belief. ‘They will say that 


out §) it is bound by its great traditions, that it is based upon a 
foundation of faith, that it cannot be a free enquirer ; it must 


itive resist to the uttermost all crude and unsanctified attempts to 
elief eer through the barrier of death and to report what really 
duly ies beyond. Even among the laity, not so closely bound by 
ight | vows, the attempt seems to some people impious: either the 
The — screen is impenetrable, or we were not meant to pierce it. 
the Historically it has often seemed as if science were penetrating 
hich into forbidden regions, prying into secrets which were better 
; not hidden, and seizing things too mighty for its grasp. But never 
>tion yet in the long run has it so turned out, nor will it turn out so 
, by in the present case. The idea that we have no right to search 


parts \ for hidden treasure, or to knock at closed doors, is mere super- 
stition, by no means supported by high authority; which, on 


that — the contrary, definitely instructs us to ask, to seek, and to 
hich knock. Apart from authority, however, science is bound to 
suc- examine everything it can; and a common familiar thing like 


rting death is not likely to be the sole exception. 

icate If the old beliefs concerning the hereafter are really extinct 
nd if before the new ones are formulated,—if henceforward the 
Church can keep its mind open to discoveries, and be ready 
to advance to new perceptions of divine truth as fast as they 
nsing are gradually revealed to reverent scrutiny, using all reasonable 
| care not to accept things prematurely and not to be deceived, 
ver a —then the present period of uncertainty and feebleness may 
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turn out beneficial in the long run. But it zs a period of 
feebleness, and something should be done during the present 
generation, something to secure the safety of the organism and 
to ward off the dangets which threaten it during the transition 
eriod. 

. But although the clergy can hardly form a good court of 
enquiry, they can decide what their attitude shall be if things 
prove true. The ascertainment of truth must be conducted 
on non-ecclesiastical lines; investigation must start free and 
unprejudiced ; if it takes its “stand upon a foundation of faith,” 
or “looks at the matter from the Christian standpoint,” its 
conclusions will not carry much weight. A scientific enquirer 
ought to have no predilection for one conclusion rather than 
another; his sole business is to ascertain. what is the actual 
fact. If, after having spent many years on the enquiry, he 
comes back and says,—Yes, now I can stand upon a secure 
religious foundation, now I can regard the universe from a 
Christian standpoint,—it will be because his enquiries have 
brought him into this position, not because he started thence 
on his journey. If the conclusions of science are found to 
agree in any respect with the intuitions of the saints, well and 
good. Saints and prophets doubtless have their own avenues 
to truth; they may be led by an inner light. Science is not 
the only avenue, it is one avenue; but it must be free and 
untrammelled, never bound by a vow, or a creed, or any- 
thing else. 

And if any men of science at the present time forget their 
charter of freedom, for which their ancestors struggled, and 
exhibit rigid adherence to some system of conservative ortho- 
doxy,—if they reject facts in regions which they have not 
explored, on the ground of presuppositions and prejudices,— 
they are false to the highest scientific tradition and are falling 
into a morass from which they should have been safe. 

But is it true that diversity of opinion exists in the scientific 
camp? Yes; there are those who have investigated and those 
who have not. There are some who think they know before- 
hand that these phenomena are impossible and absurd. They 
would even put the civil law into action to stop the enquiry 
if they could. Dogmatic prejudice coupled with a desire to 
persecute, to expel new truth under the name of heresy, 1s 
unfortunately no exclusive privilege of theologians. This fact 
increases the Church’s difficulty, no doubt. If every scientific 
man taught the same thing, probably the Church would see its 
course clear. But that never happens,—in the early stages of 
a subject it never will. In the days of Galileo there were 
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scientific and philosophic as well as clerical opponents. In 
the early days of Charles Darwin there was plenty of scien- 
tific hostility. When Lister began his beneficent work he 
was ridiculed by the medical profession. Unanimity is not 
to be expected. The plain man must judge for himself 
about the reasonableness of the contending factions. The 
more cultivated man may try experiments for himself, and 
endeavour to learn something of the phenomena at first hand. 
That is what I think some individual members of the Church 
might do. It is what a few undoubtedly have done. It is 
possible that many may not consider themselves good judges 
of truth in these sublunary affairs; no one is infallible, and 
few are trained in science. But what they can do is to ascer- 
tain what the asserted phenomena are really like, rid them- 
selves of misconceptions, and become able to estimate the 
critics at their true value ;—a process which may take a little 
time and patience, and might well be relegated to those speci- 
ally called to the task. It is not a subject on which everyone 
is equally competent. Indeed no such subject exists. If it 
were a question between the rival claims to veneration of 
Beethoven or Wagner, of Bach or Strauss, a person with an 
unmusical ear or one with a dislike of classical music would 
not be a suitable member of a committee. (Though it is 
likely that people of that kind would be put on, in a spirit of 
fairness, so that all varieties of opinion should be represented.) 
But, whether conducted by individuals or a committee, ex- 
amination of the facts should be mainly for the purpose of 
enlarging experience, hardly for the purpose of deciding 
between rival hypotheses and determining the exact nature 
of the truth. 

What 1 should recommend the Church to do, as a living 
organism, and what I think it might do with some prompt- 
hess, is to proceed hypothetically. If the asserted pheno- 
mena turn out to be true, if communication between the 
dead and the living is even in a minor degree really 
possible, what should be the attitude of the Church? If for 
a time it really does not know what is truth and what is 
falsehood, it must suspend judgment and proceed cautiously : 
but if ministers of religion really open their minds to the 
evidence, if they examine the proofs carefully and without 
prejudice, they will surely be guided in the direction of the 
truth. A mass of work has already been done, and there 
are many books to be read. A student must be critical and 
cautious, but, if he is to make progress, he must not be led 
away by loud-voiced assertions, easy slander, and careless 
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misrepresentation. Quotations should be verified, contexts 
should be studied, everything should be given a fair chance. 

I cannot say that these precautions were conspicuous in 
recent Church Congress utterances, and I must now enter upon 
a few criticisms. 1 know that newspaper reports are not to be 
treated as authoritative, but I choose the soberest account, from 
The Times of 16th October 1919, and select some statements; 
citing them not for the sake of controversy but for the sake of 
explication, since it is to be presumed that the statements made 
represent some kind of general misunderstanding. 


First I will take a sentence from a leading article in The 
Times of October 17. The writer says that I and Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle “proclaim the existence of people with two 
powers, the power of raising spirits and the power of foretelling 
the future.” 

Well, as it stands, the statement is unintentionally untrue. 
Practice of necromancy, and incantations to raise ghosts or 
the devil, are redolent of the middle ages: so far as I am 
concerned I know nothing about such processes, nor have | 
any knowledge of people who practise incantation or any form 
of magic. 

As to foretelling the future, such a power is at present 
sub judice. To say that it is non-existent is absurd. Every 
astronomer foretells the future ; so do doctors ; and even states- 
men and politicians sometimes. Predictions are usually in- 
ferences from the present, and are always liable to unforeseen 
contingency. They are never infallible. Something may 
interfere with the predicted return of a comet or a swarm of 
meteors, or even with an eclipse, though the latter contingency 
is unlikely. Ifa wider knowledge of the present, and a closer 
acquaintance with the springs of human action, enable some 
Intelligences to infer about the future more than would 
ordinarily seem possible,—especially about human affairs sub- 
ject to the disturbing influence of genuine free will,—well, 
it is for us to find out if such a power exists. At present I 
have never dogmatised on that subject—and the communi- 
cators with whom I have been in touch are very modest about 
it, though they imply that occasionally exceptional sources of 
information are open to them,—but I am willing to collect 
trustworthy evidence of such a power and seek to ascertain its 
Laws. Evidence not properly authenticated before the event 
cannot be allowed to count. 

Oddly enough, however, it would appear that strictly there 
is something illegal about receiving predictions and recording 
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them. If so, then it is our duty to break the law to that 
extent. It is kind of the law to use its great machinery for 
the purpose of protecting ignorant people from fortune-telling 
gipsies and the loss of half a crown; it is proverbially easier 
to punish the theft of a goose from a common than it is to 
proceed against him who steals the common from the goose ; 
but surely there are graver cases of swindling which better 
demand attention, and cases where the persons protected 
would be grateful. There is more than a suspicion that the 
prime motive of a petty persecution of mediums is hostility 
to the subject. Pretenders to powers they do not possess 
should be dealt with otherwise. No one really wants to be 
deceived, and fraudulent persons could be black-listed and 


avoided. Even the possession of genuine power is no 
guarantee of high motives: not all mediums are equally 


desirable. But most of those I have encountered are simple 
earnest folk, anxious to use a power they hardly understand, 
for good objects, and especially for the help of bereaved 
people and persons in distress. Indeed I am inclined to 
think that actual intentional fraud is not common, and can 
be guarded against if reasonable precautions are taken. The 
imperfect understanding, the wrong interpretation, and the 
occasional feebleness of genuine power are much more serious 
difficulties. Every communication through a medium is 
necessarily sophisticated by that medium. It is like light 
coming through coloured glass. In some cases the colour is 
slight—but I have never known it absent. Even when glass 
appears perfectly transparent to ordinary vision, spectrum 
analysis of the transmitted beam shows large tracts of opacity. 
It is a subject on which I must write more, but the S.P.R. 


) has always allowed for sophistication and unconscious bias. 


We have had the same communicator speaking or writing 
through a large number of mediums, and though he con- 
spicuously preserves a common element, the kind of message 
Is never quite identical. ‘The same note may be sounded on 


} @ flute, a violin, or a trumpet, but there will be differences 


of tone; and in that simple case the harmonics which affect 
the quality are known. In more complicated cases the laws 
have still to be ascertained. 

Another analogy may be helpful. Sulphide of lead, car- 
bonate of lead, and chloride of lead, all truly contain the 
element lead, but the compounds differ. ‘To detect the 
common element in different ores needs experience and 
analysis, 


So it is in the psychic realm. No message must be 
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treated as infallible and obvious and simple. It is even the 
same with biblical utterances; scholarship is needed to in- 
terpret them, and mistakes may be made. The misappre- 
hensions displayed by casual readers are obtrusive ; and when 
prejudice is added to ignorance the result is either ludicrous 
or painful. 

In the matter of publication, however, the S.P.R. has 
adopted a consistent procedure. The whole of a message is 
usually reported if any of it is (unless there is something 


which happen to conform with his own views, and suppressing 
others. ‘There is always the possibility that his estimate may 
be wrong. Some of the apparent rubbish or padding included | 


in earlier S.P.R. reports has been recently found full of | 


meaning. See for instance Proceedings, vol. xxx. pp. 175- 


229 and pp. 291-805. Besides, in the long run, more instruc- | 
tion is obtained by collating and studying over a wide range. 
When a student records something which has an air—at | 








any rate a. superficial air—of absurdity, he may append a 
footnote to show that he is aware of its humorous appearance, § 


but he entertains a hope—a rather over-sanguine hope—that 
readers will be sufficiently literate to understand or to exercise 
discrimination, and not guffaw. Tares are often mingled with 
wheat, but it is a delicate and presumptuous, or at any rate 
premature, task to root out the one without injuring the 
other. The casual reader is bound to be incompetent, and 
yet is often self-satisfied and noisy. Responsible criticism 
is no frivolous amusement—it involves much comparative 
study. A man of one book is proverbially an incompetent 
critic of literature; a person who only studies one medium 
cannot have a broad enough basis for psychic discovery. 


Clear recognition of troubles of this kind makes the leaders | 


of the S.P.R. reticent, perhaps over reticent. They do not, } 


as do some enthusiasts, proclaim the good tidings wholesale, f 


in the spirit of the revivalist preacher; yet enthusiasm is 4 
thing to be thankful for: it is possible to overdo caution, and 
to hide light under a bushel. There must be a happy mean, 
in this as in all else, and it is through no bad intention that 
I myself perhaps err on one side or the other. Had it not 
been for the widespread misery of war-bereavement I should 
probably have continued a more stringent policy of reticence. 


But the solace which the facts themselves have brought to f 


many homes amply justifies a reasonable amount of publicity. 
Families have been reunited, sorrow has been alleviated, despait 
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‘en the ff has been checked, and a sane and religious outlook has been 
to in- ff restored ; and this not in a few cases but in a multitude. 
sappre- 

1 when It has been suggested to me that I should give one 


dicrous ff example of the help afforded by the facts. It is difficult to 

select, so I take a letter from a war-widow (personally a 
R. has [§ stranger) which happened to come to-day, and extract a few 
sage Is } passages; explaining however that the feelings of gratitude 








ething ff} are rightly due to the facts themselves, not to a mere 
entious ff agent :— 

iia “A sense of overwhelming gratitude . . . for all you 
te may | have done for my husband and myself compels me to 
cluded ¢ express my feelings. .. . You may remember that some 
full of few weeks after my husband’s death in action I wrote to 
. 175- you and besought your aid. You can never guess what 
astruc- I that meant to me, then and now, also I doubt not that 
range. |) the kindness was an aid to my husband, and in years to 
nir—at 1 come I trust will help our boy. [She then speaks of her 
end af own experience through a medium and of her reading of 
arance. ff books, and continues :] 

— that “I have the greatest pleasure in watching the affection 
conan between my small boy (who was six months old when his 
d with father left us here) and his father, whom he speaks of in 
ry rate the most natural if still babyish manner. I am perfectly 
ig the confident of the presence of my husband—at some times 
vt, and more than others,—and I feel a mutual joy between us 
Senta in consequence. Love has not been weakened by the 
arative passing, and whilst grief is natural ...I can and do 
petent sense the very close companionship of my husband, and 
edium that alone has helped me through these two years. 

“ With all my heart I thank you. From my childhood 
leaders ft I have been brought up to follow the Church's teaching, 
lo not, but in my awful sorrow I needed something beyond it. 
slesale, f I wanted to know and to realise that what my husband 
a hee himself had always so ardently believed was true, and that 
yn, and death did not destroy beyond the body. I thank God 
mean, you helped me, for no sorrow could have been greater 
n that than mine—and no gratitude greater than mine.” 
it not Well, that represents the kind of effect produced in a great 
should number of cases, though not all are able to express themselves. 
icence. I am not surprised that people who possess the knowledge 


ght to} wish to scatter their pearls broadcast, even though they them- 
blicity. f selves run the risk of being rent by the inappreciative. Per- 
Jespair haps this is a time when truth should be proclaimed from the 
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house-tops,—I do not know. One would have thought it 
a question eminently appropriate for the wisdom of the 
Church ;' and probably that is why they have begun to 
discuss it in Congress. * I trust they will have more knowledge 
when next they meet, and will remember not to forbid the 
performance of good works by those who do not belong to 
their own profession. Surely Luke ix. 50 has more valid 
authority than “ Article XIII.” 

I regret to have to comment adversely on a few passages | 
in the Church Congress speeches which were intended to | 
discredit our investigations in the past ;—for instance about | 
Mrs Piper's “ Control ” Phinuit :— 


“ Professor Charles Richet made exhaustive enquiries | 
and showed that [a person with a nick-name] Phinuit 
never existed in the flesh.” 


This is contrary to logic. Enquiries would indeed be exhaust- 
ive and exhausting if they did more in the negative direction |" 
than fail to find evidence of the existence of any given person. 
One cannot prove non-existence. | 

Again one of the speakers claimed to quote authority for | 
the statement that “ Phinuit was a vulgar, inconsistent liar.” 
Well, he wasn’t; but it is a safe libel, no legal action can be 
taken. Up to his lights he was a friendly well-meaning 
rather rough and hasty but affectionate hardworking person- 
ality. I say this of him, as a personality, from actual acquaint- 
ance. I make no statement that he ever existed in his own 
person in the flesh: how that may be I do not know. ‘The 
occurrence of secondary and multiple personalities is now 
recognised by medical authority, and is perhaps not quite 
unknown to general readers at the present day. Such person- 
alities have characters of their own, and false witness should 
not be borne against them. 

The above abusive sentence is said to be taken from an 
expository book by M. Sage, subsequently translated into 
English and called Mrs Piper and the Society for Psychical 
Research. 

The book is not a firsthand authority, but it is fairly trust- 
worthy. I know the book, and I challenge the reverend critic 
to find the sentence there. M. Sage has no high opinion of 

| In passing, is it too much to ask the clergy—all who preach, of whatever 
denomination—to read the first half of an article in the last November number 
of The Nineteenth Century, called ‘ Not through Eastern Windows only’? They 
will find therein serious and I think useful selections of what purport to be 


communications from ‘the other side,’ and might rid themselves of some 
misapprehensions, 
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Phinuit, whom he only knew from reports, but what I find in 
his book is the following :— 


ught it 
of the 





gun to 
»wledge “What is Phinuit? Whence his name? Whence 
bid the does he come? Should we believe that he is a disin- 
long to carnated human spirit, as he himself obstinately affirms, 
e valid j or must we think him a secondary personality of Mrs 
Piper ? 
assages Me If he is a spirit, that spirit is not endowed with a love 
ded to | of truth, as we shall see, and on this point he too much 
» about | resembles many of ourselves. In any case we may notice 
in passing the obstinacy of these controls in wishing to 
.quiries pass for disincarnated spirits; the fact is at least worthy 
Phinuit of attention. ... 
| “To return to Phinuit’s character. This doctor in the 
Beyond is not a bad fellow; on the contrary, he is very 
xhaust- | obliging and his chief desire is to please everybody. He 
rection |/ repeats all he is asked to repeat, makes all the gestures 
person. |} suggested to him by the communicators in order that 
| they may be recognised ; even those of a little child. In 
rity for | his rather deep voice he sings to a weeping mother the 
t liar.” nursery song or the lullaby which she sang to her sick 
can be child, if the song will serve as a proof of identity. I find 
eaning at least one such case in Dr Hodgson’s report. The 
erson- couplet sung was probably well known to Mrs Piper; it 
juaint- | isa common one. But as this song had often been sung 
is own | during her last illness by the child who was communi- 
The cating, as it was the last song she sang upon earth, the 
S now coincidence is at least surprising.” 
quite 
yerson- F Quotations from rubbishy books about the effect of being 
should |, “buried in salt” and such like, are only adduced in order to 


bring discredit on the subject. Rubbishy writings about 
om an |§ Christianity and Astronomy and everything else may be 
1 into §f quoted from, if it were worth while. 
ychical To proceed to more important matters. I find that some 
; even enlightened speakers use the phrase “the heaven por- 
trust- — trayed by Raymond”; but Raymond has not attempted to 
critic — portray Heaven, he was only allowed there on a momentary 
ion of § visit. Surely a young engineer soldier, if suddenly transported 
hatever [| © @ condition where even saints might feel overwhelmed, 
number | Would be blinded by excess of light. What he attempts to 
is . } portray is only the sort of Paradise in which he and others live 
¢ come | 24d work, helping their brethren and doing the jobs committed 
to them, as they did here. 
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It is the kind of Paradise associated in the mind of 
Christians with the penitent thief, one of the many regions of 
Hades which may have been visited by the Master during the 
Forty Days. I see notliing repulsive in the description—the 
flowers and the beauty of this rather earthly Paradise—nor 
anything uncongenial in its occupations. I am surprised that 
a London Vicar, even though he is eagerly anticipating the 
glories of Heaven as his own portion, could feel so great a 
repugnance to this intermediate state as to prefer Gehenna. 


new-comer, fresh from the slaughter-pits of France, enters with 
erroneous and pitiful ideas,—that at first he may feel as if 
he ought to continue fighting, or, from habit, may call for 
unsuitable and preposterous refreshment ;—but these new-| 
comers, who have qualified in the school of sacrifice for 


treatment above what might seem their deserts, are said to be} 
wisely and kindly dealt with; so that they soon settle down} 
into a better understanding of their position, and before long 


are able to leave their residual cravings of the flesh behind.! 





In one respect it would seem that the denizens of that home-}| 
like region are better off than we are here. They receive some 


of the ignorant and the undeveloped, it is true—those of them 
who have sacrificed their lives in a noble cause,—but they are 
not troubled with the vicious or the cruel or the besotted, as 
we are here. Those go to another place, another state of 
existence. Not hopelessly and for ever degraded, even there, 
not beyond the reach of redemption,—there is nothing that | 
can properly be called Hell in the medieval sense of eternal 
hopelessness ; but yet Hell in very truth in so far as they suffer 
the pangs of remorse when their rebellious spirit is broken, and 
when in their felt poverty of soul they begin to long to return 
to the Father. 


The stratified condition of society there is curious, for here J} 


we seek to break down strata in human society. But this is 
because our strata are artificial. ‘The strata there are regulated 
by tastes and character, by real truth of personality, not by 
mere possessions or accidental accretion. Moreover the higher 
grades are accessible at times to the lower, for purposes of 
enlightenment—as our writers of great books are here,—we 
can all ascend to lofty human beings of the past, when we 
choose, though we seldom do. It would appear, moreover, 
that the lower grades are accessible to missionary effort on the 
part of those above them, as is also the case here. Indeed | 


might say far more to professed Christians, for does not thep 
Apostle’s Creed contain the strange clause, “ He descended into 
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Hell”? This, like the phraseology of so many other traditional 
beliefs, can be interpreted in a luminous manner. 

But it will be said,—what guarantee have we that the 
reports we get about life on the other side are true? The 
most convinced spiritualist can only say, None except that 
they are the statements of those already there; our friends 
explain that they are trying to convey their impression of 
things familiar to them as nearly as they can, to our appre- 
hension: and what we get as the result of those efforts is 
unfortunately liable to be influenced by the training of the 
medium. 

But how do we know that the information does even 
partially come from friends on the other side ? 

Well, now we are getting down to the real crux. Either 
it is so, or it is not. If it is not so, the sooner we devise 
some other explanatory theory for the dramatic semblance of 
these assertions, the better. But suppose communications 
do come from them sometimes. It is not an unreasonable 
hypothesis. It is the hypothesis to which I have been impelled 
after thirty years of study. Suppose the fact is true, and the 
information given not altogether unreliable; what should be 
the attitude of the Church ? 

I can imagine clerics saying, We prefer to walk by faith not 
by sight, we want no quack religion, we object to spurious 
forms of comfort, if the Church doctrines do not bring adequate 
comfort to bereaved people they had better go without such 
comfort than resort to unauthorised methods. Even if you 
profess yourselves as in harmony with real Christianity you are 
- “* harmony with the Church’s teaching, and we are bound 

y that. 

Well, I fear they are: but it appears not to demand any- 
thing higher than an Act of Parliament to set them or their 
successors free. 

They say they offer the Communion of Saints. But do 
they? That clause has been spoken of as “the lost Article 
of the Creed”; and surely Anglican teaching about the Last 
Things is in temporary abeyance. The subject is avoided. 
Terribly depressing doctrines, about repose in graves and 
fleshly resurrection at some long distant day, have obtruded 
themselves into the Burial Service and popular tradition and 
have obscured the sense of communion. 

If ordained ministers were freed from saying or implying 
that they believe sundry things which they do not and cannot 
believe, what a blessing it would be, and how the Church 
would be strengthened by an influx of energetic and enthusi- 
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astic and conscientious youth! Even now the clergy do not 
have to say officially that they believe in the Resurrection 
of the Flesh. They inflict that medieval absurdity on the 
laity, at Baptism and Confirmation and when they are sick: 
though individuals among them are probably already charitable 
enough to brave the threatenings of ‘Tudor prefaces, to bethink 
themselves rather of Matt. xxiii. 4, and to modify the words. 


Before concluding I must criticise in a friendly way, and 
solely for the removal of misapprehension, a few more quota- 
tions from the utterances of the more enlightened of the 
speakers at the Church Congress. 


(a) “It is plainly easier to get in touch with foolish | 


and frivolous than with deep and serious spirits.” 


It may be easier for foolish and frivolous persons to do so, but 
this is not the experience of ordinary sane and healthy people. 
In my correspondence with bereaved people there are many 


who pine to get into actual communication with their lost 
ones, if it be possible; and for those who show themselves [7 


sane and sensible I have been fortunately able to facilitate 
the process, if they were willing to take the necessary trouble 
and give the needful time. The outcome is that, every week, 
and indeed oftener, I manage to arrange so that a new bereaved 
person can go anonymously to a trustworthy medium ; giving 
no name and not the slightest information. Their loved one 
almost invariably gets through ; not because he is summoned 
—we cannot effectively summon him—but because he is eager 
and waiting to come. And most of these communicators, by 
little traits and special reminiscences, give striking proofs of 
identity. The longing to give help and comfort to those left 
behind is strong in these young fellows, whose interests and 
affections are still linked with earth. The bulk of evidence 
is overwhelming. Folly and frivolity have no place in these 
experiences. 


(6) “ There is the further question whether the higher 
and purer spirits desire to be called upon to communicate.” 


Is then the communion of saints a one-sided communion ! 
Is it supposed to be limited to spirits who are not high and 
pure? Is prayer to meet with no response? Surely we have 
on record a statement of some authority that the Highest 1s 
“more ready to hear than we to pray, and is wont to give 
more than either we desire or deserve.” If so, then, whatever 
may be the case with intermediate grades, sufficient eleva- 
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tion in the scale of existence does not seem likely to render 
the comparatively lofty ones less accessible to the needs of 
sorrowing humanity. 

Then comes a strange assertion :— 


(c) “ Certainly few communications have come from 
convinced Christians to convinced Christians.” 


What on earth can be the foundation for this statement? I 
donot know. If by “convinced Christians ” are meant Church- 
men, and if Churchmen refrain from giving opportunity for 
communication because they are forbidden by the Church, 
j then the statement may be true. But certainly, if we under- 
stand the words in their ordinary significance, the assertion 
. s with nothing in my experience. If the Church, or any 
| branch of the Church, forbids prayer for the dead, it doubtless 
| isunderstood to forbid communication likewise. If the con- 
| dition of the dead is either exaltation into the presence of God 
| or else degradation into association with devils, we may well 
feel afraid and ashamed to disturb them. In the latter case 
| indeed the fear of hearing from them may be intense! The 
attitude of the Church to the dead—at least in its teaching 
to the laity,—is still largely influenced by these strange and 
antiquated beliefs. 

If the truth be (as it certainly is) that death makes no 
sudden change in personality or character,—if existence is 
continuous, and only the surrounding conditions change— 
even that change being, in the ordinary case of neither lofty 
saint nor degraded sinner, not nearly so great or revolutionary 
as had been anticipated,—there is nothing specially holy, or 
profoundly painful, no, nor even unduly solemn, in the 
thought of communicating with a lost and loved one. It 
may be difficult. It might have been impossible. That 
is a question of fact. In the primitive stages of the human 
race communication across the ocean would have seemed 
impossible. America was an undiscovered country; and, 
long after it was discovered, no cable was laid. But under 
proper conditions even ordinary speech over the Atlantic can 
be accomplished now. The miracle of one generation becomes 
the commonplace of the next. We of this and the preceding 
generation find, that by the kindly help of living persons 
possessing a certain faculty, the lack of material organism is 
no absolute bar to communication. 4 physiological instru- 
ment is necessary, but it need not be owned, it may be borrowed. 
The whole thing will seem simple enough when under- 
stood. The instrument should be selected, not persecuted. 

Vor. XVIII.—No. 2, 18 
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Dogmatically negative certainty can make good people very 
bigoted and rather cruel. The spirit of the inquisition is not 
yet dead. If communication is feasible, no Church has a 
right to forbid it, any more than it forbids an emigrant in a 
new country to make use of such means of correspondence 
with those at home as the progress of engineering has made 
available. 

I observe that one speaker at the Congress succeeded in 
making capital out of what he uncharitably calls an “ admis- 


sion” of mine, viz. that the stress and urgency of Raymond's f 
need to communicate subsided after identity had been proved |} 
and family conviction had been attained, so that now com- |) 
munications from him were for the most part easy and chatty | 


like an occasional letter home. It was nat an admission, it 


was a statement; made, as I hope all my statements are } 4s liter 


| it “the 
' emotio 


made, with the sincere object of presenting the truth, what- 
ever it may be. I see nothing in it but what is perfectly 


natural; and I may now take the opportunity of supple- f, 
menting that statement by adducing an exception. ‘The 
exception is when anything of importance is happening or 
likely to happen in the family, with whose doings Raymond 
still keeps in close touch. Then he indicates a desire that we 


shall give him an early opportunity of speaking. 

Our friends on the other side are not far from us; they 
are removed from the range of our animal sense-organs, that 
is all. They appear to be less limited than we are. Love 
bridges the apparent chasm, and they are more in touch with 
us, more aware of our troubles and joys, than we can well 
imagine without special knowledge. Whether or not they 
succeed in piercing the veil of tradition which obscures the 
unity and obstructs the sense of communion, we are still all 
one family. They and we together are still unworthy servants 
of the Most High God. They and we together are striving, 
with our poor best, to do our duty in that state of existence 
to which we have been called. They and we together have 
been blessed by links of affection, which are not earthly alone, 
or temporary, but divinely ordained and permanent. We 
feel unable to live out our life here, in its fulness, without 
some friendly intercourse with those on the other side; neither 
can they be made perfect apart from us, et non sine nobis 
consummarentur. 

OLIVER J. LODGE. 
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LIFE AND DEATH: CONSIDERATIONS 
ON A POEM OF THOMAS HARDY. 


T. W. ROLLESTON. 


Porrry has many aspects, besides that which is distinguished 
| as literary or esthetic. An eminent critic and poet has called 
it “the conscience of mankind.” It is the imaginative and 
' emotional record of man’s deepest thoughts, his feelings, his 
whole attitude towards the world ; and it brings to light things 
' which the intellect, speaking to intellect, never allows to 
| appear. I am not, in this essay, dealing with a piece of 
literary art as such. I have chosen the poem which I am 
about to quote in full because when I first read it, it seemed 
with more than usual stringency to compel thought on the 
subject which it sets before us. That subject is my real theme. 
The poem is entitled, “ During Wind and Rain,” and appears 
in Hardy’s last volume, Moments of Vision: 


“ They sing their dearest songs— 
He, she, all of them—yea, 
Treble and tenor and bass, 
And one to play ; 
With the candles mooning each face . . 
Ah, no; the years O! 
How the sick leaves reel down in throngs! 


They clear the creeping moss— 
Elders and juniors—yea, 
Making the pathways neat 
And the garden gay; 
And they build a shady seat .. . 
Ah, no; the years O! 
See, the webbed white stormbirds wing across. 


They are blithely breakfasting all— 

Men and maidens—yea, 

Under the summer tree, 
With a glimpse of the bay, 

While pet birds come to the knee . 
Ah, no; the years O! 

And the rotten rose is ript from the wall, 
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They change to a high new house, 
He, she, all of them, yea, 
Clocks and carpets, and chairs 
On the lawn ali day, 
And brightest things that are theirs , . . 
Ah, no; the years O! 
Down their chiselled names the rain-drop ploughs.” 


That is the poem. In its plain, unadorned way, with its 
precise and biting realism, it evokes an image terrible in its 


meaning and in the intensity with which that meaning is f 
conveyed. Out of what everyday materials has the poet } 
here distilled what we may truly call a world-tragedy in four | 
stanzas! We are shown a picture, or successive pictures, of | 
happy, wholesome domestic life—not the life of people of f 
whom the world has ever heard, or who by great sacrifices, } 
great battlings, passions, or victories might be thought to have 
made life indemnify them for the dishonour of death. ‘There f 
is nothing in the scale against oblivion; just the ordinary f 
gaieties, innocent excitements, tender little charms and refine- [ 
ments common to millions of such families—and all ending in fF 


that vision of the lonely tombstone in the rain. The poem is 
just one example—I might have chosen among many others, 
but I know none more poignant—of the poetic expression 
of the universal tragedy of death. Always against this dark 
background, conceived in the vein of horror or of pathos, of 
bitter mockery or of desolating grief, Art has painted for us 
the brilliance of the world. 

This instinctive feeling about death seems to demand that 
we should probe and analyse it, for it stands in signal contrast 
with the declarations of another world-wide instinct—that of 
Religion. It not only contrasts with the latter, but it seems 
to conquer it, for it appears as if there were really very few 
people who genuinely, and with real as opposed to formal 
assent, believe the comfortable tidings which religion has to 
tell of the world beyond the grave. In Mr Hichens’ last 
novel, a woman who has lost her only son in the war, and who 
is herself smitten with a fatal disease, is being comforted by 
her religious sister. ‘ Darling, I want you to live,” says the 
sister; “but if that may not be, I hope you will share the 
glory with poor Ronald.” The mother replies: “If you 
think Ronald is in glory, how can you call him poor?” and 
she reflects bitterly that good Christians seem to have 4 
great aversion for death. It is above all in the literature 
of Christendom that this aversion has found most abundant 
expression. We recall the fearful portrayal of the other world 
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iven us by Shakespeare in Hamlet and Measure for Measure. 
hat these descriptions embodied the considered theology of 
Shakespeare is most improbable. ‘They were, no doubt, 
merely a way of giving definiteness to the vague horror of 
death. We do not, indeed, know what Shakespeare’s theology 
was; but let us take a modern writer whose opinion, or at 
least whose formal creed, we really do know. We know 





“a Wordsworth’s theology; but it was not out of his theology, 
its Fit was out of his heart, that he wrote the sonnet: 
is 
oet f * Surprised by joy, impatient as the wind 
our I turned to share the transport—O with whom 
of | But thee, deep buried in the silent tomb, 
— That spot which no vicissitude can find. 
of P 
eS, ... That thought’s return 
ave & Was the worst pang that sorrow ever bore 
ere Save one, one only, when I stood forlorn 
i Knowing my heart’s best treasure was no more— 
ye That neither present time nor years unborn 
ne- | Could to my sight that heavenly face restore.” 
np 
1 Is Alexander Pope, no eighteenth-century sceptic but a sincere 
ers, @ Roman Catholic, wrote of a lost friend : 
10n 
ark “ How lov’d, how valued once avails thee not, 
f To whom related or by whom begot ; 

» 0 A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 

us "Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be.” 
hat Herrick, in one of his gayest poems, “On Corinna’s going 


ast ff a-Maying,” breaks out at the thought of death into a cry 
of & of dismay : 


~— * Come, let us go, while we are in our prime, 

wat And take the harmless folly of the time ! 

nal We shall grow old apace, and die 

to Before we know our liberty— 

ast ; ‘ : . 

ho So, when you and I are made 

A fable, song or fleeting shade, 

by All love, all liking, all delight 

the Lies drowned with us in endless night 

the Then while Time serves, and we are but decaying, 

ou Come, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying.” 

. It is as if, in tracking the course of a little stream in a flowery 
dell, one saw it suddenly vanish without a sound into the black 

“ mouth of a fathomless abyss. 


id We know also Christina Rossetti’s theology, and no one 
c ever held a sincerer faith; but she has written many terrible 
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verses about death; as when she evokes the spirit of a dead 
man calling his love from the arms of her bridegroom : 


“ To see one much more fair 
Fill up the vacant chair, 
Fill his heart, his children bear ; 
While thou and I together 
In the outcast weather 
Toss and howl and spin.” 


Or, again, when she wrote of a beautiful woman : 


“ Whether she flush in love’s summer 

Or in its winter grow pale, 

Whether she flaunt her beauty 
Or hide it away in a veil, 

Be she red or white, 
And stand she erect or bowed, 

Time will win the race he runs with her, 
And hide her away in a shroud,” 


Archbishop Trench has written a noble and well-known 
quatrain on death: 


** Where thou hast touched, O wondrous Death, 
Where thou hast come between— 
O there forever perisheth 
The common and the mean.” 


The common and the mean, but not the tragic and the mourn- 
ful; for he writes like Wordsworth of a great loss: 


“ Half unbelieving doth my heart remain 
Of its great woe ; 
I waken, and a dull, dead sense of pain 
Is all I know. 


Then dimly in the darkness of my mind 
I feel about 

To know what ’tis that troubles me, and find 
My sorrow out. 


And hardly with long pains my heart I bring 
Its loss to own, 

Still seems it so impossible a thing 
That thou art gone.” 


These are not the words, this is not the natural sentiment, of 
a man who genuinely believes that one whom he has loved and 
revered, and lost, has only stepped a little before him into 
realm of keener life and deeper happiness. 

Direct philosophic denials of immortality such as we find 
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in Catullus or in the Greek Anthology’ are not common in 
later literature, except, of course, in utterances like Swin- 
burne’s “ Garden of Proserpine,” which I take to be merely 
a youthful pose of revolt. But this by Eugene Lee-Hamilton 
is both fine and sincere : 


“ The hollow sea-shell that for years hath stood 
On dusty shelves, when held against the ear 
Proclaims its stormy parent ; and we hear 
The faint far murmur of the breaking flood. 

We hear the sea. . . . The sea? It is the blood 
In our own veins, impetuous and near, 

And pulses keeping pace with hope and fear, 
And with our feelings’ every shifting mood ! 


Lo, in my heart I hear, as in a shell, 

The murmur of a world beyond the grave— 
Distinct, distinct, though faint and far it be. 
Thou fool! this echo is a cheat as well; 
The hum of earthly instincts; and we crave 
A world unreal as the shell-heard sea.” # 


I need not multiply these quotations: parallel passages 
will no doubt occur to many readers. I know, of course, that 
some of the poets I quote, and many others, have also put into 
verse the optimistic teachings of their formal theology. Yet 
in spite of this, in defiance of it, this cry of dismay, sometimes 
of despair, continually breaks through, and turns the hymn of 
praise and faith into a wail. 

At what is it, then, that we are dismayed? Hamlet tried 
to analyse the sentiment. It is not death, he concludes ; death 
in itself is nothing—it is the dread of the undiscovered country 
which may lie beyond it that daunts us when we have to look 
death in the face. If Shakespeare really meant this, and is not 
merely showing us Hamlet fencing with his own shadow, it 
seems to me very bad psychology. An undiscovered country 
—surely that in itself is not a terror buta lure! An Eliza- 
bethan of all men might have understood that. It is one of 
the most melancholy results of successful exploration that no 
undiscovered countries are left us—that never again in the 

: Oix nny, yevouny, Huny, odx cil * Troravra. 

Ei & dAAws ts épei, Pevorerat, odx Evopat. 

2 The writer of these beautiful verses suffered from a torturing disease, and 
spent twenty years ona bed of torment. The sonnet may stand with other things 
that have been finely said by Landor, Wordsworth, Yeats, on the sea-shell and 
its murmuring echo. But it is bad reasoning, for the sea is no illusion, and the 
shell only reminds us of it because we know from other sources that it exists. 


Even so the “ murmurs of a world beyond the grave ” really tell us of a spiritual 
life of which man has had a profound experience. 
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world’s history will any Cortes stand upon a peak in Darien 
and gaze on a boundless ocean never furrowed by the keels of 
men. No—it is the dread that there may be no country at all 
—that the brief and dreadful saying of Catullus may be true: 


“ Soles occidere et redire possunt, 
At nobis, cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda.” 


It is commonly and, I think, very justly felt that if this be 


true, it is a truth which poisons the whole of life. If this [ 
earthly life is the end of everything, it never was worth while | 
to have begun it, and love, truth, duty, and sacrifice are empty | 
names. Yet man, however his passions may sway him, what- | 


ever his observation and intelligence may try to persuade him, 
is darkly but invincibly assured that there is a mysterious 
something that makes right right and wrong wrong in the 
teeth of every visible sign that right may mean failure and 
wrong success. There are, he is convinced, in those wonderful 


words of Sophocles, “laws that have established holy purity of [) 
word and deed; exalted laws that had their birth in the skies, 77 


of which Heaven alone is the father; nor did the race of 
mortal men beget them, nor shall oblivion ever put them to 
sleep, for a mighty God is in them, and groweth not old.” 
These laws, it is felt, have values which lie outside the visible 
order of the world; but these values are not always evident 
here, and so far as they are evident they would all finally dis- 
appear if the visible order came to an end. Man therefore, it 
is urged by theologians, must, in order to safeguard his moral 
life, add to the mere savage belief in ghosts, offspring of the 
terror-haunted jungle, the conception of a future life as an 
eternal continuance of this, under such conditions as each of 
us has earned by his own work and worth. Man on the whole 
has obeyed ; yet still he doubts, and we witness the singular 
phenomenon, side by side through all the history of the human 
spirit, of two distinct currents of thought and sentiment, each 
of them logically fatal to the other, yet each persisting even in 
the same human breast. On the one side we cling to the con- 
ception of immortality because it seems the only justification 
of the sacrifices and heroisms, the only consolation for the 
frustrations of earthly life; on the other, since there is no 
direct evidence of this future life (apart from spiritistic pheno- 
mena, apparitions, etc., which I do not find convincing), while 
the evidences of mortality and of the supremacy of matter 
encounter us wherever we look, man never can rid himself 
of the sense of awe and uncertainty regarding death-—he 
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instinctively recoils from the tomb, however fervently he may 
try to believe it the gateway to heaven. 

Illogical as this attitude may be, it is curiously right in its 
practical results. If a philosopher had it in his power to endow 
mankind with what he considered to be the most desirable 
kind of belief and feeling about death, could he do better than 
this? It is true that he never would do it! We, with our 
precise logical intellects, would work out some neat philosophic 
system and shut up the human mind within its firmly traced 
boundaries. We should never think of setting it in a continual 
state of oscillation between faith and doubt. And yet it is 
from this very indetermination that all the glory, the tragic 
beauty, the eternal awe and indefinable mystery of life and 
poetry are derived. ‘The anguish of bereavement, the pathos 
of frustration, the ardour of service, the summons of duty and 
self-sacrifice—these are the experiences that enrich and fertilise, 
that deepen and exalt the spirit of man, and evoke its noblest 
activities. Terribly deep they plough, but they are for ever 
bringing new soil to the surface and making it quick and fertile 
—for what mysterious harvest? But all this depends on the 
conviction that death is really tragic, and is something quite 
different from stepping a little before one’s companions into a 
world very much like the best of this with all its plagues and 
hindrances abolished. Yet to say that it is tragic is not to say 
that it means extinction and nothingness—on the contrary, it 
seems to preclude that: there is no tragedy when a finite 
existence has reached the end involved in the law of its being. 
The fall of a leaf is not tragic: the tragic element appears 
when Homer says: ‘“ Like unto the leaves of the forest, so are 
the generations of man.” 

What then is the real significance of death? Is it possible 
to find in human language and with our limited conceptions 
any adequate answer to this great question? All those religions 
of the world which make any pretence to a philosophic and 
ethical conception of immortality have attempted, often in 
much detail, to supply such an answer. With one important 
exception, all of them agree on two points: first, they confine 
immortality to human beings ; secondly, they represent this life 
as a period of probation and trial—the only such period which 
man is to enjoy. Death finally closes his account; the divine 
judgment then at once and for ever assigns his place of reward 
or punishment for all eternity. So it was in ancient Egypt, 
so in Greece, so in Christianity, so in modern Judaism, so in 
Islam. Yet I do not see how either of these conceptions can 
stand a moment’s critical examination. As regards the first, 
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the restriction of immortality to mankind, we have now learned 
to regard life as an unbroken chain of gradual ascent from the 
earliest speck of living protoplasm, of which we cannot say 
whether it is animal or vegetable, up to man; and although 
there is still an unbridged gap between inorganic matter and 
the lowest organism, it is a gap which is constantly being 
narrowed, and I have no doubt that we have to do merely with 
an apparent not a real break of continuity.’ At what point, 
then, can we say that there began to be a spirit as distinct from 
a body, and when did this spirit become endowed with the 
0h ee 6 of persisting when the physical organism was dis- 
solved? Was the Piltdown man immortal? Were his half- 
simian remains committed to the Pliocene gravel-drift 500,000 
years ago “in the sure and certain hope of a joyful resurrec- 
tion”? When, indeed, in the life-history of any individual 
did he become endowed with this tremendous gift—and 
burden? Is the new-born infant an immortal soul? Is the 
infant on the eve of birth immortal? or when it began in a 
microscopic germ? When one probes the matter one sees at 
once, I think, that this conception of an exclusive immortality 
for man will not work in any natural system, and I am con- 
sidering only such systems here. It will not work, because 
immortality is not a condition which can be evolved. One 
cannot be a little immortal, and then a little more, and finally 
quite immortal. It must have come all at once and altogether 
—and one cannot lay one’s finger on any stage in the history 
either of the individual or the race when this vast and sudden 
change can be rationally conceived to have taken place. 

And the conception of a Judgment Day whose sentence 
is perfected and irrevocable (even if not actually carried out) 
at death is evidently a fairy-tale of the world’s childhood. Isa 
man’s eternal destiny to be decided in one way because he died 
in an accident at twenty, when it might have been wholly 
different if he had lived to forty? If such a notion were true, 
surely the most reasonable and merciful thing we could do 
would be to put to death every infant before it had a chance 
of imperilling its soul’s weal. 

But there is, as I said, one of the great religions, numer'- 
cally the greatest of all, which does not conform to these 
puerile imaginations of the nature of death and judgment. 
Here Buddhism alone has worked out a thoroughly philo- 
sophic and rational creed. According to Buddhist ideas, the 
judgment is always in progress—each day is the judgment 


1 As will be seen later, I do not interpret continuity as a mechanical chain 
of cause and effect. 
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day. The whole life of a man, both his inmost thoughts 
and his outward actions, constitute what is called his 
“ Karma,” and the Karma builds up gradually his new person- 
ality, which after death gravitates automatically to the state 
of life for which it is fitted. It leaves conscious memory 
behind it when it parts from the body, but the results of its 
actions remain. If you live like a swine in this world, you 
will be a swine or something like it in the next, but not for 
eternity: the ever-revolving Wheel of Life continually pre- 
sents new opportunities, and on this Wheel not only man 
but every living thing is constantly ascending or descending. 
But from the Wheel itself there is a way of escape. The 
spirit, when purified by long trials and sufferings, ennobled by 
love and sacrifice, and enlightened by ages of experience, can 
quit for ever the world of change and unrest, and enter into 
Nirvana—a conception:for which there appears to be no term 
in any Western language, for it is not annihilation, nor is it 
existence as we understand existence: the nearest cescription 
that we can give of it is, I suppose, to say that it means a com- 
plete absorption in the ultimate Reality. To my mind this 
is the most satisfying and most rational view of what we may 
call the mechanism of the future life which has ever been 
framed by man. It makes all other speculations look childish, 
and if we are to define at all the conditions of survival after 
death, I think we might say in the wise words of Socrates 
in the Phedo, “If this is not the exact truth, it is at 
any rate something very like it.” Ibsen has embodied the 
whole scheme in one pregnant sentence: “ Man’s work is 
his soul.” 

But now the question arises, Can we define this mechanism ? 
And if not, the further question remains to be answered, 
Is there any sense in which we can speak of the survival of 
the spirit after the death of the body as a reasonable expecta- 
tion of man ? 

To the first of these questions I think we must say No. 
Poetry and symbolism may try—for that is one of their true 
functions—to express the essential meaning of a dimly appre- 
hended reality, but in philosophic discussion I cannot see how 
human experience, and the language which has grown out of 
that experience, can be competent to describe the conditions 
of an existence divorced from our present bodily organisms. 

But the question whether we are to exist at all, whether 
anything whatever would be left of man and his works and 
thoughts if this planet were dashed to pieces in some cosmic 
catastrophe such as we have sometimes actually witnessed 
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in the skies—this question of questions is not so easily 
disposed of. 

Let us, to begin with, consider the course of world- 
development as science has laid it open before us. First, as 
far back as we can penetrate in our research, we find the 
atom ; not an indivisible particle as we used to suppose it, 
but a complicated structure of balanced forces in violent 
activity. It holds together in obedience to some law or 
tendency of which we know nothing, but its unity is not 
absolute and unbreakable ; the phenomenon of which radium 
offers the most conspicuous example is common to all forms 
of matter; the atom can and often does part with one or 
more of its elements, and then as an atom of that particular 
kind it dies—that is to say, it changes into something else. 
In the next stage we find atoms combining into molecules 
which exhibit exactly the same union of the tendency to 
maintain themselves with subjection to forces of disintegration 
and change. Next, under conditions at present obscure, we 
find molecules combining to form living organisms, each of 
which combines the same resistance to dissolution with the 
same capacity for suffering it. But two new faculties have 
now appeared on the scene—the living organism is adaptable ; 
it maintains itself better and more obstinately than any 
aggregate of inorganic matter: strike off a piece from a rock 
and it remains as the blow left it, but cut off a ray from a 
starfish and it will grow a new one. Secondly, the living 
organism seeks not only to maintain but to multiply itself; 
it has the instinct and capacity for reproduction. At a higher 
stage we have not only the instinct for self-maintenance and 
the instinct for reproduction, but the instinct of the flock for 
mutual protection and help, and the mother-instinct for the 
care and nourishment of the helpless young. In mankind 
we have seen this flock-instinct growing deeper, wider, more 
conscious. We have seen it extend from the family to the 
tribe, the tribe to the nation, the nation to the whole of 
mankind, and even to an affectionate concern and care for 
all living things. But we have seen something more than 
this, something that science could never have predicted. 
We have seen the emergence of a conscious spiritual energy 
which has nothing to do with the life of the body. We have 
seen the primal instinct for self-maintenance transferred from 
the physical organism to the spirit—we have seen men and 
women scorn the body and deliver it to death and agony 
rather than be false to a creed or betray a cause. And this 
is also self-maintenance ; only now the spiritual energy is 
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deemed more worthy of maintenance in its purity and fullness 
than the physical organism. In the spirit we find our deepest 
self—through it we seem to become aware of the Power by 
which the whole universe subsists and grows, which is partly 
in us and partly outside us, and which has supreme claims 
upon us whenever its call is heard. We call this Power the 
Universe when we are talking science; we call it Reality 
when we are talking philosophy; when we are talking religion, 
we call it God. 

From this outline, brief and crude, but not, I think, dis- 
putable as matter of fact, two conclusions seem to arise. 
First, we have clearly here to do with no chain of blind 
mechanical causation. It is amazing how some thinkers, in 
their just horror of superstition, contrive to persuade them- 
selves that in evolution, physical or ethical, you can somehow 
get more out of the end of a chain of mechanical force than 
you put in at the beginning—without taking it in from some 
other source upon the way. John Stuart Mill thought that 
the conception of duty and the moral law—those laws which 
Sophocles thought had their birth in the skies—could be 
simply derived from associations of pleasure or pain attached 
to various actions by rewards and punishments in early life. 
Herbert Spencer saw that this would not quite do, but thought 
he could get over the difficulty by making the rewards and 
punishments antenatal. But neither explanation will do, for 
the same reason that we cannot produce a perpetual-motion 
machine. What is lacking to these philosophers and to all 
of their school (when reasoning as philosophers) is a vital per-— 
ception of the matter with which they are dealing. No 
amount of juggling with the laws of association or of heredity 
can get more out of pleasures and pains than the idea of 
pleasure or pain. There is no physico-chemical sequence of | 
cause and effect bn Shu pos tan bE with the microbe and 
end with the martyr. Reality is not a branch of mathematics 
or of phiysics, nor a concrete aspect of formal logic. Formulas 
help us to a certain limited extent to make use of it, but it is 
not to be comprehended as a whole in any formula: one might 
as well try to get the Atlantic into‘a test-tube. It is some- 
thing incalculable, dynamic and alive. It is apprehended by 
us as a vast unfolding of cosmic energy. What we used to 
think of as “dead” matter is only one of the forms of this 
energy, and for us it culminates in the spirit of man. 

Can we now, from this standpoint, suppose that the hero 
and the martyr who have sacrificed the body for the spirit 
really end in destroying both? Is this what we have come 
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to? Has the Power which has somehow urged the long 
ascent of life up to this height only done so in order, at the 
end, to push it off into an abyss of nothingness? I do not 
wish to be deluded by false hopes, but this seems to me totally 
incredible. The creature of an hour could have no thoughts 
beyond the hour: the journey of the time-spirit could hardly have 
been begun in order to find its asses, and end by discovering 
a kingdom—which wasn’t there! To suppose that a high 
spiritual energy such as the world has seen embodied in a Joan 
of Arc, or a St Francis of Assisi, or a Florence Nightingale goes 
clean out of existence like a blown-out candle-flame when the 
organism through which it expressed itself is dissolved, is 
a conception which I should think only possible to minds 
which have never had any vision of reality, or which have 
closed their eyes to it when they began to reason—as if reason, 
to be right in the end, does not absolutely depend on a true 
vision of the beginning. 

Therefore to the second of the questions which we set out 
to answer, if we could, I believe we may assuredly say Yes. 
Spirit is a part of reality, and there is no reason whatever 
to suppose that it is dependent for its existence on any parti- 
cular form of matter, while matter itself is only apprehensible 
as one of the forms of cosmic energy. 

But when we come to consider the conditions under which 
survival may take place, we are on much more difficult 
ground. For my own part, I find it impossible to believe 
that matter or spirit or any of the phases of them ever 
| really die at all. I cannot believe in a universe which every 
; instant leaps out of nothingness into existence and is immedi- 
ately swallowed up in nothingness again. But here precise 
language fails us, for we cannot gain any point from which 
we can observe the universe as it were from outside, and as 
a whole. We can only speak in similitudes. All mytho- 
logies are such similitudes, and among them that of the old 
Norsemen who conceived the universe under the aspect of a 
Tree, the World-Tree Ygdrasil,) seems to me profoundly 
suggestive. Suppose there were a consciousness at every 
growing tip of such a tree, this consciousness would only be 
directly aware of what went on at that tip, though much 
might be inferred as to the past of the tree. That past would 
seem to be dead and gone. But an outside observer would 
know that it was still very much alive, was constantly growing 

1 Which we unconsciously venerate every Christmas, hanging candles 


in it to represent the stars, and gifts to signify the abundance and fertility of 
Nature. 
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and developing in its own way, and was as necessary to the 
growing tip as the tip was to the tree as a whole. 

There is much more than this in the Ygdrasil symbol, but 
this is enough for our present purposes. 

But the question which is just now pressing so hard for 
an answer, the question of reunion after death with those 
whom we have loved and who have gone before—the question 
whether we carry over our personal identity, memory, affec- 
tions,—this, I admit, is not to be solved by any similitudes nor 
by appeals to the moral law of the universe. I recall a wise 
saying of one of the greatest of spiritual teachers, Auschylus: 
“Do not dictate to the Gods.” Seeing what the endowments 
of humanity are, we may regard human life as an attempt to 
express and to make prevail some greatness, some beauty, 
some sweetness or nobility of character, or even, it may be, 
to provide the everyday conditions out of which alone these 
qualities can arise, and in which they must subsist. The) 
attempt may issue in distortion and failure, or it may be | 
frustrated by an early death, or it may gloriously succeed ; but | 
in any case the tragic solemnity of death lies just in this, that so | 
far as we can see it closes that effort, that particular movement 
of the life-impulse for ever: never again will it be made in 
precisely the same form. I say, “‘so far as we can see”; I do | 
not want to “dictate to the Gods” in any direction. I am 
satisfied that whatever we have made, whatever we have been, 
even to our inmost unspoken thought, remains a part of the 
texture of the universe. If two souls have loved each other 
here, that love has enriched the universe for ever, and will 
work there for ever. For the rest, there is a veil which we 
cannot and must not lift. It is better so. The idea that 
there is a future life which is to this merely what to-morrow 
is to to-day would, if it were genuinely believed—which it never 
is—destroy the value of this life as much as if we believed that 
there were no to-morrow at all. How many of the noblest 
elements of this life are due precisely to our deep sense of its 
unique value! We have the strange paradox that this precious 
thing must often be risked or even deliberately sacrificed in 
order to save it. But we are never to part with it except to 
save the lives of others, or our own spiritual life. To cling 
tenaciously to life in whatever form of it one finds oneself to 
be, is the very law by which things are what they are, and by 
which they become better. It is right that the divine secret 
of the grave should be impenetrable to earthly eyes. Christian- 
ity, in a thousand utterances of infinite tenderness, has warned | 
us that the passion for the individual must not blind us| 
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to the claims of the Power which embraces all, and which 

' gave us the very faculty of loving. _That remains; in that 

| is the whole of life; and in saying with Dante, “In His will 
is our peace,” or, with Epictetus in another idiom, “ What- 
soever seems good to thee, O Universe, seems good te me,” 
thus and thus only we can truly reach beyond the grave into 
the region where our departed are. 


In the foregoing study I have, I believe, sincerely tried to 
see things as they are, and not to impose on the scheme of the 
world any fancies of my own. The result, I admit, is incon- 
clusive as regards the point, I will not say of greatest importance, 
but the point about which man’s hopes and longings are most ff 
deeply stirred. But I have tried also to show that this very 
inconclusiveness, this impenetrable veil, ‘is a part of the 
scheme; that we have at present no intellectual faculty by 
which we could hope to understand what we should see if the 
veil were lifted, nor language in which to describe it, and that 
to know all, as the spiritists, for instance, or the Churches, 
profess to know, would alter our relations to this life so pro- 
foundly that we should (it is not too much to say) cease to be 
men before we were fitted in ourselves or in our circumstances 
to be anything else. And I am content to be a man—but 
I interpret the word as Sir Thomas Browne did in perhaps the 
loftiest utterance ever penned on the subject : 


«Thus we are men, and we know not how;; there is 
something in us that can be without us and will be after 
us, though it is strange that it hath no history what it 
was before us, nor cannot tell how it entered in us. 


«There is surely a piece of Divinity in us, something 
that was before the Elements and owes no homage unto § there « 
the Sun.” on a ti 
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THE ETERNAL LIFE OF LOVE. 


J. R. MOZLEY, 
Author of The Divine Aspect of History. 


THERE are those who do not believe in God; and there are 
those who do not believe in a future life. But it is very 
) difficult to argue on such subjects with a view to convincing 
} an opponent. What is wanted is a clear knowledge of the 
mind of the person with whom one is arguing; and it is hard 
to obtain clear knowledge of the mind of another. Indeed, it 
is not easy to obtain a clear knowledge of one’s own mind, or 


of the history of one’s own desires and thoughts. Yet this 
latter task has been attempted by some of the most famous 
writers whom the world has ever seen, and not without benefit 
to mankind. ’ 

Now, when we look back through the generations of the 
past, we are sensible that there have been persons, living in 
many different generations, who have carried on the same 
sequence of thought ; and when I say the same sequence, I do 
not deny differences in the individuals who have carried it on; 
there ought to be expansion if the sequence of thought rests 
on a true basis. 

Such expansion there has been in the conception of a future 
life; we who at the present day believe in a future life cannot 
believe exactly what our ancestors believed one thousand, or 
two thousand, or three thousand years ago. Science and 
history alike are now surveyed with different eyes from those 
with which they were regarded by former generations; it 
cannot but be that religion has, in its external appearance, 
changed also. Yet the science of the present day recognises 
Euclid and Archimedes as originators of science; and the 
history of the present day acknowledges Thucydides as an 
originator of true historical narrative ; the ethics of the present 
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day will acknowledge that in many ancient nations true 
precepts of morality were propagated; and similarly the 
religion of the present day will confess that a thread of true 
identity, amid much that 1s diverse, unites it with the religion 
of times long past. 

I propose to show how this sequence holds in regard to the 
belief in a future life; explaining the beliefs of many genera- 
tions as having true kinship, as being parts of one and the 
same sequence, in spite of much dissimilarity ; endeavouring, 
too, to show that that defect of proof, which belongs to the 
conception at the present day, is one that admits of being 
removed by the experiences of the future. It will appear, I ff 
think, that future life is adequately interpreted as eternal life, [ 
and not otherwise; and that the universe has as its heart an ff 
eternally expansive life. 

I suppose that the most ancient known conception of af 
future life is that which we find in ancient Egypt; but I am 
unable to trace in it any connexion with the sequence which 
I am explaining. The Homeric idea, dismal as it is, has some 
connexion. Inthe Odyssey we find good and bad, after death, f 
involved in one common misery ; without suffering acute pain, § 
they are yet more hopeless than the meanest peasant on earth; 
there is, perhaps, a shade of comfort in the fact that their 
personality is not destroyed. The most ancient Hebrew or 
Biblical conception of futurity is milder than what we find 
in Homer, but is of the same kind; the dead are wholly 
unconscious, though capable of being roused from that un- 
consciousness, as we see by the story of the witch of Endor; 
and the words of Samuel in that story show that the righteous 
and the wicked, after death, are not distinguished. The same 
kind of view is frequent in the Psalms; for instance, one 
psalmist addresses God thus :— 

“Wilt thou show wonders to the dead? shall the shades 
arise and praise thee? Shall thy lovingkindness be declared 
in the grave? or thy faithfulness in destruction ¢”—Psalm 
Ixxxviii. 10, 11. 

Or again, in similar words, in another psalm :— 

“ What profit is there in my blood, when I go down to the 
pit? Shall the dust praise thee? shall it declare thy truth?” 
—Psalm xxx. 9. 

Yet, side by side with lamentations like these, the Psalms 
contain another and widely different teaching, in which the 
doctrine of a glorious immortality for the faithful soul un- 
mistakably appears ; for instance :— ; 

“ Thou wilt show me the path of life: in thy presence |s 
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fulness of joy; in thy right hand there are pleasures for ever- 
more.”—Psalm xvi. 11. 

And even more remarkably in the following :— 

“Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and afterward 
receive me to glory. Whom have I in heaven but thee? and 
there is none upon earth that I desire beside thee. My flesh 
and my heart faileth ; but God is the strength of my heart, and 
my portion for ever.” —Psalm Ixxili. 24-26. 

Is it not a most remarkable fact that in the same book of 
the Bible, although a book composed by many different authors, 
views should be expressed in such pointed antagonism to each 
other, respecting the future which awaits men after death? It 
may be thought that the authors of these respective psalms 
lived in centuries widely distant. But there is no other sign 
that they did so; the fervour, the uniqueness of the religious 
belief, and also the feeling of being surrounded by venomous 
adversaries, is common to the whole series of psalms. Also 
another feeling pervades the whole of them—the acknowledg- 
ment that the race of Israel have sinned against God, balanced 
by a claim that they are now repentant and in the right way. 
These signs suit one period, and one period only—the long 
period of struggle after the Babylonian captivity, during which 
the Jews were regaining their ancient land, and Jerusalem, 
their ancient capital. Was there anything in that long period 
to explain a change of belief in their minds respecting this 
important point of religion? Yes, there was. 

During the whole period of the Babylonian captivity the 
religion of Zoroaster was dominant in the regions which ex- 
tended from Media southwards towards Babylonia, eastwards 
towards Bactria and the confines of India. I myself believe 
that that was the period of the first overflowing force of the 
Zoroastrian religion’—not of course of the Magian religion, 
which had existed possibly for centuries before. But Zoroaster 
stood out from the Magi, to whom he belonged by birth, by 
the extraordinary force of his trust in God (Ahura Mazda, in 
his nomenclature), by his confident belief in immortality and in 
a righteous judgment of men by God. Immortality had in a 
certain degree been conceived by the Magians; but Zoroaster, 
by his intense belief in righteousness, added a new force to the 
conception. It is no unreasonable thought that the northern 


1 [have endeavoured to vindicate this date for Zoroaster in a work published 
for me a few years ago by the Cambridge University Press, The Divine Aspect 
of History; and I may refer to the same work for proof of the date of the 
psalms. (The fourth and fourteenth chapters are those in which these subjects 
respectively are discussed.) 
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Israelites, many of whom were in Media in the seventh and 
sixth centuries before Christ, imparted to Zoroaster that sense 
of the righteousness of God which was so profound in the 
whole race of Israel. But if it were so, he repaid the obligation 
by extending the view of mankind beyond their present narrow 
life to a more glorious future ; this was essentially his doctrine, 
and how much Judaism, and after Judaism Christianity, owes 
to him has never yet been adequately acknowledged. This 
doctrine of a glorious immortality is likely to have reached the 
Jews through the northern Israelites (for the two branches of 
the race of Israel were at that time by no means wholly 
separated); but we cannot suppose that Zoroastrianism was 
wholly excluded from Babylonia (whither the original Magian- 
ism, the parent of Mithraism,' had penetrated in great strength), 
and it may have reached the Jews in this way also. 

Whatever the method by which the Zoroastrian doctrine 
of a future divine judgment, and of a glorious immortality 
for the righteous, came to be absorbed by the hearts and 
consciences of the Jews in Babylonia, it can hardly be doubted 
that it was so absorbed, at least by many of them. By many, 
not by all; and it is an evidence that the doctrine was received 
by them from without, and not developed from within, that 
many of them did not receive it. For instance, the author of 
that notable book, Ecclesiasticus, written in the second or 
third century before Christ, appears not to have accepted it; 
and the New Testament tells us that the Sadducees, who more 
than any others were the official class among the Jews at the 
time of Christ, did not accept it. But it is a doctrine deeply 
involved in those wonderful chapters which form the close of 
the book called by us the Book of Isaiah, written (as we see 
by their contents) at the very beginning of the return of the 
Jews from Babylonia; it can hardly be doubted that it was 
received by the prophet Malachi, though he lays more stress 
on the future divine judgment than on personal immortality ; 
and the Book of Daniel, written in the second century before 
Christ, brings into one focus many different provinces of 
human thought : history, mingled no doubt with fiction, but 
still very seriously and wisely conceived in its essential char- 
acter; the divine judgment of the future, operating upon 
nations and upon individuals; and as regards nations, the 
pre-eminence of Israel is affirmed, yet not in any rigid manner; 


1 The mutual independence of Zoroastrianism and Mithraism, though both 
springing from the common source of Magianism, is affirmed and vindicated by 
Cumont in his great work Textes et Monuments Figurés relatifs aux Mystéres de 
Mithra, vol. i. p. 11. 
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as regards individuals, we cannot forget that in the seventh 
chapter it is “one like unto a son of man” who receives 
dominion; and in the twelfth chapter, when it is said that 
“many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake,” it is plain that individual persons are meant. 

I am coming to Christianity, the greatest seed-ground of 
the doctrine of immortality in modern times ; but before doing 
so, it must be remarked that the doctrine of Zoroaster had 
penetrated, as we must judge, into Greek thought about the 
very same time that it was penetrating into Jewish thought. 
It was in the sixth century before Christ that the Orphic 
societies, the Eleusinian mysteries, and the Pythagorean brother- 
hoods first assumed prominence ; and in all of these a doctrine 
was taught which brought in a future life and rewards and 
punishments therein, to be accorded to good and bad respec- 
tively. The great poet, Pindar, in his second Olympic ode, 
enunciates this as the conclusion to which the destinies of 
man lead him; and very solemnly he writes. Socrates, in his 
last moments, at the dividing-point of the fifth and fourth 
centuries, accepts on the whole the same view, though with 
characteristic caution; Plato is a more fervent promulgator of 
it. But yet the Greek intellect loved clearness too much to 
dwell zealously on anticipations which, however true, are 
mysterious ; and the philosophers who followed Plato, includ- 
ing Aristotle, while in many ways preachers of righteousness, 
are not prophets of futurity. Neither a divine judgment of 
the world, nor eternal life, nor a new creation and regeneration 
of mankind were to the Greeks, after the time of Plato, 
important elements of the future. But to Zoroaster they had 
been important elements of the future; and to those Hebrew 
prophets who came after the Babylonian captivity these 
doctrines were important elements of the future. Zoroaster, 
in his own country, had no adequate successor; the Hebrew 
prophets had an adequate successor. 

Jesus of Nazareth inherited the thoughts of the Hebrew 
prophets; and there is one of those prophets, not yet men- 
tioned, who was an important link in the chain. The great 
pen who accompanied the first return from the captivity 

ad predicted a new heaven and a new earth; the prophet 
Malachi, a century or two later, had written, “ Behold, the day 
cometh: it burneth like a furnace” ; and the writer of the Book 
of Daniel had foreseen a great judgment, in which “one like 
unto a son of man” was brought before God, and received an 
everlasting kingdom. It was John the Baptist who added to 
all these predictions the crowning prediction, that all these 
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things were in his day on the point of accomplishment. Jesus, 
following upon John the Baptist, made the same prediction; 
it lies at the heart of his whole message. Moreover, it is 
perfectly evident that Jesus regarded himself as the “Son of 
man” who, according to the Book of Daniel, was to receive an 
everlasting kingdom: this conviction was in his mind ve 

early in his public career, and was formally acknowledged by 
his chief disciples shortly before his last journey to Jerusalem , 
but, according to the best criticism of the documents before 
us, it was not affirmed by him publicly till he was brought for 
trial before the Jewish authorities at Jerusalem, when, in 
answer to an adjuration by the high priest Caiaphas, he 
accepted the title of “the Christ, the Son of the Blessed.” 


His acceptance of this title was the immediate cause of his | wa 
- culmi 


crucifixion, for the Jews regarded it as blasphemy. 

How very far all these predictions, which had their origin 
in the heathen prophet Zoroaster, but were accepted and 
expanded by the Jewish prophets, and accepted with the most 
serious determination by Jesus of Nazareth—how very far all 
these predictions go beyond a mere theoretical belief in a 
future life, such as Socrates and Plato persuasively taught, is 
obvious. But it is not less obvious that if we are to take the 

redictions of the Book of Daniel, or of Jesus of Nazareth 
Fimself, in their literal material sense, they have been falsified 
by the history which we actually know, by the events which 
have happened since the Christian era. “Verily I say unto 
you,” said Jesus, “this generation shall not pass away, until 
all these things are accomplished”; and “these things” have 
been described as the darkening of the sun and moon, the 
stars falling from heaven, and the Son of man coming in clouds 
with power and great glory. 

As these things have not happened literally, the next 
question is, Have they happened in any sense which we can 
deem worthy of acceptance, and embrace without an unnatural 
twisting of the meaning of words? This supposition is not 
lightly to be rejected. The whole Bible is full of similitudes 
and parables ; and if there be such a thing as a spiritual world 
transcending and enveloping the world of sensuous per- 
ceptions, that spiritual world is one of which the knowledge 
can only be conveyed to us indirectly, and not by an appeal 
to faculties‘of which all men are the natural possessor. 
Moreover, the whole Hebrew genius, while fruitful in the 
region of exalted and tenderly imaginative hopes, was not 
characterised by minutely accurate research, of the kind that 
we justly call scientific. In the region of careful accuracy, 
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an even greater task, and did a service to the world even 
greater than that which the Greeks did, but the precise 
service which the Greeks rendered to the world was not one 
which the Jews rendered, or were qualified to render. The 
only book written by ancient Jews, or by ancient Israelites 
altogether, in which detailed accuracy can possibly be thought 
to exist is the First Book of the Maccabees; but it stands 
alone. Of every other work written by an ancient Jew, the 
great characteristic is an exalted imagination interwoven with 
eeply significant prophecy ; interwoven also with important 
elements of true history; but far from scientifically exact. 
This, then, is what we must look for in the sayings of Jesus 
of Nazareth, in whom the genius of the whole Jewish race 
culminated ; and this we shall find. No sayings of equal 
importance to his sayings have ever been given to mankind 
by the lips or by the pen of man; but they are important, 
not because they give us exactly defined truth in any region, 
but because they reveal to us the form and character of a 
spiritual world transcending our sensuous world, because they 
exhibit to us love and faith as the moving forces in that 
spiritual world, because they show us this love and faith 
aang in Jesus himself, and give us the initial ground for 
inking (what after experience has, I believe, ratified) that 
that love and that faith continued in him after his physical 
death, and still form the channel by which the spiritual world, 
which eternally exists, can be appropriated, known, and under- 
stood by ourselves. We, his disciples, have abundant time 
and abundant materials for imparting to his principles that 
exactitude which he himself was unable to give to them; but 
we are none the less dependent on him; whatever courage 
we may have, we do not stand before an imminent death, 
necessary in the eyes of God, though easily to be escaped, as 
he stood. He is the centre of human history, now and 
for ever. 
_ But in spite of this, we must not look for perfect exactitude 
in his sayings; nor must we look for exactitude in that record 
of his deeds which we find in the three earlier gospels, still 
less in the poetic deliverances of the fourth gospel. But when 
the conclusions of a fair criticism have been accepted, and the 
properly miraculous element (in which I do not include every- 
thing that may at first sight surprise us) is excluded from 
his life, we shall find that we still know a great deal about 
him, and that his life and death are the key to all which 
we most admire and reverence in the subsequent history of 
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Christianity, and have lain at the root of the progress of our 
modern world. 

It is, of course, not to be denied that Christian history is 
not altogether admirable; nay, the Christian Church was for 
a long time a powerful and tyrannous adversary of all free 
thought in religion, and of a great deal of free thought in 
science and history as well. It is the just Nemesis of this 
erroneous and sinful side of the Christianity of the past that 
the Christian Church is now broken asunder, and that the 
different branches of it cannot reunite into one organism, 
strong as is the desire for reunion among many Christians; 
nor will the Church ever present itself to mankind as one 
organism again until the sins and errors of the Church in the 
past have been wholly acknowledged and forsaken. 

But it is a great mistake, and a mistake not unfrequently 
committed by sceptics, to suppose that the Christian Church 
has been simply the adversary of progress. Never, even in 
the worst darkness of medizvalism, was that the case. The 
soul is deeper than the intellect ; and the deliverance of man } 
from selfish and unworthy passions, the formation of true } 
unselfish love in the hearts of men, has been the aim, in all 
ages, of the saints who have taken Jesus of Nazareth as their 
Master, some of whom are known to us in their names and 
lives at the present day, but many, many more have lived and 
died in obscurity. Out of the conflict and welter of races 
partly barbarous, partly the decayed remnants of old civilisa- 
tions, a new world is arising to-day ; and to suppose that we 
can eliminate Christianity from that new world, and account 
Christian teaching as superfluous, is an extraordinary mis- 
reading of what we see with our eyes. 

If, then, my sceptical reader will allow it possible that the 
Christian Church, with all its errors and sins of the past, has 
something to teach us still, and something in the region which 
lies beyond our sensuous world, I will now try to show what 
that something is when divested of metaphor and mistake. 

In the first place, when Jesus of Nazareth contemplated 
his own imminent death, he contemplated in the same moment 
of vision that which lay beyond death. His agony in the 
garden of Gethsemane was due to that natural fleshly fear 
which, had it not been overcome, would have separated these 
two conceptions, and made the earthly vision a threatening 
dominant power, without counterbalance on the spiritual side. 
By the help of God he surmounted this fear, and during the 
hours which intervened between the moment when his captors 
seized him and his death on the cross the vision of what lay 
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beyond death was never lost to him. What was that vision ? 
Essentially, the vision of himself drawing into the close contact 
of his own loving heart all the loving spirits among mankind. 
This perspicacious choice of his was the act by which he would 
exercise the office of judge; and those whom he selected as 
worthy of his companionship would exercise the same office, 
and choose among those known to them the worthy souls, 
capable of loving eternally. ‘Thus would the kingdom of God 
upon earth be filled and replenished ; but as for those whose 
lives had been unworthy and animated by selfish purposes, what 
was to happen to them? ‘They could not be partakers of the 
kingdom of love, because their nature forbade it; therefore 
they would be carried away into a region variously described 
as “the outer darkness, full of weeping and gnashing of teeth,” 
and “ the everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” 
Meanwhile, what was to be the duty, in the kingdom of God, 
of the loving souls who had been chosen as partakers of that 
happy lot? This question was nowhere proposed, much less 
answered, by Jesus ; and under all the circumstances we must 
conclude that his vision did not clearly include anything 
beyond what I have said; though the parable of the talents, 
which is in juxtaposition to the prophecy of the future 
judgment, is a strong recommendation of practical work, and 
makes it probable that Jesus esteemed practical work as of 
necessity interwoven into the inmost being of those who 
attained to the kingdom of God. 

Now, in considering this message of Jesus of Nazareth to 
the whole human race, uttered in immediate prospect of his 
own violent death, which took place only two or three days 
afterwards, we must remember that it was the first sketch 
known to us (and I do not doubt the first sketch absolutely) 
of what was to happen after death, uttered by one who trusted 
with his whole heart and soul in the future reward for right- 
doing, to be given by God to righteous souls hereafter. Not 
that there had not been martyrs who fervently believed in a 
future life before the time of Jesus; if the Second Book of 
Maccabees (in its seventh chapter) tells truth, there were such 
among the Jews in the age of the Maccabees. But Jesus was 
the first to survey the ground of that future life, and to describe 
it as he saw it with his own inspired vision ; he described it as 
I have above stated ; and we must be prepared to find defects 
in so rapid a glance, however keen-sighted and sincere the 
vision of him who spoke what he saw. There are such defects ; 
but while maintaining this, we must not diminish our love and 
devotion to Jesus on account of them; he did all that was 
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possible in his own age, under circumstances far more perilous 
and trying than those which confront us to-day. 

What he did see clearly and truly was that the reign of 
human love upon earth was about to begin in no long time; 
nay, within the lifetime of some of those whom he, being 
yet in the flesh, saw standing before him. Now, this is the 
assertion which believers and unbelievers alike find it so diff- 
cult to accept, both alike insisting on the fact that Jesus has 
not yet returned in the clouds of heaven before the eyes of 
millions of witnesses, and both alike holding that until he does 
so return his promises and his prophecies are unfulfilled. But 
both alike are wrong. We must not look so unspiritually 
upon things spiritual, or upon the divine guidance of men; | 
the great renovation of mankind has its root in the death of 
Jesus, and no strange wonders in the heavens above or in the 
earth beneath are required to authenticate it. Human love 
has increased upon earth since he lived his life in the flesh, and 
of all the causes of its increase none has been so dominating, so 
penetrating, as this—that he, from the invisible region beyond 
death, has touched and moulded the hearts of men who remain 
in the visible world, has brought the spirit of God to bear upon 
them, and (as we may well believe) has gathered to himself 
the holy departed to be administrators with him of the divine 
power. Look at history: with all the faults of Christians as 
individuals and of the Christian Church as an organic institu- 
tion, the trace of love is everywhere to be seen. Take this 
small incident from one of the martyrdoms which took place 
at Carthage early in the third century of our era :— 

“ As to Felicitas, on her return to the dungeon, she was 
seized with the pains of labour. The jailer said to her, ‘ If thy 
present sufferings are so great, what wilt thou do when thou 
art thrown to the wild beasts? This thou didst not consider 
when thou refusedst to sacrifice.’ She answered, ‘I now suffer 
myself all that I suffer; but then there shall be another who 
shall suffer for me, because I also will suffer for him.’ ”* 

Faith and love are commingled in that Christian reply; but 
human love is shown in its simplicity in the following sentence, 
which is taken from the same part of the same volume, and 
relates to the same series of events :— 

“ After they had been torn by the wild beasts, and were 
about to receive the merciful stroke which was to end their 
sufferings, they took leave of each other, for the last time, with 
the mutual kiss of Christian love.” 

Never, in all Christian history, were examples of sacred 

1 Neander’s Church History (Torrey’s translation), vol. i. p. 170. 
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love wanting ; and it reached to regions where sentiment was 
not obviously present: to measures for the amelioration of the 
state of slaves and for the gradual abolition of slavery, to 
measures which involved resistance against tyranny and the 
strengthening of city communities, to the discovery or accept- 
ance of useful arts, and to educational and artistic efforts. It 
is true that these great merits were for a long time hindered in 
their operation. Partly the low station of the first Christians 
made it difficult for them to value properly the degree of 
material knowledge and power which heathen nations, especi- 
ally the Greeks and Romans, had accumulated; partly the 
persecutions to which they were exposed alienated them from 
the heathen and from all the works of the heathen; but more 
than all, the literalness with which they accepted their own 
sacred documents led to a spirit of fear being implanted in 
their minds, and even made it not unwelcome, because it 
operated against their heathen persecutors far more than it 
operated against themselves. This spirit of fear, with real in- 
tolerance accompanying it, is seen in some of the very earliest 
Fathers of the Church ; and when the Church acquired material 
authority and power, it showed itself in deeds of great intoler- 
ance and even cruelty. Thus it was that the truly holy and 
loving spirit which lay at the root of the Church was hidden 
beneath a mass of accretions, useless and even noxious. Now 
at the present day these accretions have been largely though 
not entirely removed, and persecution by Christian authorities, 
in the form in which it existed in the Middle Ages, is hardly 
known now; but in this process of reform the Church has 
been broken up, and the theory on which Christianity is to be 
defended has become dubious and uncertain. 

Yet it ought not to be uncertain. There is no haziness in 
that primitive conception that God, and not only God the 
Absolute Creator, but Jesus Christ the purifier and redeemer 
of human nature, and holy persons, more than we can tell, 
who have lived in the past, do now send love into the hearts 
of those who still live in the flesh, and enable them to unite 
and co-operate and to govern this worldly scene. It may be 
said indeed, that though this is not a hazy conception, we 
have no assurance that it is true. I concede that it needs 
some personal religious experience, which not everyone has, 
for the assurance to be a true stimulus to us; it is not to be 
expected that everyone will be convinced of this secret life- 
giving office of Christianity. I do not doubt that the con- 
viction will spread ; but the positive outward sign of it must 
lie in the increase of good will among men through Christian 
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belief, and in the increase of power which men will thence 
acquire over the material universe. It requires to be shown, 
in short, that Christianity, when its precepts are carried out, 
is a fruitful system of government, capable of being extended 
over the whole earth and over all mankind. This degree of 
proof we cannot show at present ; but this is the line on which 
proof may be attained. If it be attained, and evidenced by 
the spiritual and material progress of the world, the actual 
condition of -departed spirits will have received great illustra- 
tion, though absolute clearness of conception will hardly be 
reached while we remain in this fleshly garb. Prayer to God 
is the first key to this whole subject; but the life and death of 
Jesus is the first clear instance of the operation of that key. 
Eternal life, as I have described it in the above pages, is 
the manifestation of a continually increasing power of love 
among those who obtain a part in it. Through what channels 


that love will show itself we, with our imperfect faculties, | 
cannot imagine at present; nor can we fully imagine the 


regions in which it will show itself. But we may fairly believe 
that some part of it, in those who are departed, is directed 
towards those whom they have left behind them, and who 
still live in bodies of flesh; and it is in this region that we 
must look for the verification of the whole hypothesis. Can 
human society exist and flourish with ever-progressive energy 
and happiness without a spiritual alliance between those who 
are still in the flesh and the good and brave souls who have 
departed out of the fleshly life through the gate of death? | 
think it cannot ; that is my reading of history, that is what I 
learn from the chronicles of the past. But it is not possible, 
in the present article, to enter upon the interpretation of those 
chronicles in detail. Yet to interpret them is a most important 
task ; and this, combined with personal experience, must be 
the test of the true existence of that invisible, spiritual, and 
divinely ordered world, in which, according to Christian belief, 
we may hope to participate. 
J. R. MOZLEY. 
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WORLD-LOVE. 


Sm FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.1., K.C.LE. 


INCLUDED in our world-wide Empire are peoples of every 
i variety of race, colour, creed, and degree of culture and 
) civilisation. Besides English, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish, and 
their British descendants, Canadians, Australians, and South 
| Africans—these last three now becoming quite distinct nations, 
; —there are French-Canadians and Dutch-South Africans. 
} And these European-descended are Roman Catholic and 
» Dutch Reformed Church as well as Church of England, 
Wesleyan, and of other Christian sects. Then in the Empire 
there are over two hundred million Hindus and a hundred 
million Mohammedans, many millions of Buddhists, and millions 
and millions of animists of various kinds—fire-worshippers, sun- 
worshippers, devil-worshippers. There are primitive forest 
tribes and islanders, and there are highly cultivated Hindus, 
Arabs, Parsees, and Chinese. 

The countries are no less varied. There are richly luxuriant 
tropical lands and there are utter deserts. There are level 
plains, hundreds of miles in extent, and there is the highest 
range of mountains in the world. ‘There are tiny little islands 
and there are countries of continental magnitude like India 
and Australia. 

We who have served in the far parts of the Empire and 
travelled about it, we who have had to live for years with 
these varied peoples in their varied countries, love our gentle 
English island more than ever, and have untold admiration for 
the splendid qualities our race display in their home-land. But 
we love also the great Whole of which England is the proud 
centre. We love the lofty mountains which draw our souls 
up to unimaginable heights. We love the open deserts where 
our souls expand unfettered. We love the majestic rivers 
and the glorious forests with their gorgeous plant-growth 
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and mysterious animal life. We love, too, the people among 
whom we have worked. We have gone through battle and 
pestilence and famine with them, and given the best of our- 
selves for them, and they are bound up inextricably with us. 

So while we love the home-land we love, too, the Empire 
which our fathers and we ourselves have helped to make. We 
like to feel the whole as endlessly varied in its constituents, but 
tightly held together in one indivisible community. 

What we hate is that in the matter of religion—that is, 
in the very basis of our lives—there should be any dividing 
line between us. As long as there is this difference in the 
foundation of our lives, we feel that there cannot be any solid, 
lasting union. And as we look up to these mountains, and as [ 
we look out over those limitless expanses, as we rub up against 
men of these varied races and religions under life-and-death 
conditions, some instinct within us tells us that there is no valid 
reason why there should be any vast chasm between us at the [ 
base. Whatever the official exponents of the varied religions 
and sects of religions may say in the sanctity of their official | 
precincts, we of the open air, we who have met man to man, | 
and risked our lives for each other in the common service of | 
the Empire, know for a certainty that there is no necessary 
division between us at bottom. We are confident that if we 
go deep enough down we shall find some common spring of 
action, and that if we fix our gaze high enough we shall find 
some common star to guide us all. 

So we earnestly search for some idea and sentiment which 
will conciliate all these divergent views of religion, and gather 
into one great collective act all the different individual energies. 
Variety of religious opinion there must always be. Sects and 
sub-sects must continually be arising. Their occurrence is the 
sign not of the decadence but of the growth and vitality of 
religion. But there must surely be some single plain, irresistible 
idea as the ground of them all, and round and on which all are 
unconsciously building themselves up. Such an idea there 
must surely be! And if we can discover it, if we can find 
some single sentiment which will readily appeal to all the 
varied races of our Empire, we shall have found something 
which will appeal to all mankind. 

For thirty years 1 have sought for such an idea and 
sentiment. In the Himalayas, in Tibet, in Central India, in 
London, on many a voyage—wherever I have been and what- 
ever I have been doing—the search for it has been the principal 
object of my thought. To find it has been the chief purpose 
of my life. At last I believe I have discovered it. 
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The basie sentiment can, I think, be found in the sentiment 
of World-Love, that is, Love of the World—of all Creation, 
of all Nature, and the plants and flowers, and birds and animals, 
and our fellow-men, summed up together in one great inter- 
connected Whole; and that Whole a Supreme Being, a thinking, 
feeling, striving Being, with a capacity for loving as well as an 
attractiveness for being loved. It is the ancient and uni- 
versally felt sentiment of love of God interpreted in accordance 
with the spirit of our own times and with the increasing advance 
of thought. 

The hearts of men are deeply drawn towards the world. 
Most men are quite unaware how devotedly attached they are 
toit. But there the sentiment is far down at the bottom of 
their beings and forming a foundation for their lives, as they 
soon find when some critical emergency arises. During a 
philosophical discussion in the early days of the War there 
slipped out from one of the philosophers the naive confession 
that he had thought patriotism was an exploded sentiment— 
that in these advanced days men did not allow themselves to 
be influenced by sentiment as Englishmen were at the begin- 
ning of the War. We may quite admit than an Englishman’s 
love of country would be the better for a process of purifying 
and refining. We may allow, too, that its activities may be 
more wisely directed, and that the ends which it seeks to 
achieve may be better chosen. But few would not also 
recognise that love of country is something very real and very 
valuable. We feel that a man who is devoid of any love for 
his country is unworthy of our respect. We rightly spurn him 
—as we despise a man who has no love for his mother. 

Now, men love the world just as they love their country. 
All healthy people have this love of the world, though they are 
generally as unconscious of it as the philosopher was unaware 
that he had an enthusiastic love of his country burning at 
the bottom of his heart all the time. This love of country 
carries men to lengths which cold reason would set down as 
absurd. It will take men from their homes and their occu- 
pations and their comforts, and tear them away from those 
they love best, make them undergo the most dreadful hard- 
ships, and cheerfully face death itself. It all seems utterly 
unreasonable. And yet we know that in spite of this “un- 
reasonableness ” there are good grounds for loving our country. 

€ never cease decrying it, reminding ourselves of its many 
defects, deficiencies, and shortcomings. We admire much in 
other countries which is better than we find in our own. For 
all that, we love our country. If it has its defects, we know 
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that it is within our own hands to better them, and that in it 
we can live our own lives in accordance with our own way of 
thinking. 

Men have the same grounds for mei ee world in which 
they have been born and grown up. There is evil to an 
appalling extent. There is pain and suffering on every side. 
We see iniquity and oppression, cruelty, meanness, spiteful- 
ness, rancour, vindictiveness—everything that can sour and 
embitter life. : Even the best have some disfiguring feature in 
their lives. The most advanced nations lately showed them- 
selves capable of fearful barbarities. Yet we are convinced 
that the world is not radically wicked, that in its essential nature 
it is good. We have faith that something good is working 
away at its heart. 

If we investigate its constitution we are astounded at the 
order and regularity which prevail. At the foundation we do 
not find chance and caprice. The deeper we delve, the more 
evidence of orderliness do we find. ‘The world is made up 
of countless myriads of ultra-microscopic electrons, and these 
electrons are active beyond conception. They move with the 
speed of light, and their activity never ceases for one fraction 
of asecond. Yet all this tremendous and unceasing activity 
does not result in chaos. They hold themselves together 
in an ordered whole. And through the whole there runs a 
tendency, or what might be better described as an insistent 
impulse, towards organisation, and system. The units tend to 
combine and interact upon one another, and by their combina- 
tion and interaction to form units of higher and higher com- 
plexity—and units which, owing to this complexity, possess 
qualities which the component entities by themselves did not 
possess. 

All this order and regularity and tendency to organisation 
and system is something good. It gives us confidence in the 
world, makes us feel we can depend on it. If we are of an 
incurably pessimistic disposition we may take the view that, 
in spite of the order and organisation there has been in the 
world for hundreds of millions of years, it is only within 
the last quarter of a million years that man has existed, 
and that, because of this very regularity in the order of 
nature, man’s life may be snuffed out in another quarter of 
a million years, and the planets roll on for zons to come 4s 
if he had never existed. The congenital pessimist may think 
thus. But there is no solid ground for his gloom. As nature 
is so regular, and as the tendency to organisation is so evident 
everywhere, it is just as probable as the reverse that beings as 
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highly developed as we are—perhaps more highly developed— 
have evolved on planets of other suns than ours. And as 
to ourselves, the orderliness of nature may be made the very 
means by which we may prolong our existence. It may 
enable us to control natural processes and use them for our 
own purposes. 

But the world has other claims than orderliness to be 
considered good. The crude materialistic view that it is of 
the nature of a well-regulated machine or merely consists of 
physical and chemical processes is hopelessly inadequate and 
narrow. ‘The world has a soul, or is a soul, just as much as a 
man has a soul or is a soul. A man is a magnificent piece of 
mechanism—a piece of mechanism in comparison with which 
the most perfect aeroplane engine is the clumsiest toy. Who 
ever heard of an engine which could from within itself produce 
a little engine its exact reproduction? Yet this is what the 
human machine does. Simply as a machine man is marvellous. 
But a man is a great deal more than a machine. He is capable 
of thought and feeling and striving. He has capacities for 
affection, for the enjoyment of beauty, and for acquiring a 
knowledge of the truth. He has, too, the power of improving 
himself. In short, there is in hima soul. So also is there in 
the world. Always there has been in the world order and a 
tendency to organisation. But even before man appeared— 
for millions of years before his appearance—plants, trees, 
animals, insects, birds, fishes were showing beauty of form 
and beauty of colouring. And in the higher animals the 
affection of mates for one another and of parents for offspring 
was beginning to appear, as well as virtues such as fortitude 
and industry, patience and endurance. And with man has 
come the heightened capacity for love and affection and for 
the creation and enjoyment of beautiful things. And if these 
high qualities have at length emerged from the long world- 
rocess, may we not take it that all the time there has been 
atent in the world, working away at its heart, this something 
good which was ever striving to express itself, and which has 
at last begun to find expression—to come into being? We 
may be stunned by the amount of evil in the world. But we 
cannot possibly deny that there is also a positively astounding 
amount of heroism, devoted love, and loyal friendship. Nor 
can we deny that there is within the world a capacity for 
infinitely more of these very best things than has ever yet 
been brought forth. And as we judge of a man not so much 
by his obvious imperfections but by his capabilities, by what 


he has it within him to be, and love him if he has both the 
Vo.. X VIII.—No. 2. 20 
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capacity and the will to love his fellows and enjoy beautiful 
things, so we love the world for precisely the same reason. 
We have trust and confidence in the world because of its § 
orderliness and reliability ; and we love the world because it 
manifests those very things which we love best. However 
imperfectly it may have so far succeeded, it is quite evidently 
striving to bring into being those high qualities which we 
most admire and most enjoy, and long to have. 

And the world will be all the more to a man when he 
realises that not only is he a constituent member of this 
Supreme Collective Being, the World, as he is a constituent 
member of that Collective Being, his country, but that he 
has a real voice and share in the government of the world, 
as he has in the government of his country. ‘The old idea 
of the world as being governed by some distant external 
Ruler—some already perfect Being living far apart from the 
world and directing its affairs from outside, as an Indian 
peasant would think that Indian affairs are directed by the 
distant King of England—is now being abandoned as not inf 
accordance with observed facts. In its place we have thef 
more stimulating conception of a self-governing world, a world J 
that contains within itself the power and the impulse for self: 
direction and self-improvement. According to this view the 
world is not governed from outside, but organises itself from 
inside and directs itself, expresses itself and shapes its own 
destinies—all in virtue of that spirit of self-improvement which 
animates the whole. And as individual Englishmen in their 
collectivity, together with the land in which they dwell, make 
up England and make England—the England of the future 
—so individual men in their collectivity, together with the 
Universe in which they dwell, make up the world, and make 
the world—the world of the future. 

Man is not—as he was on the old conception—a frail 
puppet expected to play a most difficult part under the 
eye of a perfect Being judging his actions from afar—to play 
this part, too, under the depressing conviction that he was 
neither endowed with the qualities nor placed in the condi- 
tions which made it possible to approach anywhere near the 
standard of perfection by which he was being judged. Man 
has not really to live under these disheartening conditions. 
Conditions stern and inflexible there are within which he 
has to act. If he puts his hand in the fire it will be burnt. 
If he leans too far over a precipice he will fall to the bottom. 
But he has the power of acquiring knowledge of these condi- 
tions, and he can utilise them for his own purposes. And 
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within them he is free. He can rule his own world and be 
his own judge. 

Possibly science may some day find units simpler still 
than the electrons. But at present science has not gone 
beyond these as the ultimate units of which the whole world 
from nebulz and the stars to this earth and men are all alike 
composed. Yet even these ultimate units are not inert but 
very active—and self-active. ‘They are not like billiard-balls 
which the player—an outside person—has to push here and 
there to get them into a certain position which he has in his 
—outside—mind. They are not like bricks which a builder 


not their—mind. They are not like pieces of marble which 
an artist arranges according to a plan which he has in his 
mind. Nor, again, are they like drops of falling water which 
are merged in the ocean and lose all individuality. The 

are so minute that the strongest microscope would not detect 
a million of them rolled in a ball. But in spite of their 
diminutive proportions they maintain an individuality of their 


can only act in relation with one another and under the 
mutual influence of one another. An electron is active, and 
self-active, but it cannot act entirely on its own account, 
with no consideration for its neighbours. Except in company 
with its neighbours it cannot act at all—or even exist. The 
activity of each is felt by all, and all affect the activities of 
each. Under this mutual influence these little units combine 
with one another and interact upon one another, organise 
themselves into collective beings, molecules, and collective 
beings of collective beings, till we come to men and nations 
and mankind as a whole, and finally the World as a whole: 
a self-contained, self-governing world, making its own laws— 
the laws of nature and the moral laws. 
_ Everywhere we see activity. Inertnessis unknown. When 
it seems to exist it is merely activity held in suspense through 
some counterbalancing activity. But all this activity is self- 
activity, the activity of individuals, from electrons to man, 
under the mutual influence of one another. Under this mutual 
influence they are held together in an interconnected whole, 
and are penetrated through and through with the impulse 
towards organisation and system and self-betterment. 

In this world each individual plays its own effective part. 
But that part becomes more and more effective according as 
it groups itself with other individuals. Electrons, when they 
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have organised themselves into the highly complicated system 
of systems which constitute a human being, are vastly more 
effective than they would be if they were each acting separately. 
And men know by experience that they are more effective 
when they organise themselves into communities, nations, and 
groups of nations. So each individual man plays his own 
part, but his instinct drives him into playing it conjointly 
with his fellows, that his part may become more and more 
highly effective. And as men get grip of the fact that 
the world is a self-governing world, directing and bettering 
itself—and that they are part, and the most important part, 
of the world, and that its governance and direction can be 
taken more and more into their own hands, they will come 
to take a vastly increased interest in the world, and be more 
and more drawn towards it. 


But the confidence which the world inspires by its orderli-} 
ness and regularity; the devotion which it arouses by its display 
of the good it has at heart ; the interest it creates when it shows 
man that he shares in its direction—all that these things do to 
make a man love the world is a hundredfold increased by the 
evidence the world gives that it cares for him, that the love 


is returned, that indeed it was the love of the world for him 
that was at the bottom of his love for the world. How did 
he come into the world at all? From the ecstasy of love 
which has come welling up through all the ages and brought 
his parents together. Love was the origin of his birth. 
In his first moments he was surrounded by that most 
beautiful thing in life, a mother’s love as her child 1s 
born. ‘The tenderest love from father, from nurse, from 
brothers and sisters, from friends, was lavished on him in 
his infancy. True it is that as his little world expanded— 
as he grew up and went out into the rough world about him 
—he experienced a good deal else than the tender love in 
which he was bathed at his birth. Yet it would be wrong to 
conclude from this that the world no longer cared for him. 
Let him be knocked down in the street, and, though no one 
knows who he is, and simply because he is a fellow human 
being, he will immediately be surrounded by the tenderest 
care. And then even if it be the case that in the world he 
finds hostility and perhaps animosity, and that he has to battle 
his way through opposition, neglect, and indifference, does he 
not also find to a far finer degree and a still greater extent the 
devoted love of friends and a staunchness and loyalty which 
bow him with humility and silence every complaint? Does 
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he not find that on the whole and in the bulk the world is 
well disposed towards him, is filled with high expectations of 
him, and is ready and keen to help him directly he tries to help 
himself? And when his dying moments come, will he not 
once more find the same tender love surrounding him that 
wrapped him at his birth—the same but greatly extended, and 
now including the love his country and perhaps distant nations 
have to give him, and the love of lifelong friends? As a man 
leaves the world the gentlest peace falls on him. All discords 
are merged in harmony. Only the sweetness of love remains 
inhismemory. In the same ecstasy of love in which he was 
born into the world he is borne out of it again. In memory 
of him after he has gone, as in anticipation of him before he 
came, the world’s chief feeling for him is that of love. The 
world has always loved him. 

} It is sad to think how few men know how much they love 
i the world and how much the world loves them. A child is quite 
unconscious how much it loves its mother and how much the 
mother loves it. It is only when the child is separated from 
its mother that it realises these things. And it is only when 
aman sees a risk of being taken from the world that he realises 
how much it is to him—how much it loves him and he loves it. 
But now that mankind is emerging from its childhood it ought 
to take this thing to heart and understand it better—that love 
of the world is the root sentiment of a man’s being, by love of 
the world being meant not love of humanity only, but love 
of all nature as well, love of this whole great glorious world 
of ours, with all its hard but bracing conditions, and all the 
joys it has to give. 

Everyone now recognises the value of love of country, and 
because we know its value we seek to stimulate and refine it. 
We have yet to recognise the value of love of the world and 
stimulate and refine it also. We have to recognise its full 
significance and meaning. And the main significance of the 
hew conception of things is that it will bring to every man 
and to every nation, and more especially to leaders of men 
whether in the sphere of thought or art or religion or politics, 
4 heightened sense of responsibility. They will realise how 
much depends upon their action and guidance. They will 
understand too that on occasions and for the time being they 
are to those about them representatives of the world—yjust as 
an Englishman on occasions stands for England. Men will 
mise to the understanding that the destinies of the world are 
in our hands in the same way as the destinies of England are 
in the hands of Englishmen. 
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The responsibility will be great, but if we have real responsi- 
bility we also have real freedom. The future is in our own 
hands. We can make of it what we like. Our scientific men, 
enlarging every year their knowledge of things, will be able 
to organise the efforts of mankind so that we may together 
get control over the material conditions of our existence. We 
may, for instance, find ways of utilising the forces of nature to 
the full, and perhaps tap that stupendous source of energy 
stored up in the atoms. And there is no limit to the extent 
to which we might, under scientific guidance, improve plant 
and animal life. Those who are imbued with a fervent love of 
the world, like those who are devoted to their country, will be 
most delicately sensitive to the evil of evil and the good of 
good. And they will ache to remove the evil and achieve the f 
good. They will be filled with a quickened compassion for 
those many who have to suffer through no fault of their own, f 
as well as for those who have never had a proper chance. But f 
they will also have a fined-up sense of what is best, and a hot 
impatience of whatever is short of the best in those who could 
achieve it. They will be possessed by a consuming passion for 
the best, and never will be completely satisfied till they have 
attained it and made it everywhere prevail. And the best, even 
when attained, they will straightway strive to better. Satiety 
will never overcome them. The joy of divine adventure will 
be with them to the end. 

As to what is best men will always differ, for it has infinite 
varieties. But as to its main character men are generally 
agreed. Not often, but to most of us at some time or other 
in our lives, there come moments when we know we have 
been in Heaven. What produced those moments for us we 
want to reproduce for others. We want to make earth Heaven 
for everyone. To some those moments come in the satis- 
faction of great work done; to others, through a vital truth 
in a flash revealed ; to others, through the touch of music, of 
poetry, or of love. Many and various are the ways in which 
Heaven is made. But what makes Heaven, that for us 1s 
good. “Heaven’s Light Our Guide” is the motto under 
which we serve in India. A better guide for all the world 
we could not find. 


FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 


LonDon. 





STARS AND FLOWERS. 


EVA MARTIN. 


“ Star-dust and Star-pilgrimages.””—Emerson, 


FLiowers are the stars of earth, and seem to hold, as in a 
myriad mirrors, some spiritual reflection of those mightier 
flowers that blossom in the fields of heaven. None whose 
inner eyes are open can walk through an April wood illumined 
by the pale glow that rises from a host of primroses without 
fancying that the hand of some heavenly gardener has been 
scattering star-dust there—star-dust that was really living seed, 
and so took root and bloomed. And scarcely can one pass by 
a crowd of single daffodils or narcissi, thick-sown in the grass, 
without involuntarily glancing upwards to see if others are still 
falling from the sky, so star-like are they, so redolent of the 
freshness and purity that we associate with the far ethereal 


spaces. 
“« Wide are the meadows of night, 
And daisies are shining there, 
Tossing their lovely dews, 
Lustrous and fair” . . 


So sings a modern poet, and speaks of the planets as “wanderers 
amid the stars,” who 


“circling, whisper and say, 
Fair are the blossoming meads of delight 
Through which we stray.” 


Whence comes it, and what does it mean, this mystical 
relationship between stars and flowers, recognised by poets and 
mystics of all ages? What can be the bond linking earth’s 
frail ephemere of a few days to those stupendously vast and 
fiery masses ever burning in the darkness? Even the similarity 
of shape is but a fancy, for when we liken a jasmine blossom, 


for instance, to a star, we know well that no star in reality is 
311 
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five or seven-pointed, although to our inadequate vision it 
sometimes appears so. But the spiritual relationship exists, 
and is perhaps of greater significance than we are apt to realise 
when we use carelessly such phrases as “‘ meadows starred with 
daisies,” and the like. Said Francis Thompson : 


“I do think my tread 
Stirring the blossoms in the meadow-grass 


Flickers the unwithering stars”’ ; 


and the German poet Rickert had a kindred vision, when in 
his lines describing a soul’s realisation of Eternity he spoke of 


“the still moment... 
When Earth and Heaven close around thee as a mist ; 
Thou think’st the flower a star, the star a flower sun-kiss’d.” 


What divine madness! What cosmic blindness! Yet such 
madness and such blindness may perhaps endow us with 
clearer perception than that given by any light of reason. 
For there are some matters in which poets and dreamers prove 
surer guides to the searching spirit than men of science or of 
mathematics—and it may be remarked, in parenthesis, that the 
word “star” alone has poetry in it, “star” and “dew” being, 
at any rate in our English language, two words from which 
the essence of poetry is more easily distilled than from most 
others. The imagination of man has ever been busy with stars, 
and by studying the star-legends evolved by primitive man 
throughout the ages, down to the last and most beautiful of 
all—that concerned with the birth of Christ—we may possibly 
learn something that astronomers could never teach us. 

But leaving poets and legends aside, one explanation—which 
Science cannot deny—of this brotherhood of stars and flowers 
may lie in the seldom thought-of truth that our Earth is herself 
a star, using the word in its widest sense—a bright, heavenly 
body. Flowers that feed on the substance of a star—literally, 
on “star-dust”—should surely be star-like. Nothing could 
seem more natural. But we grow so complacently accustomed 
to the solid feel of earth under our feet, and to the thought 
of her as a fixed mass of soil and rock existing solely for our 
pleasure and sustenance, that for the most part we altogether 
fail to realise her as a unit in a vast and ordered fellowship of 
circling stars, held in their orbits at measured distances from 
one another by invisible forces beyond our comprehension. 
How often, when we watch the planet Venus as “ Evening 
Star” glowing whitely in the western sky, do we reflect that 
to the dwellers on Venus, if such exist, our earth appears 
similarly as a magnificent star of the first magnitude? “In 
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the clear sky of Mars, after sunset,” says Camille Flammarion, 
astronomer-poet and philosopher, “this radiant star of a beauti- 
ful greenish-blue courses in space accompanied by a little 
satellite, sparkling like some splendid diamond.” So do her 
nearer brethren see Earth in her true colours, as a bright, 
quick-moving sphere, flinging back into space the light that 
she receives. It is only we who dwell upon her, climbing her 
mountains, navigating her seas, delving below her surface for 
gold and gems, and finally lying down to our long rest in the 
rich soil that we have dug and tilled and sown, who fail to 
recognise her as she is—brilliant, swift, and star-like. Our 
very nearness blinds us to her true self, even as in many human 
households the light of a soul that shines out in dazzling purity 
to other beholders is unseen by those who dwell under the 
same roof. 

Only on rare occasions, and in rare moods, do we become 
even vaguely conscious of the stupendous journey through 
space which our Earth accomplishes in all serenity, bearing 
with her how fantastic a freight of invisible emotion out- 
breathed by the human beings who swarm like flies upon her 
rounded sides! No tragedy retards her; no joy quickens her 
steps. Only at perihelion, her nearest approach to the sun, 
does she hasten a little, running faster, as it were, for fear of 
being drawn into that fiery heart whose influence holds her 
in such faithful allegiance. From day to day, serenely un- 
conscious—or should we not more truly say all-conscious?— 
of the million-fold life that envelops her, she swings along her 
— path at the inconceivable rate of over sixty-five 
thousand miles an hour, turning on her own axis, meanwhile, 
at an average rate of about a thousand feet a second. And 
man remains as unconscious of this as she, to all outward 
appearance, is unconscious of his activities. 

Yet if we could but cultivate some awareness of the great 
voyage which day by day and year by year we accomplish in 
our “sky-cleaving boat,” the Earth, would it not lift us out of 
those ruts of boredom and dulness into which we are so apt 
to fall? How unnecessary would then become the oft-given 
advice to “travel for our health”! How superfluous the 
constant desire for change of air and scene! Change !—when 
we never for one instant remain at the same point of space, 
when our position in relation to the sun, moon, and other stars 
is altering momentarily in a fashion whose marvel we cannot 
even dimly comprehend. We talk of Time and its power to 
heal all sorrows, but seldom do we pause to think that Time 
is merely our own measurement of the earth’s journey in space 
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—once round the sun, one year; a hundred times round the 
sun, a hundred years! Considering the distance we earth- 
passengers travel from year’s beginning to year’s end, we need 
scarcely wonder that mortal sorrows are washed away, and 
broken lives made whole again—by Time! 

Once it came to me to realise, in some measure, the fact 
that we live on a spinning ball upheld by nothing solid. At 
the end of a long September day spent alone on a moor purple 
with heather, that lay as in a wide, irregular saucer among 
pine-crested hills, 1 watched with half-closed eyes the sun 
sinking westwards. I was lying stretched out at full length 
from north to south, and as the sun neared the distant hill-tops 
on my right, I became aware with a ridiculous shock of dis- 
covery that it was not “sinking” at all, but that the hills were 
moving upwards, that the whole earth on which I lay was 
turning eastwards, leaving the sun behind in western space. 
I saw one black pine-tree on the horizon. Its crest touched 
the sun’s crimson rim. It moved rapidly upward until its 
branches were outlined as in ink upon the fiery disc, and then 
all at once the trees and hills seemed to rush across the Sun- 
god’s face, and only.a golden line of light was left to show that 
he still shone behind them. I turned my head, and saw, to 
my left hand, the half of an enormous moon above the sloping 
edge of the moor. The earth raced on, turning ever to the 
east, the moor’s edge dipped and dipped, until the moon’s full 
circle grew visible. With lower rim resting on the heather- 
slope, it looked like a golden plate balanced there by the hand 
of some titanic conjurer. Then all support slipped away from 
under it ; it stood alone, hugely round, in the sky, and closing 
my eyes I lay with cheek upon Earth’s scented breast and felt 
myself borne along with her in immeasurable circles. 

What a wild adventure it is—and yet what a safe one! 
For ever since the unchronicled beginning of this immense 
earth-journey in which we take so somnolent a part, there has 
been neither collision nor delay. Little do we know of her 
with whom we travel, and still less of her fellow-wanderers 
through the uncharted ether. Scientists have accomplished 
wonders. They have measured the distances of the stars with 
results which, when expressed in figures, make the brain 
stagger in the vain attempt to grasp them. They have even 
weighed the stars! What a chimera that seems! How our 
not so remote ancestors would have shaken their sides with 
laughter at the notion! But one thing that they have not told 
us we should like to know—especially those of us who have 
had the love of a garden planted in our hearts—and that 1s 
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whether the surface of any other heavenly body is composed 
of the same soft, damp, sweet-smelling substance—the sub- 
stance that we call “earth.” We know that Mercury and 
Venus have an atmosphere much denser than ours, and that 
from the former the sun’s disc appears seven times larger than 
from the earth. We know that Mars has polar snows and a 
perpetually clear and cloudless sky; that Jupiter, although 
twelve hundred times larger than the earth, rotates upon his 
own axis with such rapidity that his “day” is only ten hours 
long; that Saturn is surrounded by a vast, luminous ring and 
attended by no less than eight satellites; and that the atmo- 
spheres of Uranus and Neptune contain gases quite foreign to 
our own. Further, we have it as the opinion of the famous 
astronomer before quoted that “to pretend that our globe 
must be the only inhabited world because the others do not 
resemble it is to reason, not like a philosopher, but like a fish. 
Every rational fish ought to assume that it is impossible to live 
out of water, since its outlook and its philosophy do not extend 
beyond its daily life.” We find it comforting, and infinitely 
fascinating, to conjecture that life does exist on other globes, 
that we are not the only conscious travellers along the cosmic 
railway-lines; and sometimes we cannot refrain from specu- 
lating as to what different forms this universal life may take in 
the worlds removed from human ken. We may even dream 
of a day when it will be given to us “to read the inconceivable, 
toscan . . . The myriad forms of God those stars unroll”—a 
day far hence when we, with denizens of other planets, 


“shall compare together, hear 
A million alien Gospels, in what guise 
He trod the Pleiades, the Lyre, the Bear.” 


And-in lesser matters also we long for knowledge with that 
insatiable curiosity which is one of man’s chief claims to im- 
mortality. We do actually know that “forms” such as we 
can recognise exist, not only in the spheres and circles of the 
nearer planets, but even in the whirling nebulz whose distance 
from our solar system is so immense that the human mind 
reels and darkens in the mere effort to imagine it. In one 
nebula Science has discovered two luminous circles occupying 
the foci of an ellipse ; another has the shape of a sponge; and 
“the nebula of Canes Venatici, a species of flaming hair, 
revolves in a spiral round a blazing nucleus. Only the eternity 
of a hurricane,” exclaims Victor Hugo, whose titanic mind 
rejoiced to grope amid these infinitudes, “can express this 
frightful torsion.” We see that on earth the three main forms 
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in which the life-force manifests itself are the globe, the star, 
and the cross, with their innumerable variations. Of the first 
we may take as familiar examples the human eye, bird’s eggs, 
seeds, fruits, and pebbles ; of the second, crystals, star-fish, and 
an infinite variety of flowers; of the third, all trees and plants 
having upright stems and leaves or branches growing at right 
angles, not forgetting man himself, who, tree-like, with trunk 
and branches, makes with outstretched arms throughout long 
vistas of human history “the sign of the cross.” 

But whether or no these predominating earth-forms may 
exist elsewhere, we want to know, we earth-lovers, whether 
other stars have soil in which things would grow ; whether 
the inhabitants of those distant worlds know the delight of 
putting seeds in the ground and watching the miraculous 
result—of welcoming the first snowdrop or gathering the last 
rose. We feel that it would be strange, and sad, to miss the 
pungent scents of sun-dried grass or rain-wet loam, the joy of 
sifting warm sand through one’s fingers, or plunging them deep 
into rich soil when planting summer treasures. For there is 
something about this element we call “earth” that endears 
it to us strangely. Some indefinable quality it has that makes 
it difficult for many of us to imagine any satisfying happiness 
or beauty on a globe from whose composition the earth- 
element were absent. 

Others again there are who, loving no less intimately this 
outer garment of the earth-star, see it as indeed only a 
garment, a cloak, concealing from their gaze some vast and 
mighty spirit who is in very truth the Mother of mankind. 


“‘T the grain and the furrow, 
The plough-cloven clod, 
And the plough-share drawn thorough, 
The germ and the sod, 
The deed and the doer, the seed and the sower, the dust which is God.” 


In all creation, say these, there can be found no such 
thing as lifeless form. Of “the dust which is God” are all 
things made. In every particle of matter spirit lies hid— 
spirit conscious or unconscious, sleeping, dreaming or waking. 
How, then, should spirit be absent from this mighty, never- 
resting body which we call Earth, or from her starry brethren 
of the skies? “The spiritual thought within of the far- 
distant star without unites instantaneously with the identical 
star-indwelling spirit,” says a modern seer and prophet—and 
perhaps it is only the narrow limitations of our minds that 
prevent us from realising this omnipresence of spirit. Perhaps 
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we have only to reach out fluttering banners of thought to 
find ourselves caught up into cosmic circles of harmony and 
wisdom surpassing mortal dreams. 

It is a vast conception which sees the stars and planets 
as huge nuclei of matter at varying stages of evolution, 
circling around some central Sun which is, like the sun of 
our own planetary system, Giver of Light and Life to the 
rest, Symbol of that Unknowable Power to which man, ever 
striving to express the inexpressible, has given the inadequate 
name of Gop. Weare told that as the sun symbolises (but 
is not) God the Life-Giver, so do the planets symbolise and 
are ensouled by other aspects of the divine, and that all 
these qualities and forces go to the moulding and making of 
humanity, in the mass and in the individual. The spirit of 
Jupiter, for instance, is the spirit of compassion, of charity 
in its widest sense; Venus expresses the spirit of love and 
gentleness; Mars symbolises dynamic force, energy, incentive 
to action, as opposed to Saturn’s patient crystallisation and 
limitation—Saturn the Reaper, unto whom “are committed 
weight and measure and number” . . . who can be put under 
foot only by him “who is released by thought from the bonds 
of desire.” 

So comes it that such students of the stars claim to be 
able to distinguish, often at sight, the ardent, courageous, 
perhaps aggressive, sons and daughters of Mars from those 
upon whose brows the dark hand of Saturn has been laid ; 
the ‘ry and beauty-loving children of Venus from the quick- 
thinking, knowledge-desiring servants of Mercury, swiftest of 
all the planets; in accordance with the positions and aspects 
of the heavenly bodies at the moment of birth. For there 
are, they assert, inconceivably strong magnetic currents, in- 
visible forces of attraction and repulsion, vibrations as of some 
cosmic “ wireless telegraphy,” ever at work among the stars— 
currents and forces no more and no less wonderful, though 
less studied, than the currents of electricity and the force of 
gravity which Science glibly names but cannot even yet 
explain; and by these is every human being moulded, body, 
mind, and soul, and guided throughout its earthly evolution, 
ever bearing the impress (though faint and dim, and perchance 
oes distorted by the human mirror) of the planetary 

wers which prevailed in the heavens at the critical moment 
of birth. 

A wild dream—a fantastic theory devoid of foundation— 
so say the sceptics. Yet here, as in all other matters with which 
the human mind concerns itself, it must be admitted that 
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only those who have seriously investigated are competent to 
speak. 
a for our present purpose to concede that Earth, 
the star on which we dwell, is one of a mighty brotherhood 
whose true nature, meaning and purpose it is beyond the wit 
of scientific man to fathom. For it is only when astronomy 
is treated as poetry and as religion, not merely as “ science,” that 
we gain some glimmering of its inner significance. “ Astro- 
nomy,” says Victor Hugo, “is the most magnificent of the 
sciences because it is mingled with a certain amount of divina- 
tion. The hypothesis is one of its essentials. . . . Astronomy 
has its clear side and its luminous side; on its clear side it 
is tinctured with algebra, on its luminous side with poetry.” 
And again: “The eye has seen six thousand stars; the 
telescope has seen one hundred million suns; the soul has 
seen God.” 

Truly none who have for the first time viewed the heavens 
through a powerful telescope can ever forget the experience, 
little less awe-inspiring than that of the first man who 


‘in the midnight stirring in his slumber 
Opened his vision on the heights and saw 
New without name or ordinance or number 
Set for a marvel, silent for an awe, 
Stars in the firmament above him beaming, 
Stars in the firmament, alive and free, 
Stars, and of stars the innumerable streaming, 
Deep in the deeps, a river in the sea,” 


And to behold those fiery globes “alive and free ”—no longer 
star-shaped, as to the unassisted eye, but round—hanging 
poised in space as though flung there at random by some 
unseen hand ; to witness even momentarily this cosmic game 
of ball, each one seemingly free and unattached and yet linked 
to the rest by invisible forces of strength inconceivable ; to see, 
separately, the glowing rings of Saturn, the moon-phases of 
Venus, the jagged edges and immense shadows formed by the 
mountains and craters of the moon—all this should leave the 
human mind overwhelmed, not by the insignificance of our 
Earth-star, but rather by indescribable joy at realising her to 
be one link in a chain of such stupendous glory. 

Have we not in these latter years often prided ourselves 
on having expanded our old narrow patriotism of country 
alone into a wider patriotism of Empire? Have we not 
witnessed the will and the desire to transcend even that wider 
patriotism, as, for instance, in the men who gathered from 
every corner of Britain’s far-flung dominions to fight not for 
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England, nor for Britain, nor even for the Empire, but, in 
their own words, “for decency and cleanness and fair-play,” 
because an evil thing had shown its face that must at all costs 
be swept off the earth? Have we not seen these men and 
millions of others fight and die willingly for the rescue and 
the welfare of peoples whose language they could not speak, 
whose thoughts and feelings they had no means of under- 
standing save the magic means of human sympathy? And 
is it so far a step from this to what might be called “ earth- 
patriotism,” when man, without distinction of race, creed or 
tongue, shall strive (never again, we hope, with arms and 
engines of destruction) for the well-being of all who dwell 
together upon the self-same star ? 

Already we see this possibility taking shape, through man’s 
growing desire that the nations’ representatives shall in future 
work together for the realisation of wider and higher ideals 
than statesmen of bygone days ever dared to suggest putting 
into practice. In the development of flight, also, we see it 
foreshadowed. Long content to travel, steam-drawn, over 
Earth’s solid and watery expanses, man now seeks to encircle 
her by swifter means, depending for support no longer on 
Earth herself, but only on the airy particles of her outer 
envelope. Passing at incredible speed, as soon he will, from 
temperate to tropic zone, from east to farthest west, annihil- 
ating all boundaries and barriers, natural or artificial, surely 
he brings nearer the day when nothing and no one will 
seem to him “strange” or “ foreign,” when all Earth’s varied 
children will in truth feel themselves to be brothers in one 
great planetary family. And when at last humanity is so 
linked together, so co-ordinated, so spiritually united—in spite 
of all unavoidable, and indeed desirable, surface differences— 
then the unforgettable reproach thrown at Galileo, the first 
man who dared to state openly that the earth was a rounded 
star revolving round the sun like other stars, can never be 
repeated. “For,” said the Jesuit monks, refuting Galileo's 
statement in a spirit of bitterest enmity, “the earth is not 
a star, but a most vile place, full of dirt and wickedness, while 
the stars are the glorious creations of God.” 

So has Earth been, so have men thought of her, in the 
past. But to-day more of her sons and daughters are united, 
pees, than ever before, in willing that she shall rise from the 
ow estate to which she had fallen, until her great, benign spirit 
be so expressed through her children that eventually she may 
shine with spiritual light even as now she shines with the 
reflected light of the sun. Let, then, the flowers that grow 
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in “ star-dust,” and bring strange secret messages from their 
sister-blossoms in the sky, be to us an ever-present reminder 
of our Earth’s “star-pilgrimage,” as she weaves amid her 
partners wide circles in the heavenly dance, bearing with her 
on that immeasurable journey flowers and mountains, seas 
and men, 


* And all town-sprinkled lands that be, 
Sailing through stars with all their history.” 


EVA MARTIN. 
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DOES HISTORICAL CRITICISM 
IMPERIL THE SUBSTANCE OF 
CHRISTIAN FAITH? 


THe Rev. G. W. WADE, D.D., 
Professor of Latin and Senior Tutor at St David’s College, Lampeter. ¢ 


In this paper it is proposed to survey briefly, in the light of 
historical criticism, a few of the factors in the traditional 
estimate of our Lord’s. life and teaching, and to consider 
whether acceptance of the results of such criticism is incon- 
sistent with essential Christianity. 

The basis of the Christian Faith is the history which is 
contained almost exclusively in the Gospels. These are not, 
indeed, the earliest of the New Testament books; in date they 
are later than St Paul’s Epistles, and probably than the Epistle 
of St James and the First Epistle of St Peter... But few of the 
Epistles mentioned furnish any information about our Lord’s 
life and death, or about the visions of Him seen by His dis- 
ciples after His burial, though what they supply is very valu- 
able, so far as it extends; and for what we know about Christ’s 
words and works we are dependent mainly upon the four 
Gospels. These fall into two groups—the first three, usually 
called the Synoptists, which bear a general likeness to one 
another, and the Fourth, which is very dissimilar in contents 
to the rest, and is almost certeinly later and less historical 
than they. Of the Synoptic Gospels, St Mark’s is the earliest, 
for it has been incorporated almost entirely in substance and 
largely in diction (though with much variation in places) by 
the author of the First Gospel, and less completely (so far as 
Its present form is concerned) by St Luke. Embedded in the 
First and Third Gospels is a document, consisting principally 


1 The writer of this paper is inclined to place 1 Peter between 61 and 64 
4.D,, and to regard James as written between 50 and 52, during St Paul’s 
second missionary journey. 
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of discourses and precepts delivered by our Lord, which pro. 
bably is even earlier in date than St Mark. This document, 
inasmuch as its real nature can scarcely be determined, is 
commonly denoted by the symbol Q, which, since it is merely 
the initial of a German word meaning “source,” commits no 
one to any theory about it. It will be seen from this brief 
statement that for an outline of Christ’s ministry Mark is the 
primary and most trustworthy authority ; whilst for a supple- 
mentary account of His teaching, the most authentic materials 
are supplied by those portions of the First and Third Gospels 
which are substantially identical and which are derived from 
the hypothetical document Q. 

Now, if we wish to enumerate in brief the principal features 
of Christ’s history as represented by these two earliest and 
most authoritative sources, the summary will be something 
like this (the various sections being numbered for convenience 
of reference) :— 

1. When John the Baptist in the wilderness of Judea was 
preaching repentance in preparation for the Kingdom of God, 
which he declared to be at hand, Jesus came from Nazareth 
to be baptized by him (probably through a sense of humility 
consequent upon His liability to temptation (cf. Heb. ii. 18, 
iv. 15)); and being at His baptism endowed with the Holy 
Spirit, was pronounced by God to be His Son, the Divine 
Voice which He is represented to have heard marking the 
beginning of His consciousness of His Messianic vocation. 

2. After John’s imprisonment Jesus repeated in Galilee 
John’s announcement concerning the nearness of the Kingdom, 
and the need of repentance on the part of all those who sought 
to enter it, and explained the type of character which alone 
would obtain admission. 

8. In the course of His ministry He healed the mental 
and physical infirmities of numerous afflicted persons (attribut- 
ing, in common with the opinion of the time, many maladies 
to the influence of demons), and also performed various 
miracles upon inanimate nature. 

4. Since He roused the fears of the Sadducean High 
Priests by reason of the enthusiasm manifested about Him 
by the populace, and provoked the anger of the Scribes and 
Pharisees through His attitude towards the letter of the 
Mosaic law, causing them to seek His life, and since He was 
compelled, in consequence, to avoid the synagogues, He 
chose twelve out of His followers to be His emissaries in 
preaching and healing. 

5. At Cesarea Philippi He acknowledged Himself to be 
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the Messiah, and declared that He was destined to be put to 
death, but would rise from the dead, and that His life would 
be given as a ransom for many. 

6. Going up to Jerusalem, He ejected from the Temple 
courts the traffickers who desecrated them; and thereby 
occasioning His enemies to make a renewed attempt to destroy 
Him, He was arrested and brought to trial, and in the process 
of it He declared that His accusers and judges would shortly 
see Him sitting on the right hand of Power’ and coming with 
the clouds of heaven. 

7. His execution being demanded by the Jews, He was 
crucified by Pontius Pilate and was buried. The Second 
Gospel, which is mutilated, ends with a narrative relating no 
more than that certain women, visiting the tomb two days 
after, found it open, and were told by an angel*® that He had 
risen and was going before His disciples into Galilee, where 
they would see Him. But probably the Gospel originally 
concluded with an account of the fulfilment of this announce- 
ment, similar to that in the First Gospel (Matt. xxviii. 16 f.). 

This summary of our Lord’s life and teaching, derived 
from Mark and Q, offers certain points of contrast to the 
reports presented by the other Gospels or to the course of 
subsequent history. The principal differences which emerge 
in the process of comparison are as follows :— 

1. It will be seen that our earliest authorities make no 
mention of the supernatural Birth described in the First and 
Third Gospels. Clearly no trace of it can be detected in the 
expression attributed to the Jews (Mk. vi. 3), “the son of 
Mary,” not “son of Joseph,” for it is compatible with the 
supposition that Joseph was at this time dead. It is in accord- 
ance with this silence that St Mark recounts that on one 
occasion when Jesus was at a certain house His friends (of rap’ 
aro’), who are most naturally taken to be His relations, in- 
cluding His Mother, tried to lay hold of Him under the 
impression that He was beside Himself.* To the Virgin 
Birth there is likewise no allusion in St Paul, for obviously 
the statement (Gal. iv. 4) that “ God sent forth His Son born 
ofa woman” no more implies it than our Lord’s own words 
in Matt. xi. 11, “ Among them that are born of women there 


1 This is probably a title for God, like Heaven, The Blessed, The Most 
High, ete. 

* By the “young man... arrayed in a white robe” of Mk. xvi. 5, the 
evangelist clearly means an angel; cf. the descriptions in Lk. xxiv. 4, 
Acts i. 10, 

° Mk. iii, 21; cf. v. 31, and the tone of repudiation in vv, 33-35. 
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hath not arisen a greater than John the Baptist,” apply to a 
class of persons born in an exceptional way instead of to 
mankind in general. The Voice from heaven at the Baptism, 
declaring Jesus to be God’s Son, suggests that in St Mark’s 
view it was on that occasion that our Lord was invested with 
the function and dignity of Messiah, becoming such in virtue 
of the descent upon Him at that moment of the Holy Spirit. 
There is nothing in St, Mark’s account of our Lord’s baptism 
favouring the idea that John recognised Him to be the greater 
Successor whose advent he foretold; and this conclusion that 
he did not distinguish Jesus from any of the others who came 
to be baptized is confirmed by the inquiry which at a later 
date he, through some of his followers, addressed to Him 
asking whether He was the One who was expected to come’ 
—an inquiry which clearly points to ignorance of His character 
and office. On the other hand, in the First and Third Gospels 
(in each of which the first two chapters are mutually indepen- 
dent of those in the other, and represent beliefs that arose in 
Palestinian circles) our Lord is born the Son of God, through 
the descent of the Holy Spirit upon His Mother, His Divine 
Sonship (an attribute of the Messiah, Ps. ii. 7) being carried 
back to His birth, and associated with a physical miracle, 
perhaps under the influence of Isa. vii. 14, LX-X.? It is not 
meant by this that the passage in Isaiah directly created the 
conviction, but that, when it came to be believed that Jesus 
was the Messiah from His birth and not from His baptism 
only, the LXX. rendering of the passage suggested a way of 
imagining how He became such from the first beginning of 
His existence, viz. through the action of the Holy Spirit upon 
Mary, whilst she was still a virgin, which enabled her to 
conceive and bear Him. In the First Gospel it is implied 
that Jesus at His baptism was recognised by John to be his 
expected Superior, for John is represented as expressing sut- 
prise that Jesus should come to be baptized by him ;*‘ whilst 
in the Fourth Gospel * John designates Jesus as the Lamb of 
God, and explains that he had previously recognised Him 
through the descent upon Him from heaven of the Spirit like 
a dove, which was discernible by John and not by Jesus alone 
(John i. 29 f.). By St Paul the pre-existence of Christ and 

1 Cf. also Job xiv. 1. 

2 Matt. xi. 2 f. (=Lk. vii, 18 f.). 

® The Hebrew word translated in the LXX. by zap@évos does not really 
~~ re The other Greek versions render it by veans. 

Matt, 111, . 


5 The writer shares the opinion that the Fourth Gospel is not the work of 
the son of Zebedee. 
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His equality with God are explicitly affirmed (Phil. ii. 6); but 
the Apostle, whilst asserting that He laid aside the form of 
God which was His originally, and took the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of man, does not indicate how the 
assumption of human nature was effected, but apparently takes 
for granted that He was born in the ordinary way. The author 
of the Fourth Gospel identifies Jesus with the Divine Reason 
‘or Word, which was with God and was God, and through 
which the world was made;' but whilst affirming that the 
Word was made flesh, yet, like St Paul, he does not give any 
explanation of the manner in which the Incarnation was 
brought about. It is true that in John i. 13 there is a variant 
reading which replaces the text, “who were born not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God,” by the words, “ who was born, etc.,” and this has been 
thought to refer to the Virgin Birth. But the reading, though 
known to Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Irenzeus, and some other 
Patristic writers,” only survives in the Verona Codex (0) of the 
Old Latin version; and there is no likelihood that it is authentic. 
The author of John, however, was probably acquainted with 
the accounts of the Birth in Matthew and Luke, and may 
possibly have accepted them. In this connection the tone of 
Mary’s address to her Son in John ii. 5 is noticeable. 

2. Although Christ declared that of the judgment which 
was to precede the advent of the Kingdom of God He knew 
neither the day nor the hour,’ yet He expressly affirmed that 
the Kingdom would come with power within the lifetime of His 
own generation.* And that this was the impression received 
by His hearers appears from the belief of St Paul (who in this 
doubtless reflected the expectation of the Apostles generally) 
that he himself might possibly be alive when Christ appeared.® 
That anticipation was not verified by the event; and when 
2 Peter was written (perhaps early in the second century a.D.), 
the delay already caused some to ask mockingly, “ Where is 
the promise of His coming ?” ° 

Our Lord’s teaching about God and His requirements and 
about the conditions upon which entrance into His Kingdom 
depended was naturally determined largely by the existing 
ideas and beliefs which He desired to modify and correct. A 
deeply rooted conviction among the Jews was that they were 
God’s peculiar people ; and it was against reliance upon any 


1 John i. 1-3. 

® The evidence is given in Box, The Virgin Birth of Jesus, pp. 228-231. 
3 Mk. xiii. 32. * Mk, xiii. 30; cf. viii. 38. 

5 1 Thess, iv. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 51. 6 2 Pet. iii. 4. 
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rivilege of race as a security in the approaching judgment 

that John the Baptist had uttered a grave warning.’ But the 
most thoughtful of the Jews no doubt recognised that not all 
descendants of Abraham would be saved, and anticipated that 
chastisement was in store not only for the Gentiles but also 
for the irreligious among their own countrymen. It was 
scrupulous obedience to the Law that was thought to ensure 
admission into the Divine Kingdom; and it was said that if 
Israel would repent together for a whole day, the redemption 
by Messiah would come.* It was to promote the more 
complete fulfilment of the Law and to safeguard the pious 
against inadvertent transgression of it that the written code 
had been supplemented by the oral traditions of the Scribes, 
which constituted a fence about the Law. This belief that 
the righteousness which God demanded consisted in external 
conduct regulated by the letter of the Law or by the rules 
enjoined by the Scribes, without regard to the motives 
inspiring it, Jesus sought to destroy. He emphasised the 
importance of fulfilling the spirit rather than the letter, and 
laid stress on the worth of the inward motive rather than of 
the outward deed. And the fact that He insisted that God 
valued morality above ritual involved the consequence that 
entrance into His Kingdom would not be confined to the 
righteous of Jewish race, but would be open to those Gentiles 
who, though ignorant of the Law given by Moses, yet obeyed 
the unwritten law of their consciences. This is implied in 
the declaration that many would come from the east and the 
west and sit at meat with the patriarchs of Israel. Never- 
theless our Lord did not extend His teaching during His 
ministry (so far as can be judged) outside the limits of His 
own country (for His journey into the borders of Tyre and 
Sidon ‘ seems to have been for the purpose of security against 
the designs of Herod Antipas); and since He declared that 
heaven and earth should pass away sooner than that one iota 
should pass away from the Law,’ it seems necessary to assume 
that He expected that such Gentiles as should enter the 
Kingdom would do so as proselytes of Judaism. 

8. As regards the miracles attributed to our Lord, the two 
earliest authorities for our Lord’s life present a great contrast. 
St Mark’s Gospel abounds with narratives of the miraculous, 
whereas the source styled Q contains only a couple of miracles. 
This by itself is not surprising, since Q (as has been said) 

1 Matt. iii. 9 (= Lk. iii. 8). 2 Schiirer, Jewish People, u. ii. 163. 
3 Matt. viii. 11 (= Lk. xiii, 29). 4 Mk. vii. 24 f. 
5 Matt. v. 18 (= Lk. xvi. 17). 
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consists mainly of discourses. But there is included in it a 
section which seems to exclude from the writer’s view of the 
marvels actually wrought by Christ at least one of the miracles 
recorded in the Second Gospel. This is the section narrating 
the Temptation, in which Satan is represented as tempting 
Christ, in virtue of His being Son of God, to work a miracle 
for the satisfaction of His wants, and to place Himself 
needlessly in danger in reliance upon God’s readiness to send 
His angels to safeguard Him.’ As our Lord is described as 
repelling the suggestions, it is difficult to think that with His 
refusal to perform a miracle for His own relief, or to presume 
upon God’s power to protect Him, if He should thrust Him- 
self into peril, such a miracle as that of walking upon the sea 
to join His disciples,’ instead of going to the destination to 
which they were bound, is compatible. The narrative of the 
Temptation points to the conclusion that the author of Q 
had a conception of our Lord’s miracles different in some 
respects from that entertained by St Mark. It is also difficult 
to reconcile with the idea of our Saviour’s character as traced 
not only in Q, but in the Gospels generally, the cursing of 
the fig-tree because He did not find upon it the fruit which 
He needed to stay His hunger and which the abundant 
foliage promised.® 

In St Mark, as already observed, miracles are very numerous, 
including some of the most extraordinary. In respect of the 
historical value of the narratives various conflicting considera- 
tions have to be taken into account. On the one hand, the 
writer, like the rest of his contemporaries, had a very imperfect 
notion of natural law, and must have been deeply influenced 
by the stories of miracles in the Old Testament. There, 
several of the prophets, especially Elijah and Elisha, are de- 
scribed as performing a series of wonderful acts; and since 
Jesus was greater than they, it was natural that miracles 
exceeding theirs should be readily ascribed to Him. There 
is a suggestive parallelism between the restoration to life of 
two children by the prophets named (1 Kg. xvii. 17-24; 
2 Kg. iv. 18-86) and the revival of Jairus’ daughter, between 
the feeding by Elisha of a hundred men with twenty loaves 
(2 Kg. iv. 42-44) and the feeding of the five thousand, between 
the infliction of leprosy on Gehazi by the same prophet 
(2 Kg. v. 27) and the healing of the leper. In the Pentateuch, 
where there exist parallel reports of certain miracles, the later 


1 Matt. iv. 1-11 (=Lk, iv. 1-12). 
2 Mk. vi. 45—52. 
8 Mk. xi, 12-14, 20-25. 
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narrative generally surpasses the earlier in the wonderful char- 
acter of the occurrence related ; for instance, in regard to the 
first of the plagues of Egypt, whereas the Prophetic narrative 
(denoted by JE) recounts that the waters of the Nile alone 
were turned into blood, the Priestly narrative (P) extends 
the wonder to the water standing in all ponds and _ pools 
and vessels.’ If from the Old Testament Scriptures we pass 
to the Gospels, there may be observed in the later of the four 
also some expansion of the miracles described by St Mark, 
resembling that just noticed in the later, as compared with the 
earlier, constituents of the Pentateuch. Thus, whilst St Mark 
in the account of the raising of Jairus’ daughter, though 
probably thinking that the maiden was dead, allows the infer- 
ence that she was in a swoon or trance, St Luke represents 
that she was certainly dead by subjoining the statement that 
when Jesus addressed her, her spirit returned. To the 
numbers mentioned by St Mark as fed with the five loaves 
and two fishes the First Evangelist adds, “besides women 
and children.”* In the same way, in the narrative of the 
walking on the sea, the Fourth Evangelist augments St Mark’s 
account by declaring that when Jesus was received into the 
boat, it was straightway at the land whither it was bound.' 
Again, in the story of the cursing of the fig-tree, whilst 
St Mark represents that the tree was seen to be withered the 
next day, the writer of the First Gospel affirms that it withered 
immediately. The process of enhancing the miraculous is 
scarcely likely to have begun with the First or Third Gospels. 
St Mark’s Gospel, though the earliest of those now existing, 
must have been preceded, if not by earlier written sources, 
at any rate by oral traditions; and it is impossible not to 
suspect that in it the miraculous features comprised in such 
traditions have been expanded, though positive evidence is 
of course lacking. A circumstance suggesting that, before 
St Mark wrote, the stories of miracles had already begun to 
fluctuate is the existence in the Second Gospel of two nar- 
ratives of feeding a multitude, which bear so close a resem- 
blance to one another (in spite of certain divergences) that they 
look like variant versions of the same incident. Some of the 
distinctive miracles of the Fourth Gospel, as compared with 
parallel incidents in the other Gospels, have this heightened 
character. It is noticeable in the story of the restoration to 

1 Cf. Ex. vii. 17, 18 (JE) with vii. 19 (P). 

2 Ck, viii. 55. 

3 Matt. xiv. 21. 

# John vi. 21, 
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life of Lazarus as contrasted with the narratives of Jairus’ 
daughter and the widow’s son ; for whilst in these two instances 
the miracle is represented as wrought upon one who was 
just dead and upon one who was not yet buried, the Fourth 
Evangelist describes Lazarus as revived after being dead four 
days. 

On the other hand, there are counter-reflections which, 
in an estimate of the historical worth of the miracles of the 
New Testament, must also come into the reckoning. The 
miracles may be conveniently divided into three classes— 
(a) those wrought by Jesus on human beings, (6) those of 
which He Himself was the subject, (c) those which He per- 
| formed on inanimate nature. In regard to the first class, we 
| have become in recent years familiar with faith-healing, cures 
by mental suggestion, and the like; and the existence of faith 
on the part of the sufferers healed by Jesus (seemingly as a 
condition of their cure) is accentuated on several occasions,! 
so that, if allowance is made for some historical amplification 
in the Evangelists’ accounts, there is nothing incredible in the 
relief of various maladies, both mental and physical, which 
are represented as remedied by Jesus. ‘The influence of person- 
ality is known to be great, and in the case of One who con- 
veyed to all who came in contact with Him an impression of 
authority,” that influence is likely to have been quite excep- 
tional. Ordinarily, indeed, the diseases which are amenable to 
faith-healing are functional and not organic ; but the boundary 
line between the one kind of disorders and the other is not 
always easily defined, and the control of the mind over the 
' human body is possibly more extensive than is generally 
supposed. In respect of the second class, which is exemplified 
by the narrative relating how He walked upon the water, 
some thinkers are inclined to believe that certain persons, 
perhaps drawing, in some mysterious way, upon molecular 
energy, can counteract the results of the law of gravitation. 
It is stated, for instance, that an individual has been seen to 
float out of a window and pass through the air into another 
room without any material support ;* and if molecular energy 
can be thus utilised, it is suggested that some such explanation 
will account for one of the marvels recorded of our Lord. 
The evidence, however, which is forthcoming for the existence 
of a faculty of levitation is far from being as ample and cogent 


1 Matt. viii. 10 (= Lk. vii. 9); Mk. ii. 5, v. 34, x. 52, 

2 Mk. i. 22, 27; of. vi. 2. 

* See Podmore, Modern Spiritualism, pp. 255-256 ; Barrett, On the Threshold 
of the Unseen, p. 70. 
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as that for the restoration of physical health through psychic 
influences; and the mere act of walking upon the sea has no 
ethical quality and throws no light upon the character of the 
person who performs it. Miracles of the third class are some- 
times explained in a similar way, by the contention that the 
limits of spiritual power are unknown, and that the control 
which our Lord is represented to have exercised over external 
nature ought to be judged in the light of the influence which 
He has exerted over the lives of successive generations of 
men.’ But experience does not seem to justify the supposition 
that there is any real parallel between the religious influence 
exerted by Christ’s Spirit upon the lives of His followers and 
the control over physical matter implied in the accounts of 
the stilling of the storm, the feeding of the multitudes, and 
the withering of the fig-tree. There are grounds, indeed, for 
believing that a single spiritual Personality, whom we call God, 
is the ultimate source of both mind and matter; but the laws 
of each, so far as can be ascertained, are distinct ; and though 
in human nature the spheres of the two touch and the motions 
of the mind and the will influence the material structure of 
the bodily frame directly, yet upon inanimate nature mental 
operations have effect only indirectly, through the activities 
of the living bodies within which they occur. The possibility, 
indeed, cannot be overlooked that much that now seems beyond 
the range of human faculties may eventually be discovered 
to be within it. Accounts of hypnotism and telepathy, for 
instance, are regarded now quite otherwise than was the case 
not long ago. Nevertheless, in the light of our present know- 
ledge the cures recounted as wrought by our Lord upon the 
paralytic, the dumb, and other afflicted persons seem more 
likely to be historical than the multiplication of a few loaves 
so as to satisfy the hunger of thousands, or the blighting of 
a tree by a curse. 

4. Though the appointment by Jesus of the Twelve to be 
His agents for teaching when it was no longer safe for Him 
to speak in the synagogues, was the beginning of the cleavage 
between His followers and the Jewish ecclesiastical. system, 
He Himself did not institute any independent organisation 
for worship ; nor is it likely, in view of the speedy end of the 
world which was anticipated, that He gave any instructions 
to His disciples to do so. During the early period of His 
ministry in Galilee the local synagogues were the scenes of 
His preaching ;* after He healed a leper He bade him observe 


1 See Allen, St Mark, p. 37. 
2 Mk. i. 21, vi. 2. 
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the requirements of the Mosaic law;* and when He was at 
Bicester He frequented the courts of the Temple.’ After 
His death His Jewish followers ‘still attended the centre of 
the national worship almost as long as it stood,® and the only 
distinction between them and the bulk of their fellow-country- 
men was that they accepted Jesus as the Messiah of their race. 
It was not until the great majority of the Jews refused to believe 
that One who had been crucified and had thereby incurred the 
curse of God could be the Messiah, and St Paul thereupon 
turned to the Gentiles, that a separate organisation, in which 
the rites and requirements of the Jewish law were disregarded, 
was set on foot. In the earliest Gospel no mention is made of 
the Church, to which only two references occur in the Gospel ac- 
| cording to St Matthew—references that probably proceed from 
} the Evangelist himself and appear to represent conditions in- 
| itiated in Apostolic times.* In these circumstances it is difficult 
} to think that any particular ecclesiastical system can claim in 
an exclusive degree Christ’s personal authority and sanction. 

5. Our Lord, when He declared that He came to give His 
life a ransom (Avrpov) for many, used a metaphor derived from 
the money paid in lieu of a forfeited life (cf: Ex. xxi. 30 ; Prov. 
xiii. 8). ‘The metaphor, like others, does not admit of being 
applied in detail, though in Patristic theology there was raised 
the question to whom the equivalent of the ransom was 
paid, and the answer sometimes returned was, to the Devil. 
The Hebrew equivalent for the Greek Avrpov occurs in the Old 
Testament as a figure of speech to describe the costliness of 
some deliverance (Job xxxiii. 24; Ps. xlix. 7); and our Lord’s 
| words do not necessarily imply more than this. It is not 
improbable that He had in His mind Is. liii. 12 (though the word 
“ransom” does not there occur), and that He thought of His 
death as a costly sacrifice rendered necessary by the sin of His 
nation ; but He did not explain how His death availed for the 
sinful. In early Hebrew religious history the offence of one 
person could be atoned for by the sacrifice of one or more 
Innocent persons connected with the offender;* but in the 
Priestly code of later date the principle underlying sin-offerings 
(both animal and cereal) is very obscure, and sacrifice seems to 
have been inadmissible as expiation of sins committed “ with a 
high hand” (Num. xv. 80). In the time of the Maccabees, 


1 Mk. i. 44, 

2 Mk. xi. 11, 15, 27. 

® Acts ii. 46, iii. 1, v. 12, 21, xxi. 26. 

* Matt. xvi. 18, xviii. 17; cf. Allen, St Matt., pp. 179-180. 
5 2 Sam, xxi. 6. 
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however (?.e. in the second century B.c.), sacrifice for offenders 
guilty even of idolatry was practised’ (2 Macc. xii. 39-45), 
On the occasion alluded to, the sacrifice was of the ordinary 
character, the expense being defrayed by a collection of money; 
but on another occasion a certain Eleazar, when about to die 
for his faith, is described as praying that God would let his 
punishment be a satisfaction on behalf of the people, would 
make his blood their purification, and would take his soul to 
ransom their souls (4 Macc. vi. 27). And if our Lord was 
influenced by Is. liii., where the language conveys the idea 
that the sufferings and death of Jehovah’s Servant were in sub- 
stitution for the punishment deserved by others, it is possible 
that He regarded His own death as substitutionary, the sacri- 
fice of His, the Messiah’s, life being accepted by God in lieu 
of the forfeited lives of the unrepentant people. Nevertheless 
it should be noted that Jesus, on the occasion in question, 
spoke of His own forthcoming self-sacrifice as an example of 
the kind of conduct which His followers were to pursue in 
order to achieve true greatness: they were to be servants and 
ministers; “for the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for (a7!) 
many.” ‘The passage Mk. x. 45 and its parallel Matt. xx. 28 
are the only two places in the Gospels where the proposition a", 
implying substitution, is used in connection with Christ’s death ; 
elsewhere the preposition employed is izep (see Mk. xiv. 24; 
Rom. v. 8; 2 Cor. v. 15, ete.). And in the speeches contained 
in the first half of Acts, reflecting the teaching of the early 
Palestinian Church, there is no suggestion that the death of 
our Lord was vicarious, although it is represented as pre- 
ordained by God and predicted by the prophets.? St Paul, 
however, in referring to Christ’s Passion uses several terms 
derived from the Jewish sacrificial system, depicting Him as 
a victim offered for sin (Rom. viii. 3; 2 Cor. v. 21), speaking 
of Him as making propitiation in His blood (Rom. iii. 25), 
and declaring that He gave Himself for us an offering and a 
sacrifice (Eph. v. 2). The Apostle, indeed, does not represent 
the Father as punishing the Son for the sins committed by 
men; but he seems to have thought that God’s righteousness 
would have been obscured, had it not been vindicated through 
Christ’s dying in place of sinners, though to our minds the 


vindication, as thus presented, appears to be accomplished at 
the cost of justice. 


1 The offenders in question were dead, so that there is a parallel to the 
occasional Christian practice of baptism for the dead (1 Cor. xv. 29). 
2 Acts ii. 23, iii, 18. 
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6. When our Lord at Cesarea Philippi acknowledged Him- 
self to be the Christ, He admitted the application to Himself 
of a title which in current tradition was given to an ideal 
Sovereign portrayed in the Scriptures, who, richly endowed 
by God with high qualities of mind and character, would 
ensure within His Kingdom peace, piety, and prosperity, and 
would exercise external dominion over Israel’s enemies.’ A 
temptation to aim at the realisation of such an ideal of 
world-sovereignty is represented as rejected by Christ ;? and 
though He did not break altogether with the idea that the 
Old Testament prophecies relating to the appearance of a 
King in Israel were fulfilled in Himself, it was as the King 
pictured in Zechariah (ix. 9), “lowly, and riding (not on a 
| war-horse, but) on an ass,” the animal used in times of 
tranquillity, that He entered Jerusalem. But besides the 
| expectation of an earthly Messiah there prevailed in certain 
circles the anticipation of a heavenly Messiah. This anticipa- 
} tion finds expression in The Similitudes of Enoch, a work of 
the first century B.c. By Enoch there is seen in vision One, 
termed the Son of Man, who has been hidden with God before 
the creation of the world, and to whom is committed the sum 
of all judgment; who is to cause sinners to be destroyed, 
whilst the righteous will be saved, and will, with the Son of 
Man, eat and lie down and rise up for ever. The name “ Son 
of Man,” which was first used in Daniel to denote the col- 
lective people of the Jews,® was thus applied by the writer of 
The Similitudes of Enoch to a heavenly Personality; and it 
| was by this name that Jesus commonly designated Himself. 
And it was in language borrowed from Daniel that He 
declared that those before whom, at His trial, He stood would 
see Him sitting on the right hand of Power and coming with 
the clouds of heaven.‘ It is difficult not to think that our 
Lord meant these words to be understood literally, for language 
of a corresponding tenor was employed by St Paul and St 
Peter.’ But if this is so, they reflect an idea of the universe 
which time has antiquated, for we no longer imagine the earth 
to be a flat disc overarched by a solid vault, above which 
is the dwelling of God. A second coming of Christ in 
the manner thus described is now scarcely credible except 
figuratively ; and it may be added that a corresponding meta- 


1 Is, ix. 1-7, xi. 1-9; Mic. v. 2. 

2 Matt. iv. 8-11 (=Lk. iv, 5-8). 

3 Dan, vii. 13, 22, 27. 

* Mk. xiv. 62; cf. viii. 38. 

5 1 Thess, iv. 16; 2 Thess. i. 7; Acts iii, 21, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 7, 13. 
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phorical interpretation seems necessary of the account of the 
Ascension in Acts i. 9, 10. 

7. The account of the Resurrection with which the Second 
Gospel must originally have concluded has perished, and has 
been replaced in most MSS. by one of two alternative endings, 
the longer being translated in the English Version.’ This 
seems to be dependent upon the narratives of the First, Third, 
and Fourth Gospels, and to have no independent authority. 
But though the original conclusion of Mark has been lost, it 
may be inferred from what remains of the last chapter that 
it related that Christ was seen by His disciples (amongst whom 
St Peter is especially mentioned) in.Galilee. St Mark’s hypo- 
thetical account is the earliest of those in the Gospels, but a 
still earlier authority is St Paul; and though St Paul says 
nothing about the locality of the Resurrection appearances, he 
in some measure confirms St Mark’s statement by representing 
that the Risen Saviour appeared first to St Peter.? Hence 
from the combined evidence of St Paul and St Mark it may 
with some plausibility be concluded that Christ was seen in 
Galilee first by St Peter, and next by the collective Apostles.’ 
But if this is so, it is impossible to suppose that the earliest 
visions occurred on the third day, for Galilee was sixty miles 
from Jerusalem. It is true that both St Paul and St Mark 
alike associate the Resurrection with the third day after the 
Crucifixion ;* but the former, by adding the words “ according 
to the Scriptures,” leaves room for the inference that the state- 
ment “hath been raised on the third day ” was deduced from 
some prophecy in the Old Testament, such as Hos. vi. 2. The 
expression in Hosea, “ After two days will he revive us; on 
the third day he will raise us up,” probably means no more 
than that restoration will take place within a brief interval; 
and similar phrases in 2 Kg. xx. 8 and Lk. xiii. 82 most likely 
have a parallel significance. 

Since St Paul’s testimony to the Resurrection is the earliest 
of all, and is first-hand evidence, it is the best authority for the 
nature of the Resurrection Body. In the accounts of the 
vision’ which the Apostle saw near Damascus there is no 
description of the appearance of the Risen Lord; allusion 1s 
made to a light that was beheld and a Voice that was heard, 

' A few manuscripts (including L) have both endings. 

2 1 Cor. xv, 5. 

3 Cf. Mk. xvi. 7, and 1 Cor. xv. 5. 

4 1 Cor, xv. 4; Mk. xvi. 2 f. 

5 This term (érragia) is used by St Paul in Acts xxvi. 19: the other 


instances of its occurrence in the New Testament are Lk. i, 22, xxiv. 23 
and 2 Cor. xii. 1. 
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but there is no mention of any Form. But besides the fact 
that the Apostle claimed to have seen Jesus, his statements 
about the resurrection from the dead in 1 Cor. xv., which 
seem to apply to Christ as well as to Christians, appear to place 
it beyond doubt that he thought of Him as having a body, 
though not one of flesh but one of “spirit.” It is difficult to 
feel certain whether he regarded the material body, which was 
laid in the tomb, as being transformed into the “spiritual” 
body in such wise as to leave the tomb untenanted, or con- 
sidered what we call the personality to be endowed at the 
moment of resurrection with the glory which constituted the 
“spiritual” body, the former fleshly material of the body 
remaining behind. It has been argued! that his doctrine is to 
be explained by such Jewish ideas as find expression in the 
Apocalypse of Baruch (xlix.-li.), where it is represented that 
the earth will restore the dead just as it has received them ; 
but that they will afterwards be glorified and beautified, so 
that they may acquire the world which does not die; and that 
St Paul shared this view, only holding the change to be 
instantaneous instead of gradual. It may be suggested, how- 
ever, that his conception was different from this. ‘The early 
Hebrews thought of the dead as retaining in Sheol (or Hades) 
spectral shapes which were the counterparts of their former 
selves. And since St Paul in 1 Cor. vi. 18 appears to regard 
the “belly” as destined to perish, but the “body” as some- 
thing lasting, it looks as if he drew a distinction between the 
“body” and the material of which, in different phases of its 
existence, it was composed, the first being a permanent “ form,” 
which was invested during life on earth with flesh and blood, 
passed at death as an immaterial shape into Sheol, and was 
endued at its return from Sheol with some radiant ethereal 
integument provided by God, the flesh and blood undergoing 
dissolution in the grave. This is what seems to be implied by 
the Apostle’s language in 2 Cor. v. 1—4, where he declares that 
ifthe earthly house of our tabernacle be dissolved, we have a 
habitation which is from heaven, and with which he longs to 
be clothed, that he may not, through dying before the coming 
of the Lord, be found naked. It is not, indeed, very easy to 
construct a perfectly consistent theory of the Resurrection 
from St Paul’s writings, for he had to take account both of 
those who were already dead and of those who might be alive 
at Christ’s return, and he seems sometimes to have passed in 
thought from the one to the other without marking the 


1 See Lake, The Resurrection of Jesus Christ, pp, 22-27. 
2 Cf. 1 Sam. xxviii. 14; Is, xiv. 9. 
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difference (the latter alone being in mind in Phil. iii. 20, 21)! 
But the fact that in speaking of the Resurrection of our Lord 
he nowhere refers to any discovery that the Tomb was empty 
favours the belief that he was unacquainted with any report 
of such, and allows us to think that into his conception of 
Christ’s Resurrection the actual resuscitation of the physical 
Body that had been buried did not enter. 

In the First and Third Gospels a very different notion 
both of the place where Christ first appeared and of the 
nature of the Resurrection body is found. In both of these 
Christ is first seen at Jerusalem on the third day after the 
Crucifixion,” whilst His body is represented as so far material 
as to be capable of being felt and grasped;* and St Luke 
describes our Lord as taking food, though he also depicts Him 
as vanishing out of sight in a moment.* The author of 
Matthew, besides mentioning an appearance in Jerusalem, 
alludes to another in Galilee ;° but St Luke records none in the 
last-named locality. If the appearances were caused by Christ's 
Spirit acting directly on the mind of the witnesses (which ex- 
ternalised the impression) and were not conveyed to it through 
the senses, there is no reason why they should not have occurred 
both to the women at Jerusalem and to the disciples in 
Galilee, as described by the author of Matthew; but since he 
represents the women as being the first to see Christ, there is 
a contradiction between his statement and that of St Paul, 
who declares that St Peter was the first. St Luke, as well as 
St Paul, seems to imply that St Peter was the first to see the 
Lord, but he places the occurrence at or near Jerusalem.’ 
The Fourth Gospel, if it originally ended with ch. xx., only 
describes visions of the Lord at Jerusalem, though it differs in 
the details of these from the narrative of the Third Gospel; 
but the appendix in ch. xxi. adds an account of an appearance 
at a later date beside the Lake of Galilee. This Gospel like- 
wise implies that Christ had a body which could be touched 
and handled and apparently could take food, though it was 
also able to pass through closed doors.’ 


1 In the case of those who might be alive at the Return he presumably 
imagined that the corruptible constituents of the body would be replaced by 
incorruptible constituents, without considering how the former would be 
disposed of, 

2 Matt. xxviii. 9; Lk. xxiv. 13, 15, 36. 

8 Matt. lc, ; Lk, xxiv. 39. 

* Lk. xxiv. 31. 

5 Matt. xxviii. 16, 17, 

° Lk. xxiv, 34. 

7 John xx. 26, 27, xxi. 5, 10. 
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In the presence of these inconsistencies, it seems reason- 
able to abide by the earliest evidence available, and to conclude 
(as is there represented) that Galilee was the place where 
Jesus was really first seen, and that St Peter was the person 
who first saw Him. It is intrinsically likely that the disciples, 
after the despair produced by the Crucifixion, would return 
to their home in Galilee, that they would start after the 
Sabbath was over, and that they would take some three or 
four days to accomplish the journey. ‘Ihe accounts in Luke 
and in the Fourth Gospel of appearances at Jerusalem as well 
as in Galilee may have a basis in fact; and certainly the 
appearance to “all the Apostles,” as contrasted with “the 
Twelve” (1 Cor. xv. 7), probably happened at the Jewish 
capital; but it seems impossible to suppose that any can have 
occurred on the third day after the Crucifixion, for if they 
had taken place then, they would have preceded those of 
which the scene was Galilee, where the appearance to St 
Peter (according to the best evidence) was the earliest of all 
(Mk. xvi. 7, compared with 1 Cor. xv. 5). The representation 
in Mark that the sepulchre was found empty on the third 
day may be explained through the influence of a materialistic 
conception of the Resurrection (such as was generally current 
among the Jews and receives illustration in 2 Macc. vii. 10, 11), 
combined with a literal interpretation of the phrase “on the 
third day ” (originally meaning, within a short interval). In 
that age and country the renewal of life after physical death 
would, in the popular mind, be considered to involve the 
revival of the bodies of the dead ; consequently when reports 
came to be circulated that the Lord had been seen by His 
disciples, they would soon be understood to mean that His 
Body had been resuscitated from the grave, with the flesh and 
bones pertaining to it. Jf the earliest visions of the Lord 
occurred in Galilee, the reports about them would not reach 
Jerusalem until too late for the Body which had been laid in 
the Tomb to be identified, even if the manner in which the 
Resurrection was first proclaimed suggested that the an- 
nouncement could be tested by examination of the sepulchre, 
which is far from certain, or even probable. When eventually 
the belief entertained by Christians that Christ had been 
raised from the world of the dead’ did take the form that He 

1 This is probably the sense of St Paul’s words “ hath been raised” in 1 Cor. 
xv. 4. In Aramaic (and St Paul presumably thought in Aramaic as well as in 
Greek) the word that ordinarily means “ to rise” could be used to signify the 
continuance of the spirit (see Professor Kennett in the Jnterpreter, April 1909, 
p. 268), and therefore (it would seem) could be employed of the restoration of 


the spirit from the passivity of Sheol to the activities of heavenly existence. 
Vor. XVIII.—No. 2. 22 
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had been raised from the grave, which was left empty, it 
would be naturally assumed that those by whom the grave 
was found vacant, and who were the first to see Him 
after His resurrection, were the women who went to anoint 
His body. 

It is now desirable to sum up the conclusions to which 
the above brief survey points. (a) Literary investigations 
having determined the order of priority of the New Testa- 
ment writings, and arranged these in a scale of relative value 
as historical sources, two facts emerge. The first is that there 
is observable in the later, as compared with the earlier, a 
tendency towards an expansion of the miraculous narratives, 
though this does not mean that miracles in the earliest are 
few and not very remarkable (for some of the most astonish- 
ing are found in Mark). ‘The second is that later authorities 
are generally more materialistic in their conception than the 
earlier, though this generalisation has to be qualified in the 
case of the Fourth Gospel, where materialistic and spiritual 
ideas are strangely combined. (6) The inquiry into the beliefs 
and expectations of Judaism which were current in our Lord’s 
age seems to show that He participated in several. Such 
were the conceptions of a Messiah and of a celestial Son of 
Man, which He blended together and regarded as realised in 
His own Person; of a universal and final judgment, to be 
inaugurated by the descent of the Son of Man from heaven ; 
and of the redemption of many from the Divine wrath through 
the vicarious sacrifice of an innocent life, an object for which 
He was prepared to offer His own. (c) The lapse of time 
and the prevalence of a different notion of the universe have 
led to the inference that in the beliefs and expectations just 
described there are comprised elements which are not of per- 
manent value and which now have to be discounted in the ex- 
position of the traditional Christian faith, if it is to impress 
modern minds. It is not, of course, implied that there is any 
finality in the views of the present day; but ifthe Christian faith 
is to retain its hold upon the intellect and conscience of any 
age, it can only do so if, from time to time, there is a modi- 
fication of those elements in the earlier presentations of it 
which no longer appear to harmonise with truth and right. 

It remains to consider whether these conclusions are com- 
patible or incompatible with the essence of the Christian creed. 
No doubt, opinions differ widely as to what constitutes this; 
but possibly a definition which may suffice is that it consists 1n 
the belief that Jesus has been, in human experience, the most 
effectual Intermediary between God and humanity, explaining 
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God to man and drawing man to God. And in virtue of His 
revealing, as fully as is possible under human conditions, God's 
character, and enabling mankind to share the Divine life, it is 
recognised that He was in a pre-eminent sense “the Son” of 
God, as He represented Himself to be. In the first place, 
then, it may be asked, are the illuminating qualities of His 
teaching and the redemptive power of His influence, and the 
unique Sonship to which these bear witness, dependent upon 
His having entered the world in a supernatural manner? Has 
the fact of His being an unparalleled source of spiritual religion 
any vital connection with such a physical wonder as birth from 
a virgin? Even by some who believe thoroughly in the sub- 
stantial historicity of the two opening chapters of Matthew 
and Luke it is allowed that the supernormal birth is not the 
foundation of faith in the supernormal personality of Jesus: 
“It is because, on other grounds, we believe in the supernatural 
character of Jesus that we can believe in His supernatural 
birth.”2 It has already been pointed out that neither St Paul 
nor the author of John refers to the Virgin Birth; and it may 
be added here that St Peter’s teaching also does not seem to 
have included any mention of it. There are three sources 
which throw some light upon St Peter’s thoughts about our 
Lord, viz. his Epistle,’ some of the early speeches in Acts, and 
the Gospel of St Mark. In the first of these sources, 1 Peter, 
there is no allusion to the manner of our Lord’s birth. In the 
speech reported in Acts x. 35-43, delivered by the Apostle on 
the oceasion of the conversion of Cornelius, a brief account of 
Jesus begins, not with any reference to His having been born 
supernaturally, but with mention of His having been anointed 
with the Holy Ghost and with power, z.e. it begins with His 
baptism. It is noteworthy, too, that in St Peter’s speeches 
Jesus is called “the Servant” (6 zais, a term derived from 
Is. lii. 18, LXX., ete.), not “the Son” (6 vids) of God; see 
Acts iii. 13, iv. 27, 30. The omission of all reference to any 
remarkable circumstances connected with our Lord’s physical 
origin suggests that none such were known to St Peter, which 
would hardly have been the case, had any occurred ; for it is 
difficult to suppose that, after Jesus had been declared to be the 
Messiah by His resurrection, His mother would have maintained 


? In estimating Christ’s influence, it is important for us to remember (as 
Professor Burkitt has rightly observed) that the Gospel story ought not to be 
judged as a thing complete in itself. It is only the prologue to the history 
of Christianity. 

* Box, The Virgin Birth of Jesus, pp. 187-138. 
* The writer holds that 2 Peter is not by the Apostle. 
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silence about anything unusual in the manner of His nativity, 
or that, if she had broken silence, the Apostles would not have 
been the first to learn what she had to tell. Finally, the 
Gospel of St Mark, who was the interpreter of St Peter! and 
who opens his book with the words, “The beginning of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God,”* commences likewise 
with nothing earlier than Jesus’ baptism and the descent upon 
Him of the Spirit. If, then, an evangelist who is believed to 
have derived most of his information from St Peter, and who 
in his Gospel describes Jesus as the Son of God, could use that 
title of Him without any indication that He had no human 
father, it can scarcely be incongruous with the Christian faith 
to hold the evidence for the Virgin Birth, confined as it is to 
the later Gospels of Matthew and Luke, to be inadequate. It 
may be added that nowhere in the Gospels is it represented 
that Jesus Himself alluded to any wonder attending His birth 
as substantiating His claim to be Son of God (even in John x. 
36, where an allusion would have been apposite, it is absent) ; 
and yet from Him, when once He had avowed His Messiahship, 
His mother would scarcely have concealed such, had there been 
a wonder to disclose. It is important to recall the fact that in 
the Old Testament not only is the expression “ God’s son” em- 
ployed or implied in connection with beings like collective Israel 
(Ex. iv. 22; Hos. xi. 1) or Israel’s King (2 Sam. vii. 14); but 
even the title “ God” is applied to persons who, in virtue of 
their positions or functions, were the representatives of God, 
without any hint being furnished that they were physically of 
supernatural birth (see 1 Sam. ii. 25 mg.; Ps. xlv. 6, lxxxii. 6 
(cf. John x. 35); Is. ix. 6). 

Probably the reason which leads many to accept the 
narratives of the Virgin Birth in the First and Third Gospels 
(which, though not necessarily inconsistent, are very dissimilar 
and to which are attached discrepant genealogies), in spite of 
the little support they receive from other sources, is the belief 
that, without such a departure from the normal mode of birth, 
the taint of moral corruption which many think to be inherited 
by the human race from Adam (or from the first of mankind to 
sin consciously) must have been transmitted to our Lord. The 
transmissibility of an acquired quality (such as a sinful bias 
contracted by a person previously sinless must be) is doubted 
by some biologists; but if it is assumed to be possible, the 
entail of corrupt propensities would have been communicated 

1 Eusebius, H.E., iii. 39. 15. 
2 The words viod @eod are omitted by the Codex Sinaiticus, the Palestinian 
Syriac, and some other authorities. 
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to our Saviour not more surely by a human father than by 
His human mother, unless she was herself free from it. By 
the Roman Church the force of -this consideration has been 
appreciated, and in consequence the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin has been promulgated; but the 
doctrine has not yet been taught in the Anglican Church. 
It is perhaps well to remember that the original Nicene Creed, 
as distinguished from the Constantinopolitan Creed, which is 
used in the Communion Office, contained in its fifth article 
only the words, “ who for us men and for our salvation came 
down and was incarnate and was made man,” and did not 
include after “‘ was incarnate” the additional words, “by the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary.”! 

Next, is it incompatible with the Christian faith to regard 
with grave suspicion, in the light of present knowledge, some 
of the miracles attributed to our Lord even in the earliest 
of the Gospels, and to consider that the marvellous powers 
He showed in healing diseases probably much exceeded such 
as are manifested by various persons gifted with peculiar 
psychic endowments, but did not differ in kind from these ?? 
Is it not permissible for members of the Christian Church and 
of its ministry to hold that Jesus, possessing a unique insight 
into God’s nature and purposes, revealed His Divine Sonship 
through works of beneficence accomplished, not in virtue of 
any supernatural powers, but by means of purely human 
faculties. It is significant that on two occasions, to aid the 
eure of the afflicted, He employed saliva, which in antiquity 
was credited with remedial properties* (Mk. vii. 38, viii. 23). 
And if He is thought of as performing His works of wonder 
exclusively through the exercise of capacities similar to those 
which certain human beings are known, or may hereafter be 
discovered, to possess in some degree, we gain a much more 
coherent and intelligible conception of Him. In the evan- 
gelists’ portrayal of Him there is a most perplexing lack of 
coherence between the superhuman authority and control re- 
presented as exerted by Him over the forces of Nature (as 
exemplified in stilling the storm and the feeding of the 
multitudes) and the very human limitations of His physical 
strength and of His knowledge, as shown on various occasions 
by His hunger,‘ His requests for information,’ and in other 


1 Attention is called to this by Professor Bethune-Baker in his book, The 
Faith of the Apostles’ Creed, p. 66. See Heurtley, De Fide et Symbolo, p. 6. 

3 ve Matt. xii. 27 (= Lk. xi. 19). 

3 Cf. Tac., Hist., iv. 81: “ Precabaturque principem, ut genas et oculorum 
orbes dignaretur respergere oris excremento.” 

4 Mk. xi. 12. 5 Mk. v. 30, vi. 38. 
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ways. He is depicted as acting like a man and like God by 
turns,’ a Figure wanting self-consistency and reality. By the 
hypothesis that the only miracles wrought by Him were cures 
of mental and bodily disease, the idea obtained of Him be- 
comes harmonious and comprehensible. The Divineness of 
His Personality is thus visible through a Life that was per- 
fectly human, and He appears in history as real and lifelike. 
Again, is the value of what He taught fatally impaired by 
the recognition that there were included in it certain elements 
of Jewish eschatology which have passed away with a pre- 
Copernican theory of the universe? Belief in human re- 
sponsibility to a Divine Judge, and in the vindication of 
righteousness over evil, is independent of the particular shape 
which it assumed among the Jews. And it is immensely 
strengthened by the emphasis given to it by One whose moral 
perceptions were so penetrating and steadfast, even if He 
shared some of the ideas of His contemporaries in regard to 
the way in which the triumph of good over ill would be 
manifested. And to the conviction concerning human im- 
mortality of which some individual thinkers in earlier ages 
had become possessed, and which they had transmitted to later 
generations, a strong assurance has been added by the visions of 
the glorified Christ, which were seen by many of His followers 
after His Crucifixion. The force of the evidence that per- 
suaded them that He was victorious over death it is impossible 
for those who have not had the same experience to estimate 
justly. But it was strong enough to restore them from despair 
to confidence, and to nerve them to endure persecution and 
violence; and their testimony is sufficiently consonant with 
the anticipations of our moral consciousness to be credible, if 
it is relieved of the obstacle presented to belief by some of the 
Resurrection narratives in the Gospels, with their accounts of 
the empty Tomb and the tangible Body. St Paul draws no 
distinction between the vision seen by himself and the visions 
witnessed by the other Apostles; and if, as seems probable, his 
own conceptions of a spiritual body applied to all the occasions 
recorded in 1 Cor. xv., we get a much more intelligible 
idea of the appearances of our Lord than is afforded by 
those records which represent His body as materialised and 
dematerialised by turns. The combination of the terms 
“spiritual body” is not perhaps very comprehensible to us 
who are accustomed to contrast the spiritual with the cor- 
1 Cf. Rawlinson in the Interpreter, October 1911: ‘No sane theologian to-day 


regards our Lord in His life on earth as having acted, so to speak, as God and 
man in turns.” 
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poreal; but the notion it is meant to convey seems to exclude 
altogether a physical frame, whilst preserving the essential 
elements of individuality and identity. And if St Paul 
believed that flesh and blood could not inherit the Kingdom 
of God, is it inconsistent with the Christian faith to share his 
conviction, even though the Church has committed itself to 
the clause in the Apostles’ Creed which affirms, Credo. . . carnis 
resurrectionem ?* 

Finally, is the redemptive power of Christ affected by the 
moral difficulties attending a substitutionary idea of His Atone- 
ment, if He Himself shared such an idea? Even if our Lord, in 
common with His countrymen, supposed that the sacrifice of His 
own innocent life would avail with God to relieve others of the 
retribution merited by their sins, He at the same time showed 
Himself ready and willing to make the sacrifice; and greater 
self-devotion than this there can be none. It is through the 
self-renunciation which He manifested, and the challenge 
which it offers to all in whom sympathy with goodness exists, 
that He redeems men from evil, and unites them with God. 
He showed to what length He Himself was prepared to go 
to save others, even though those others included men whose 
sin did not fall short of the desire to destroy Him; and His 
example has been the inspiration of multitudes. The fact that 
mankind are so linked together by physical and social bonds 
that the consequences of evil-doing extend beyond the authors 
of it, and that the moral redemption of the mass of men can only 
be achieved by the exertions and self-sacrifice of the minority, 
constitutes indeed a perplexing and perhaps insoluble problem. 
It has its roots, so far as we can judge, in the nature of the 
world and of humanity, and makes us wonder why the Creator 
has willed it so. But the circumstance that, in consequence 
of the conditions of human life, the good of the many is 
largely secured by the travail, and at the cost, of a few, does 
not cause such a shock to the conscience as the idea that God 
could accept as expiation for the guilt of the sinful the 
vicarious suffering of the innocent. Whether our Lord in 
declaring that He was about to give His life as a ransom for 
many actually thought of His expected death in this light, 
cannot be confidently decided, though, as has been said, there 
prevailed amongst the Jews beliefs countenancing the idea of 
Vicarious atonement. ‘This, however, leaves untouched the 
greatness of His self-devotion; and by the appeal which His 


1 The original language of the Apostles’ Creed is more faithfully repre- 
sented by the rendering used in the Baptismal Service than by that with which 
we are so familiar in Morning and Evening Prayer. 
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life and death make to mankind He takes away the sin of 
the world. Happily, the Church has never officially adopted 
any particular any of the Atonement, though a doctrine of 
substitution has often widely prevailed within it. 

Numbers of persons both religious and intelligent have no 
difficulty in accepting all the Gospel narratives at their surface 
value, and deem all investigation of their relative historical 
worth superfluous. But there are others who, besides having 
religious instincts, are interested in historical inquiry and have 
some acquaintance with historical methods, and who feel in 
consequence compelled to adjust, if possible, the claims of 
both faith and reason. In this paper an endeavour has been 
made to show that the frankest historical criticism of the 
Gospel records is no bar to confidence in, and allegiance to, the 
Person described in them, and does not preclude the belief 
expressed by the author of Hebrews that in Him God spoke 
as ina Son.’ This belief does not seem far removed from the 
substance of the Christian faith. And the writer of the paper, 
in bringing it to a conclusion, finds much support for the 
position here maintained in the following words of the Lady 
Margaret’s Reader in Divinity at Cambridge :—‘“* Whether the 
person who has won [our] allegiance was born of a Virgin 
Mother or not, whether He could walk on water, or feed 
a multitude with a few loaves and fishes, or blast a fig-tree 
with a word, or clothe Himself with a visible body after His 
death or not; whether disease is the work of demons or 
microbes :—these are not questions on the answer to which 
the religious convictions of a Christian depend.” 2 


G. W. WADE. 


St Davin’s Cotiece, Lampeter. 


1 Heb. i. 1-2, margin. 
? Bethune-Baker, The Faith of the Apostles’ Creed, p. xiii, 
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THAUMATURGY IN THE BIBLE. 


A PROTEST FROM WITHIN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 


Tue Rev. T. R. R. STEBBING, F.RS., 
Formerly Tutor and Divinity Lecturer, Worcester College, Oxford. 


Amonc so-called miracles none are more impressive than those 
of recalling the dead to life. In the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures only a very few persons have been accredited with 
the exercise of this remarkable power. ‘They are Elijah, 
Elisha, Jesus, St Peter, and St Paul. The persons raised 
number only nine during a millennium. In five of the cases 
it is quite reasonable to suppose that instead of a miracle there 
was only a misunderstanding. This would apply to the child 
of the Zidonian woman restored by Elijah, to the Shunamite’s 
son revived by Elisha, to the daughter of Jairus, of whom 
Jesus Himself said, “The maid is not dead, but sleepeth” 
(St Matt. ix. 24), to Dorcas, whom Peter rescued from an 
untimely grave, and to Eutychus, the victim of Paul’s long 
preaching. In this last instance the narrative declares that 
the young man “ was taken up dead,” though Paul himself is 
recorded to have said, ‘‘ Trouble not yourselves; for his life is 
in him” (Acts xx. 10). In Paul’s own experience at Lystra, 
we read that his persecutors “drew him out of the city, 
supposing he had been dead. Howbeit, as the disciples stood 
round about him, he rose up, and came into the city” (Acts 
xiv. 19, 20). In this case the misunderstanding was too 
obvious for the imputation of a miracle. The apostle could 
not be supposed to have raised himself from the dead. 

The power of recalling the dead to life is so exceptional 
that any claims to the possession of it should be treated with 
extreme caution. It must be admitted that none of the 


persons favoured with a renewal of ordinary human life make 
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any subsequent mark in history. They leave no record of 
uncommon piety or uprightness, no memorials to show 
whether a second lease of life was fraught with peculiar 
blessing to themselves or fruitful in instruction to others. 
Elijah uses this unique power to repay the personal kindness 
of the widow at Zarephath. The same Elijah slays four 
hundred and fifty prophets of Baal, consumes a hundred and 
two soldiers by fire from heaven, and by prayer prevailed with 
the same heaven against his own country, so that “it rained 
not on the earth by the space of three years and six months” 
(St James v. 17). This inhuman outrage is in fact cited by 
St James to prove that “the effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much.” In the history of Elisha there 
are some impressive features of a lofty spirit. He declines 
a great reward from Naaman the Syrian, lest the gift of God 
should seem to have been purchased with money. He inspires 
his own timorous servant with a splendid vision of divine pro- 
tection. After capturing an army he rescues it from slaughter, 
and besides treating it with chivalrous hospitality restores it 
to freedom. Yet this man, supposed capable of opening the 
eyes of the blind and depriving the seeing of sight, of making 
an iron tool float in water, of dividing the river Jordan so as 
to cross it dryshod, of multiplying food at his will, and of 
raising a dead man to life by the mere contact of his bones 
(2 Kings xiii. 21),—this man was not only capable of instigat- 
ing political treason, but out of personal vindictiveness is said 
to have cursed a flock of “little children,” so that “ there came 
forth two she bears out of the wood, and tare forty and two 
children of them” (2 Kings ii. 24). Had the mighty prophet 
wreaked his vengeance on the parents or guardians to whose 
neglect the little ones owed their want of good behaviour, it 
might have been a useful lesson for that and other times. As 
it is, it only makes a pitiful contrast between his compassion 
for the son of the great lady of Shunem and his vengeance on 
the little vagabonds torn to pieces by wild beasts. 

The narrator shows not the slightest sign of being shocked 
at the barbarity of such proceedings. He is concerned only 
to exhibit the marvellous powers of Jehovah’s deputies. 
Hundreds of years later, James and his brother John, the 
beloved disciple, were eager to punish the Samaritans’ foolish 
bigotry by the use of Elijah’s celestial fire (St Luke ix. 54). 
This savage instinct, though reproved by Jesus, has long 
survived his endeavour to restrain it. A few years ago (1909) 
the gracious and venerable Mar Ignatius Abdallah II., Patri- 
arch of the Ancient Syrian Church in Mesopotamia, visited 
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England. He distributed a pamphlet in which twenty-two 
paragraphs, each beginning with “ Whosoever shall say,” and 
ending with “let him be anathema,” minutely indicate the 
theological misbeliefs for which the Syrian Church invites the 
wrath of heaven on the misbelievers. The present writer 
audaciously deplored this orgy of cursing to the friendly 
Patriarch, who through his interpreter excused it as important 
to make clear to the great Church of England the strict ortho- 
doxy of the Ancient Syrian Church. So can the righteous 
think to secure themselves by devoting to destruction those 
who differ from them on abstruse points of religious opinion ! 
It is true that many persons may escape the threatened con- 
demnation by neither caring nor wishing to say anything 
whatsoever as to the several propositions, regarding them as 
matters absolutely beyond human cognisance. But supposing 
some miscreant were to go out of his way to affirm “that the 
Son of God, when He sojourned on earth in the flesh, was 
not in heaven with the Father,” shall we frighten him out 
of his opinion by cursing him, or does the All-seeing Eye 
need to be reminded that here is a criminal against whom the 
thunderbolt can usefully be hurled? If we are all the off- 
spring of the Most High, and if the Kingdom of God is within 
us, then that local separation of earth and heaven implied 
. Syrian creed has no existence, and the anathema is 
utile. 

In balancing the good and evil effects of ordinary human 
charity, more and more is it recognised that caprice ought so 
far as possible to be eliminated. We are entitled, therefore, 
to expect that, when superhuman power is exercised in this 
direction by inspired prophets, it shall be free from all 
suspicion of a mischievous example. Examine, then, Elisha’s 
behaviour from this point of view. By a miraculous creation 
of oil he could raise a widow from pauperism to competence. 
At his will a scanty supply of bread more than satisfies a 
hundred men. At his word a little salt makes brackish water 
sweet and barren ground fertile. Yet in the siege of Samaria 
women were reduced by the pinch of famine to the dreadful 
expedient of eating their own offspring, without Elisha’s inter- 
position. A sentimental or a spiteful exercise of thaumaturgic 
capacity may excite amusement: or disgust in fairy tales or 
records of witchcraft. When such conduct is imputed to a 
servant of Jehovah, it is reverent to suppose that the bio- 
grapher has been misled by his own vanity or by some false 
tradition—by anything rather than divine inspiration. The 
same judgment will apply to accounts of miracles in general 
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when they are fantastic, trivial, or intrinsically improbable. 
If the whisking of a mantle could stop the flow of a river, it 
would have been easy for the same agency to throw a per- 
manently useful bridge across the stream. As an inspired 
adviser in military affairs it has been already observed how 
nobly Elisha in one instance used his opportunity. O si sic 
omma/ But a melancholy contrast is afforded in a chapter 
(2 Kings iii.) which the modern lectionary of our Prayer Book 
now omits from public reading. The kings of Israel, Judah, 
and Edom, at war with the Moabites, are in desperate straits, 
Elisha is called to the rescue. He prophesies deliverance, 
which speedily ensues; and this is how the Voice of Jehovah, 
by his expounding, bids the victors treat the vanquished: 
“ Ye shall smite every fenced city, and every choice city, and 
shall fell every good tree, and stop all wells of water, and mar 
every good piece of land with stones.” A commentator 
appears to apologise for these proceedings by saying, “ The 
plan of thus injuring an enemy was probably in general use 
among the nations of these parts at the time,” and “the 
stoppage of. wells was a common feature of ancient, and 
especially Oriental, warfare.” If such conduct really had 
divine sanction in those days, unless the divine Mind has 
changed in the interval, we shall waste our indignation against 
those who, in the twentieth century of Christianity, have done 
(as we deem them) precisely the same dark deeds of cruel 
outrage. 

To those who have been accustomed to regard all that is 
told them in the books of the Old Testament as of equal and 
that sacred authority, it may come as a strange or even a 
shocking idea that any of the miracles therein recorded could 
be spoken of as fantastic. Nevertheless, in almost every 
department of literature the facts of science are so generally 
discussed that they make an impression on all but the very 
dullest or most prejudiced elements. of society. It is no 
longer, therefore, wholly ignorant and uneducated masses to 
whom this subject is submitted for consideration. We read 
(Gen. ii. 19) that the Lord God brought every beast of the 
field and every fowl of the air “unto Adam to see what he 
would call them, and whatsoever Adam called every living 
creature, that was the name thereof.” Seeing that there are 
thousands of species of beasts and fowls distributed over all the 
regions of the globe, and that not one single name of a species 
can be recognised as having been given by Adam, it is folly 
to impute to “the Lord God” such a miraculous concourse 
of animals, and to Adam an ingenuity in inventing names for 
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which he could have had the smallest possible use. Had the 
names been suitable, based on characteristic features, Adam 
at a stroke might have become the founder of systematic 
mology, forestalling the results which have tardily been 
obtained by the laborious efforts of many generations. Later 
on, God, the Lord, is represented as repenting that He had 
made “ man, and beast, and the creeping thing, and the fowls 
of the air” (Gen. vi. 7). Like a child discontented with its 
toys, He determines to destroy all but a fraction. So a 
representative concourse is again brought together and en- 
closed for a hundred and fifty days in a ship about the size of 
the Great Eastern. It would be a lesson in economy to all 
the zoological gardens of the world, had it been explained 
how eight human beings during five months of strict im- 
prisonment (let alone the full period of a year and ten days) 
managed to look after the feeding and other necessities of this 
amazing aggregate. Nothing is told us as to the behaviour 
of the lion and the lamb when released from their irksome 
confinement. No allusion is made to the consequential 
miracle involved in redistributing the animals to their appro- 
oe homes in all the degrees of latitude and longitude. 
uch details may be demanded by the historian or the 
scientific inquirer. They do not matter to the fabulist or to 
the simple-minded retailer of a legend. 
Apart from the known effects of early education, by which 


| Opinions are passed on persistently from one generation to 


another, it would be astounding that grown men and women 
should believe in such a course of action as the writer in 
Genesis directly or implicitly assigns to the Creator. It is 
enough, they argue, that the inspired writer says so and so. 
But how can they tell that he is inspired, when his statements 
are not only in conflict with common sense but also unworthy 
of divine wisdom? For look at the signal example of 
“terrifying frightfulness” in the drowning of all mankind 
except one boat-load. What good diditdo? Was Providence 
so blind that it could not foresee the behaviour of Ham in 
Noah’s family, the crimes that dishonour the patriarchal 
household of Jacob, the backslidings of the Chosen People 
in long array, and the dark infamies that range through 
history down to our own times? For the credit of human 
nature we feel disgust at the wish of a shameless Roman 
tyrant that his people had but one neck, to let him slay them 
at a single blow. How callous or thoughtless we must be in 
imputing to the divine nature the remorseless, indiscriminate 
slaughter not of one nation but of all nations in a universal 
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flood! To get at the hardened sinner, was there no other 
means available to omnipotent justice than the drowning of 
suckling babes and lisping infants and unfledged boys and 
girls? Since Noah is stated to have been in his six hundredth 
year when he entered into the ark, the limitation of his family 
to himself and his wife, and three sons with their respective 
wives, is an almost ludicrous feature. In all those centuries 
he must have had a crowd of descendants, from prattling 
innocents through successive generations to men like himself 
many hundreds of years old. What an ineffective “ preacher 
of righteousness” must he have been that he could make no 
impression on this vast brood, derived from himself, sufficient 
to rescue young or old from a watery grave! The ages of his 
three sons at the time of the Deluge are a matter for con- 
jecture. From their recorded success in beginning to repeople 
a vacant globe, we may infer that they had reached no very 
late stage of vigorous manhood. But if they were anything 
short of a hundred years old, Noah must have become their 
father when he himself was in his sixth century! On the 
other hand, if they were born while their father was still a 
young man, say, something short of a century old, they must 
at the critical date have been at least five hundred years of 
age, at which period of life Ham’s youthful insolence and 
their common fertility belong rather to romance than realism. 

As is now well known, geology and paleontology give 
abundant evidence as to the occurrence of disastrous floods 
in past times. But there is no evidence of a universal flood, 
and disastrous floods still occur. Therefore it is a vain pre- 
tence in Genesis that the natural phenomenon of the rainbow 
was appointed by God as the token of a covenant between 
Himself and mankind that a universal deluge should not occur 
again, since it had not occurred before, while such floods as 
have occurred in the past still occur, with perfect indifference 
to the rainbow and its esthetic beauty, though in Ezekiel’ 
vision that is finely described as “the likeness of the glory 
of the Lord.” 

In my earlier essays much has been already said in re- 
gard to confidential conversations which in the Pentateuch 
God is stated to have held face to face with such repre- 
sentative persons as Adam, Noah, Abraham, and Moses. If 
not exactly what is generally understood as miracles, these 
incidents share to an uncommon degree the character of the 
marvellous. It will perhaps be admitted that when in other 
religions similar claims are advanced we simply regard them 
as impostures. It is difficult to imagine the degree of sanctity 
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in a Christian prince of Church or State which would induce 
us as a nation to believe his statement that he had had a 

rsonal interview with the Lord of Hosts. Yet this is be- 
ieved of Moses on the authority of the Pentateuch, a work of 
obviously miscellaneous authorship, handed down to us from 
an age of credulity, and rife with now exposed fables and 
improbable fiction, such as the change of Lot’s wife into a 
pillar of salt, a parallel to the heathen tale of Niobe meta- 
morphosed into a rock. 

Let the conscience of Christendom awake to the true 
import of its faith, still tenaciously pronounced, in all these 
miraculous interventions. They are attributed under varying 
circumstances to the Most High, the only God, or to His 
coequal Son, in human form before His actual incarnation, or 
to angels, heavenly messengers from the right hand of Jehovah. 
What an extraordinary picture of divine justice is presented to 
us, and cherished as something adorable! Because Adam and 
Eve ate forbidden fruit the very ground is cursed, and millions 
of women then unborn are sentenced in advance, irrespective 
of their future character and conduct, to physical suffering 
when simply taking their normal share in the progress of 
humanity. If one act of disobedience could deserve all this 
complicated wrath, it need scarcely surprise us that compli- 
cated disobedience should lead to the wholesale destruction of 
anaughty world. Since that world became apparently as evil 
after the flood as it had been before it, one would think that a 
thorough purging by a few weeks of rain might have usefully 
been employed a second time. But, to judge by their ill- 
favoured record, not many of the twelve Patriarchs could have 
been found worthy of inclusion in a new-found ark. This plan 
has not been tried, nor as yet has internecine war proved an 
adequate substitute. But Jewish history shows us that the 
general principle of indiscriminate punishment was upheld in 
the case of Pharaoh. Because the king of Egypt was obstinate, 
“the Lord smote all the firstborn in the land of Egypt, from 
the firstborn of Pharaoh that sat on his throne, unto the first- 
born of the captive that was in the dungeon; and all the 
firstborn of cattle” (Exod. xii. 29). O hapless captive, why 
wert thou found fighting against Jehovah in thy dungeon 
cell? Again, in the rebellion of Dathan and Abiram against 
Moses, “ their wives, and their sons, and their little children ” 
(Num. xvi. 27) appear to have been involved in the catastrophe 
which overtook the mutineers. That this is recorded in the 
Book of Numbers may well remind us of a promiscuous 
slaughter later on, when, because David numbered his people, 
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the angel of the Lord smote seventy thousand of the men who 
had been included willy-nilly in the census. David is credited 
with supposing that the pestilence which followed his action 
had been caused by it, and with this feeling strong upon 
him, in the very hour of his humility, he expostulates with 
God: “Lo, I have sinned, and I have done wickedly: but 
these sheep, what have they done?” (2 Sam. xxiv. 17). It 
is notorious, indeed, that in the incidents of wars, plagues, 
earthquakes, conflagrations, and shipwrecks saints and sinners 
suffer in the common destruction, and sometimes the brutality 
or ignorance of human beings may be definitely counted among 
the natural causes which have levied so heavy a toll on the lives 
of men. But few of us now attribute pestilence either in our 
own or hostile camps to miraculous intervention by the Lord of 
Hosts. We may feel confident that He never did so interfere 
for “a disobedient and gainsaying people,” to whom He sware 
in His wrath that they should not enter into His rest. In 
the choice of punishment offered to David the precision of 
seven years, three months, or three days has all the character 
of a fairy-tale... Who could hesitate between the protracted 
agony of seven years’ famine and a retribution which would 
end the day after to-morrow? But the human origin of the 
story may safely be inferred from the fact that in any case it 
is not the conscience-stricken king who is to suffer in his own 
person, except for the comparatively easy burden of compas- 
sion for his afflicted people. The record states that the word 
of the Lord came to David’s seer, that is, that he was inspired, 
but whether by converse with an angel, or a voice from the 
sky, or a dream, or his own fancy, we are not informed. There 
is another alternative, that the whole history was invested, for 
pious reasons, by some one after the event to which it refers, 
with the air of prophecy. Even in the New Testament we 
find some of this ruthlessness attendant upon supposed 
miraculous agency. For when Peter, doomed to death, is 
delivered from the custody of sixteen soldiers, it is to an angel 
of the Lord that he owes his deliverance, the chains fall from 
his hands without waking his guardians, the gate of the prison 
opens of its own accord. Peter is delivered from the malice 
of Herod, but not a word of pity is vouchsafed for the sixteen 
soldiers who in consequence are led away to execution. Sup- 
posing that they had all taken bribes to connive at the escape, 
they may have deserved their fate, but then there was no need 
of angelic interference; Peter might have walked out of the 
prison of his own accord. 

Consider again the remarkable history of Lot. ‘The cities 
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of the plain in which he dwelt were to be visited with a 
punitive catastrophe, similar to those natural convulsions with 
which in our own days we have been made familiar in New 
Zealand, Krakatoa, San Francisco, and other parts of the 
globe. But the overthrow of Sodom has this unique feature, 
that it was actually delayed by the angel in charge to give 
Lot and his precious family time to escape. Note the results 
of this special providence. Just as in the pagan tale Orpheus 
lost his loved Eurydice, so Lot’s wife forfeited her redemption 
by the same fatal curiosity. ‘The remnant of the family take 
refuge in Zoar. But Lot did not trust the angelic assurance 
that he would there be safe. ‘Then follows the pitiful story 
of a drunken father and deceitful daughters, from whom were 
descended the Moabites and Ammonites, consanguineous, be 
it remembered, with the Chosen People, but for the most part 
hostile to them. What object can an inspired writer have had 
in ascribing this disgraceful origin to kindred tribes? In pro- 
fane history we should probably impute the narrative to the 
malice of a prejudiced biographer, and wonder why such a 
family could have been supposed worthy of exceptional pre- 
servation. ‘There were plenty of thorns in the sides of the 
Israelites, without the addition of Moab and Ammon. 

The life of Elijah, apart from his mode of leaving it, apart 
from his heroic sturdiness of mind and body, apart from his 
arbitrary dealing with the lives of other men, is made interest- 
ing to many by two miracles, one wrought for him, the 
other by him. In our Versions we read that, while Elijah was 
hiding by the brook Cherith at the bidding of the word of the 
Lord, that word further told him, “I have commanded the 
ravens to feed thee there” (1 Kings xvii. 4), “and the ravens 
brought him bread and flesh in the morning, and bread and 
flesh in the evening.” The learned tell us that the word 
translated “ ravens” may equally well mean “ Arabians.” But 
the unlearned are not alone in favouring “ravens.” Evidently 
they wish the incident to be miraculous, whereas, if the supplies 
were furnished by human beings, it would only be a piece of 
commonplace benevolence. The story of Androcles, the fugi- 
tive slave, rescued in the amphitheatre from the hungry lion 
intended to slay him, is vouched for by Seneca as an incident 
of his own day (De Beneficiis, lib. ii. 19). Androcles had re- 
lieved the lion of a painful wound, and the grateful beast not 
only provided him with food in his desert cave but stood his 
friend in the imminent perils of the arena. Biology cannot 
easily provide a more agreeable incident, surpassing the fancies 
of Aisop’s fables. But that ravens should supply the prophet’s 

Vor. XVIIL—No. 2 23 
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commissariat in the way described, without any link of grati- 
tude between them and him, should tax the belief of reasonable 
men. However this may be, we come to the far more im- 
portant event, in which Elijah was rather the agent than the 
patient—the dramatic scene on Mount Carmel, endeared to 
many minds by the charms of thrilling music, as well as the 
claims which they hold to be sacred. It is easy to understand 
that the prophet’s successful appeal for fire from heaven and 
his own imposing personality would win the suffrages of the 
excited multitude, so that they readily help him to slaughter 
his unfortunate rivals. But the subsequent history shows us 
that this revival of religious faith had no permanent value. 
This theatrical display of a contest between Jehovah and Baal 
thus becomes in the highest degree undignified and improb- 
able. For a transient and barbarous triumph, is it credible 
that the Creator of the universe would place heavenly fire at 
a fallible man’s disposal? An American has suggested that 
the fire was an earthly one, the altar being lavishly drenched 
with petroleum instead of water. It needs but small acquaint- 
ance with the history of Christianity for the reader to be aware 
that from age to age pious frauds by ministers of religion have 
been copiously practised. The long record is flooded with 
what a modern writer has stigmatised as “the grossest deceits, 
called miracles.” ‘They are of every conceivable description, 
and innumerable. Let English readers study the lives of 
Simeon Stylites, St Bernard, Fulk of Neuilly; let them exa- 
mine such examples as the blood of St Januarius mysteriously 
liquefying from time to time at Naples, the supernatural 
kindling of holy fire at Jerusalem, the house of earthly mate- 
rials transported through the air from Nazareth to Ancona 
by ethereal angels; or read what Hallam has to say of “the 
prevailing system of the clergy” during the Middle Ages. In 
regard to the prevalent “belief of perpetual miracles,” he writes: 
“ Successive ages of ignorance swelled the delusion to such an 
enormous pitch, that it was as difficult to trace, we may say 
without exaggeration, the real religion of the Gospel in the 
popular belief of the laity, as the real history of Charlemagne 
in the romance of Turpin. It must not be supposed that these 
absurdities were produced, as well as nourished, by ignorance. 
In most cases they were the work of deliberate imposture. 
Every cathedral or monastery had its tutelar saint, and every 
saint his legend, fabricated in order to enrich the churches 
under his protection, by exaggerating his virtues, his miracles, 
and consequently his power of serving those who paid liberally 
for his patronage” (View of the State of Europe during the 
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Middle Ages, 10th ed., vol. iii. p. 299: 1853). What com- 
pliment is it to Christianity to suppose that the professional 
servants of God, whether you call them priests or prophets, 
had a lower regard for veracity centuries after the Christian 
era than centuries before it? It is common knowledge now 
that a man may safely plunge his naked arm into molten 
metal. Science may well have had useful secrets of that kind 
in old times when a favourite of the priesthood had to undergo 
a nerve-racking ordeal. At an earlier date it was marvellous 
that a Jewish saint could pass a night uninjured in a den of 
lions, but seeing that he was the beloved prime minister of an 
earthly potentate, how easily may the savage beasts have been 
gorged with food before the holy man was entrusted to their 
temporary keeping ! 

In the earlier part of this essay the suggestion is made that 
persons supposed to have been restored from death to life had 
never really died. ‘The raising of Lazarus was not among 
those considered. In that case the revival of a man who had 
been four days in the sepulchre was foretold and deliberately 
advertised as a sign that the worker of the miracle was 
exercising divine power. Yet the account is surrounded with 
difficulties. It must surprise us that the chief of wonder- 
working guarantees is recorded by only one of the four 
evangelists. It seems a feeble explanation to say that the 
three who tell nothing about it were afraid of directing Jewish 
malice against the person of Lazarus. Must not the least 
sparkle of faith have assured them that the Power which 
raised him from the grave could protect him from common- 
place injury? What was the use, too, of a faith-quickening 
sign, if the evidence of it was to be timidly suppressed ? 
Passing strange also is it that neither the risen saint himself 
nor his friends and companions should have told us anything 
of his experience during the time of his soul’s absence from 
the body. From the promise of Jesus to the crucified male- 
factor, “ To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise,” one would 
infer that the soul of Lazarus could have brought back some 
much-desired information from that region of serene repose. 
If he had nothing to tell, the suspicion may arise that he had 
in fact not died, but was only in a trance. On the other 
hand, the unpleasing suspicion arises of a pious fraud. The 
young people, devoted to their beloved Master, arrange with 
him that their brother after an illness shall pass four days in 
the tomb, from which the divine Teacher shall foretell and 
effect his recovery. At the dramatic moment the untainted 
corpse answers the call, “ Come forth,” and “he that was dead 
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came forth, bound hand and foot with grave-clothes ”—in itself 
a difficult performance, since it was only after this coming 
forth that the command was given, “ Loose him, and let him 
go.” It may fairly be asked, if the miracle was a real one, 
why was this favourite of heaven made the victim of it, for, 
having once passed “the waves of this troublesome world,” 
what was he to gain by a second ordeal? The supposed effect 
on the chief priests and the Pharisees is also most perplexing. 
According to St John, they did not discredit this or many 
other miracles, but thought that a consequent belief in Jesus 
would lead to a fatal Roman invasion. It is a pity that the 
persons impugned have not been allowed to supply something 
which would connect the premiss with the conclusion in this 
argument. All difficulties in the narrative, however, more 
acceptably vanish if we suppose that the “pious fraud” is not 
to be imputed to the family at Bethany and their Master and 
ours, but to an inventor of the whole story at a time long 
subsequent to that of its supposed occurrence. 

Consider once more the raising or rising of Jesus himself from 
the dead. ‘The accounts are in several instances earlier than the 
story of Lazarus. But if their credibility may be commended 
by their number, it is far otherwise in regard to their agree- 
ment. According to St Matthew, early in the morning of 
what we should now call Easter Sunday Mary Magdalene and 
the other Mary come to see the sepulchre, “ And, behold, there 
was a great earthquake: for the angel of the Lord descended 
from heaven, and came and rolled back the stone from the 
door, and sat upon it. His countenance was like lightning, 
and his raiment white as snow: and for fear of him the keepers 
did shake, and became as dead men” (St Matt. xxviii. 2-4). 
This great earthquake is passed over in silence in all the other 
accounts of the Resurrection—surely an astounding omission, 
if such an incident really occurred. According to Dean Alford, 
it was not an earthquake proper, but a great shock, the sudden 
opening of the tomb by the angel, He, “by whom all things 
were made,” having previously passed out of the rock-hewn 
cavern, regardless of seals and soldiers and massive stone to 
bar the way. But why, in the name of justice, were the 
unhappy soldiers to be scared out of their wits and to run a 
risk of their very lives by this dramatic performance, when of 
all things it was most desirable that the Jewish leaders should 
come and find their guards awake, their seals unbroken, the 
stone unmoved, and then on entering—Behold, an empty 
tomb! In miracles one may reasonably expect some sense of 
proportion between the means adopted and the object attained. 
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For the moving even of a very bulky stone a small shock, let 
alone a great earthquake, would suffice. How could it be 
necessary for the angel of the Lord, with an awe-inspiring 
countenance like lightning, to descend from heaven, that is, 
from the sky, for the purpose of rolling back the stone and 
giving the women a message which they were presently to 
receive from Jesus himself? For this dread angel outside the 
tomb we have in St Mark a young man, also in white raiment, 
sitting inside the tomb. According to St Luke, after the 
women had inspected the empty tomb, “behold, two men 
stood by them in shining garments.” According to St John, 
Mary Magdalene, looking into the sepulchre, saw “two angels 
in white sitting, the one at the head, and the other at the feet, 
where the body of Jesus had lain.” ‘These and other incon- 
sistencies in the narratives of the Resurrection have long 
exercised the ingenuity of the so-called harmonists. They 
need to be recalled to the attention of those who think they can 
rely on “ many infallible proofs” of that resurrection. In the 
Acts of the Apostles (xxvi. 22, 28) St Paul declares that the 
prophets and Moses had foretold the suffering of Christ, “‘ and 
that he should be the first that should rise from the dead.” 
How could he be the first if Lazarus and several others had 
risen before him? According to St Matthew (xxvii. 51-58), 
at the death of Jesus there was a veritable earthquake, by 
which rocks were rent and graves were opened, “and many 
bodies of the saints which slept arose, and came out of the 
graves after his resurrection.” ‘That a dead body should 
resist the temptation of rising from an open grave is possibly 
not surprising, but the reason which to some minds is found 
sufficient to account for this reserve is truly remarkable. 
These unsepulchred saints would not forestall their Master’s 
claim to be “the firstfruits from the dead,” although according 
to both Testaments and even by his own action such claim 
had been negatived. 

Spiritualists, I am told, believe that “ Jesus at the Resurrec- 
tion materialised, and a materialisation is not always a perfect 
likeness, hence difficulty of recognition. Again, at first the 
materialisation was not very stable. Hence the ‘Touch me 
not.’ Later it became more so. Hence Thomas was per- 
mitted to touch. Most of the appearances were in the evening, 
or while it was yet dark, or in a room, evidently to assist the 
phenomena.” For ordinary mortals this varying stability, 
which permits at one time the possession of flesh and bones, 
at another the power of rising unaided into the air, may suit 
our post-mortem capacity. But that the Creator of the 
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Universe, the Brightness of the Glory of God, should indulge 
in such eccentricities are two ideas which I cannot with any 
reverence combine. Fit them, if you will, to the ingenuity 
of a human conjurer or any imagined or imaginable conditions 
of posthumous humanity, but beware, I beseech you, of attri- 
buting futilities to the Majesty of God. 

When an appeal is made to infallible proofs, it may well 
be asked, in what branch of human knowledge do we find any 
approach to infallibility among the professors and students ? 
And if we except religion and theology, as under the special 
protection of Providence, history is crowded with infallible 
books, infallible popes and churches and general councils, 
and innumerable creeds contradicting and anathematising one 
another. , 

My aim has been, not to say anything startlingly original, 
but to bring together considerations the most simple and 
obvious, the least open to contradiction or mystification. 
There are so many idolatries of which the worshippers are 
themselves unconscious. It is likely enough that everything 
which I have urged has long been fully accepted by thousands 
of rationalists. Nevertheless, there are obviously thousands 
of preachers, clergy of all denominations, whose appeals week 
after week to large and more or less sympathetic audiences 
are founded on a theology which is no longer tenable. The 
policy of ignoring the evidence against them cannot for ever 
be successful. 

There are some earnest minds prone to fear that all religion 
will fall to pieces, if deprived of some long-cherished articles 
of its creed. They may be consoled by reflecting on the 
whole duty of man in the prophet Micah’s admirable summary : 
“ What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” (vi. 8). To 
these general precepts John the Baptist gives practical illustra- 
tion for conduct in several walks of life (St Luke iii. 11-14), 
as Jesus more pathetically in the parable of the Good Samaritan 
(St Luke x. 25-37). When St Paul says in the Epistle to 
the Colossians (iii. 14), ‘“‘ And above all these things put on 
charity, which is the bond of perfectness,” and when St James 
(i. 27) writes, ‘“ Pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the world,” 
these are but central points in their theory of the Christian 
life, already mapped out in the Sermon on the Mount. In 
that “candle of the Lord” (Prov. xx. 27) abides a lofty ideal 
for the true followers of Christ, a beacon set on a hill, spark- 
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ling with such ordinances as these: “I say unto you which 
hear, Love your enemies, do good to them which hate you, 
bless them that curse you, and pray for-them which despite- 
fully use you” (St Luke vi. 27, 28). For this management 
of his life Christ’s disciple needs no reliance on legendary 
miracles, on fantastic dreams, on conflicting reports of aerial 
sights and sounds, or the supposition that the throne of God 
is to be approached through a rarefied stratum of our planet's 
atmosphere. Religion is not lost, even if the most wholesome 
doctrine “ that we are justified by Faith only ” (Art. xi.) loses 
its hygienic importance. Reverence is not impaired but 
enhanced if we relinquish the presumptuous distinction of 
personalities between the Spirit of God and God Himself a 
Spirit, with the interpolation of a phantom man, also possessing 
the attributes of God, as a third personality. 

There were several dramatic incidents in the life of St Peter 
from which moral lessons of great value might be drawn, but 
it may be doubted whether any of them would excel the quiet 
sketch of personal religion which he gives in his first epistle 
(iii. 8-11): “ Finally, be ye all of one mind, having com- 
passion one of another; love as brethren, be pitiful, be cour- 
teous: not rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing ; but 
contrariwise blessing. . . . For he that will love life, and see 
good days, let him refrain his tongue from evil, and his lips 
that they speak no guile: let him eschew evil, and do good ; 
let him seek peace, and ensue it.” The pitifulness and courtesy 
of the Athanasian Creed had not yet been elaborated. Some 
of our clergy have given up reciting that venerable document. 
May one innocently pretend to wonder why? Is it that they 
can no longer conscientiously invite their congregations to 
join them in professing a creed which they know to be incred- 
ible? St John in a single sentence seems to provide a touch- 
stone for true religion: ‘“‘ He that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen?” 
(1 St John iv. 20). St Paul too in one noble and celebrated 
chapter appears to laugh all creeds to scorn compared with 
the one thing needful, when he says: “Though I have all 
faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not 
loving-kindness, 1 am nothing.” 

One might be inclined to give credit for a certain sublime 
audacity to the theologians who gradually prevailed with 
Christendom to accept many extremely intricate mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven as having been revealed directly 
by the mouth of God Himself. Not only in creeds and formal 
Articles of Religion, but in beautiful songs and hymns, in 
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prayers, in confessions, as well as in argumentative homilies, 
the various points of essential belief were, so to speak, em- 
balmed and consecrated. But, seeing that in regard to these 
mysteries the teachers of old were in fact as profoundly 
ignorant as we still are, differences of opinion on some points 
arose, with the result that the disputants forgot all about 
the Sermon on the Mount and took to vilifying one another, 
and even employing torture and death as suitable arguments 
for controverting error. What a shameful record have we 
of fighting over contradictory falsehoods! If error fortifies 
itself by reiteration, why should not reproof of it use the 
same weapon? Therefore I say again :— 

Truth is the flaming sword that turns every way, not to 
keep mankind out of paradise, but to pierce and scatter the 
sophistries of the crafty, the follies of the ignorant, shameless 
trickery, and mischievous self-deception. ‘The religion which 
makes a mock of reason and flouts the teaching of truth may 
send its missionaries over all the globe, but unless it mends 
its ways, instead of establishing a kingdom of righteous- 
ness, it must itself perish before the awakening conscience of 


mankind. 
THOMAS R. R. STEBBING. 


Tunsripce WELLs. 
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IS CHRIST ALIVE TO-DAY? 
TWO OR THREE WITNESSES. 


Miss CONSTANCE MAYNARD, 
First Principal of Westfield College, University of London. 


Ir is the opinion of many thoughtful writers of to-day that 
belief in Christianity is trembling in the balance ; that perhaps 
it will depart from the world altogether, or that it will assume 
a form so changed as to be barely recognisable. The cry of 
the public is on the whole for Social Reform without Religion. 
That I am a “ layman” I need hardly point out, and as such I 
apologise for coming forward while our honoured and learned 
leaders are for the most part silent. But if these hold their 
peace, the stones must cry out. 

This peril to our creed is the result of the Great War. 
For five years the War has rubbed us through so exacting a 
sieve that our preconceived notions have been rubbed into 
almost nothing and have fallen through into vacuity, and only 
the hardest grains of truth survive to bear our handling. 
There may be several reasons for this loss, but surely the chief 
one is that under the bright surface of gallant patriotism we 
have caught sight of deeds of such revolting sin and shame, 
entailing such hatred and disorder, such suffering beyond 
endurance, that we dare not look upon them steadily ; and all 
the while, as Browning has it, “‘ God stands by and has nothing 
to say.” It is not much wonder that some indignant hearts 
cry out, “ Therefore I don’t respect Him,” or that others turn 
away with a sigh, saying, “The solution is simple. He is 
not there at all.” With some minds I know the War has 
worked in the opposite direction, arousing the dormant spirit 
to a sense of Eternity. The poor body is like dust, like 
smoke, like a vapour, before the whirlwind of physical 


catastrophe, and the only permanent realities are felt to lie in 
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the world invisible, among things not realised before—things 
such as the Soul, Goodness, God; but to most men their 
pre-War faith has been flatly contradicted by personal sight, 
and it is natural that the verdict of sight should, however 
reluctantly, be accepted. Let us examine this matter. In as 
far as our difficulty is but a part ofthe eternal Problem of 
Evil, it is, 1 suppose, the best we can do to say, “ An enemy 
hath done this,” and accept the mysterious position; but 
in as far as the existenice of Christianity is at stake—Chris- 
tianity which adopts the blackest spots conceivable as a part 
of its plan, and in fact as its raison @étre,—our way is much 
more clear, for there are Two or Three Witnesses. 

What is Christianity? It is imperative to know this, or 
we cannot tell whether it is lost or not. We are well aware 
that our creed has become shorter during the past thirty years, 
and assertions we used to be dogmatic about we now hold 
loosely or pass over in silence. But what is “the irreducible 
minimum”? Can we put into words the central spot, the 
citadel which if lost, all that is distinctive is lost, and if held, 
all goes well? Is there a core undisputed by us all, a truth 
worth all the rest of our knowledge, a hope worth our lives ? 

In order to feel the more free and unbiassed, let us choose 
a brief summary of our faith as given by a heathen man. 
Porcius Festus was the Roman provincial governor stationed 
at Cesarea, and he found a prisoner left him by his predecessor 
of whose case it was difficult to judge. He had naturally 
supposed some criminal offence was in question, but on 
inquiry found it was nothing of the kind, and only concerned 
some intangible superstition about “ one Jesus, who was dead, 
whom Paul affirmed to be alive.” That was all. Ifa man is 
dead, he must have lived first, and it was not so long ago but 
that one could ascertain that this Teacher had gone about 
the villages of Judea and Galilee, and then, for some obscure 
reason, had come into collision with the authorities of his own 
nation, and was handed over to Rome to suffer the extreme 

enalty. Dead; that was the end of him. He may have 
feft writings, or an example to influence others, but as regard 
himself ?—dead, and he could do no more good or harm. 
But this solitary prisoner, Paul, said, “He is alive,” and that 
means the existence of a continuous force, a mind that can be 
consulted when a fresh emergency arises, and is a wholly 
different thing from the kind of “ immortality ” of respect and 
affection which we unite to confer on the memory of the 
great men of our race. 

Festus has hit the mail on the head. He has put out his 
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hand and given a passing touch to the central spot of Chris- 
tianity. Science tells us conclusively that that which has 
died is dead, and remains dead ; and experience, gathered both 
from the long course of history and from our personal 
observation, tells the same tale. Here are two independent 
witnesses, and they give the verdict, “ Dead.” Nevertheless 
here stands St Paul, representing the voice of the Church 
through nineteen centuries, and he says, “ Alive.” Here is a 
flat contradiction of the most formidable kind. What shall 
we say? Faith must be based on reason, or it cannot endure, 
and where can we find any witnesses able to stand up in the 
face of those two most potent, science and history? Ethics 
are grand, Theistic ethics are better because more enlightened 
and encouraging ; but the comparatively unobtrusive event on 
which Festus laid his hand for a moment is the one which 
differentiates Christianity from these. Our heart trembles at 
the balancing of the scale. Is Christ alive to-day? All 
stands or falls with this. 

The method of the Resurrection is not the point. There 
are possibly more ways than one of understanding it. We 
love to read of the solitary weeper in the dewy grey of the 
Syrian morning, and how one single word (and that no solemn 
pronouncement, but her own name) turned the very extreme 
of desolation into light and courage and gladness. We have 
an inner conviction that this is true, because we have seen the 
incident repeated in the world of the spirit. We feel no 
wonder that the chronological evidence is a little confused in 
face of so tremendous an event, and we cling to every detail 
of how the obstinate doubt was banished from the mind of 
first one and then another ; but for all these appeals, the bare 
narrative may go, so long as the present certainty is allowed, 
that “ He is alive.” ‘The personal testimony about the empty 
tomb is in any case too narrow a foundation on which to base 
a fact so stupendous that it changes the course of human 
history, and we must look elsewhere. 

“Two or three witnesses ””—such is the Mosaic law; two 
are indispensable, and three are more satisfactory, and we 
cannot arrive at truth without them. Practical truth, that is. 
In speculative matters, such as the distance of the fixed stars, 
we may remain ignorant century after century and no harm 
is done; but where we are called to act we must find out the 
truth, and that speedily. Suppose a man’s life is at stake, or 
the honour that he values more than life, and we are asked to 
decide whether he is guilty. How can we judge? It is 
impossible that we should see for ourselves an event already 
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past, and we must trust to testimony. One witness will not do, 
for error or prejudice may easily creep in; but if two are found 
who come from different points of the compass, at the spot 
where the lines of evidence intersect will be found the truth 
we seek. Let us freely admit that this is a different type of 
“truth” from that offered us by arithmetic. In number we have 
a direct appeal to reason, and no witness can add to or detract 
from the certainties arrived at. Witnesses, whether two, 
three, or three thousand, are out of place. This fact made 
John Stuart Mill aver that the only sure knowledge we possess 
is that of mathematics, and that all else is founded on “ various 
degrees of probability”; the laws of Nature represent “a high 
degree,” but as we approach history, the probability becomes 
fainter. No one can live on these barren regions of number 
and space, and as the plan of witnesses is the only groundwork 
on which human life can be conducted, let us accept it, and 
work upon it. 


Seven times in the Bible is this one rule enforced: “In 
the mouth of two or three witnesses shall every word be 
established” (Num. xxxv. 80; Deut. xvii. 6; Deut. xix. 15; 
Matt. xviii. 16; John viii. 17; 2 Cor. xiii. 1; 1 Tim. v. 19). 
Very seldom is a precept so often reiterated, but in the old 
reckless days of disregard of human suffering, such warnings 
were needed. Not one man’s life or reputation is now at stake, 
but the mainspring of existence, the courage, the happiness of 
some few millions of us ; where shall we look for the witnesses ? 

Our Father in heaven, like a constitutional sovereign, 
acts on His own commands. If He bids us be just to one 
another, He Himself is embodied justice, and if He says, “ Be 
ye merciful,” He shows more mercy than we can do. He 
knows the need of a rational foundation for faith, and He has 
given us two witnesses, so strong that they can venture to 
stand up against the formidable charges laid against our creed 
by science and by history. Nay, I believe there is an extra 
third provided, but this witness is not indispensable, and we 
will keep him in abeyance. The two necessary are, first, the 
Bible, and, secondly, Experience ; and I pray you have patience 
with me while I give a few words to each, in explanation (as 
I apprehend it) of the mighty task before them. 


The Bible is, as we know, a national library, slowly added 
to, century after century, and yet it grows from one root. 
Grant what scholars demand, grant and grant again, and 
yet something absolutely priceless remains. Throw over 
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Elisha’s axe-head, if you will; give up those two animals 
—the most distressing in all literature.——Balaam’s ass and 
Jonah’s whale; go on to allow for ignorance, misinforma- 
tion, national prejudice, and ethical immaturity, and every- 
thing else that may be asked of you, and yet a consciousness 
remains that we are in the presence of Divine Life, of some- 
thing altogether beyond this world. Here is a testimony to , 
eternal principles which we cannot explain away. Far better 
than any words of my own on this subject, listen to those of 
Dora Greenwell, that wondrous prophet who lived in sympathy 
with an age some fifty years in front of her own; she is 
writing to Professor Knight of St Andrews University (he of 
Wordsworth celebrity), and the date is the 5th April 1866, 
when Biblical criticism had appeared in its first crude impact, 
and was chiefly represented by Colenso. She writes: “The 
very strength of the motives which Christianity brings to bear 
upon the human heart, the absolute claim it makes upon the 
whole of life, is the cause to which we may trace much of that 
weakness with which its adversaries have had reason to re- 
proach it. ‘There is, no doubt, a timidity and a rigidity in 
Christian thought as such. A Christian is too deeply pledged 
to a foregone conclusion to be bold and fearless in tracking out 
ultimate truth. He shrinks—e cannot but shrink—from 
issues that are, or seem, at variance with all that is most dear 
and sacred to him. We know the way in which old-fashioned 
people hold themselves bound to admire the character of Jacob 
and to justify the deed of Jael, just because they are ‘in the 
Bible,’ though they would blame such acts and dispositions 
in real life. And this timid way of looking at things, however 
it is shown, is founded on a deep truth, a sense of the organic 
unity of revelation. Colenso, I do not doubt, is a greater 
lover of truth, and probably of God also, than many of those 
who have opposed and reviled him, and yet one thinks he 
must have heard the shriek of the mandrake, the universal 
groan which goes through the whole when any fibre, even the 
slenderest, is wounded.” Less than twenty years after the 
date of this letter, I myself heard an old lady say with 
triumphant courage—and she was a very honest and good old 
lady,—** Could not the whale swallow Jonah? Why, if the 
Bible told me that Jonah swallowed the whale, I would believe 
it!” There was some awe-struck laughter among the young 
people at the table, that I fear had in it not much of Dora 
Greenwell’s beautiful forbearance, that reading of a foolish act 
in the light of a pure motive that is the very hall-mark of 
regal generosity. 
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Turning to the New Testament, we find the atmosphere has 
cleared. That which before was archaic and dim is now tran- 
scribed in other words by One who was “ the brightness of His 
Father's glory and the express image of His person,” One whose 
life was, as Hugh Miller says, “ the law of His Father reduced 
to practice.” The whole range of thought and hope is wider, 
loftier, more beautiful, more authoritative, so that we may well 
ask, “ Will not this magnificent Witness serve alone?” No, 
it will not. There is a bare possibility left that the whole is a 
dream, a vision made up by the best men of each age to satisfy 
the pining hunger of our needs. Do we feel the laws of Nature 
like a cramping iron framework round our lives, and long for 
some power to break them up and show the personal favour of 
a personal ruler? Such events we call miracles, and we have 
made up plenty of them in the Arabian Nights. Do we wish 
for a perfect State? Plato invented one, and Sir Thomas 
More another—both very dull places to live in. Or a perfect 
character? That is harder, but perhaps invention is con- 
ceivable. Are our minds fixed on the melancholy presence 
of death, and is it our supreme desire to find some outlet ‘ 
We have the stories of Eurydice, and Alkestis, and others, and 
beside these Renan’s solution comes at once to our memory: 
“The Hero must not die—at all costs he must not die.” In 
short, man is so made that, however blindly, he must reach 
out after two things, perfection and eternity, because he is 
acutely conscious that he is surrounded with imperfection and 
transitoriness, the two fatal marks of our condition. Why, 
then, should not his beautiful gift of imagination leap into 
the gap and deal with things “ whiter than snow,” “ clear as 
crystal,” shining “ above the brightness of the sun,” and endur- 
ing “for ever and ever”? If this witness stands alone, it is at 
least conceivable that (as the Agnostic is constantly telling us) 
we “first make our faith and then believe it.” Let us now 
turn to the second witness. 

Experience.—This record begins to be narrated in the all- 
too-short book we call the Acts of the Apostles, and rolls 
down the ages in a stream we may well be proud to belong 
to, for, as Professor James says, “The best fruits of religious 
experience are the best things that history has to show.’ 
Amid ignorance, prejudice, and an antagonism to us almost 
inconceivable, the Church of Christ has brought forth the 
noblest characters and conformed to the highest standard of 
ethics of which the age in question was capable, in a series 
unbroken to the present day. Take a list of names almost at 
random. Think of the Fathers of the Church and the early 
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martyrs under Rome, of the medieval saints, St Catherine of 
Siena, St Francis, and others, and of the Mystics who have 
appeared singly in all ages, such as Henry Suso, Lady Julian, 
and Jacob Boehmen; turn to the Reformers, Savonarola, 
Wickliffe, Huss, and Luther; to the second crop of martyrs 
produced by the second Rome—to John Bunyan, John Milton, 
and the Puritans, who, for all the abuse poured on their lean 
lives, laid the foundations of England’s commercial righteous- 
ness; look at the heavenly-minded community of the Jansenists, 
and the faithful Huguenots, to whom our country owes so much; 
at the German Pietists, Tersteegen and the hymn-writers, at 
George Fox and the beneficent Quakers, at John Wesley and 
the Methodists who controlled for good the very foundations 
of society, at Zinzendorf and the second half of the Moravian 
Church ; take up isolated names, and see what they have done 
for the world: Samuel Rutherford, Brother Lawrence, Arch- 
bishop Leighton, William Wilberforce, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Dr Arnold, Lord Shaftesbury, Henry and John Lawrence, 
Josephine Butler, and Henry Drummond; look where you 
will, down to us who are still alive, even to us, and you will 
find a similar experience running through the ages, embracing 
thousands upon thousands whose names are unknown, but 
all showing an unmistakable cachet that belongs only to the 
Church of Christ. These good things, mind you, are not the 
result of ethics either Theistic or a-Theistic, nor are they the 
result of legislation, though in no way would I undervalue 
these influences ; but rather they spring from those who under 
varied conditions unite to say with St Paul, “ He is alive,” 
and, acting on this hypothesis, have proved its truth. Sainte- 
Beuve, an unbeliever, is greatly struck by “the phenomenon 
of grace,” as he calls it, and says it deserves earnest study, 
“for the soul arrives thereby at a certain fixed and invincible 
state which is genuinely heroic, and out of which the greatest 
deeds which it ever performs are executed,” and he goes on to 
give a beautiful description of the invariable mark of this grace— 
“severity to one’s self, accompanied by tenderness to others.” * 

Has, then, the Christian creed no rival in this splendid 
show? Sir Roland Wilson thinks that “‘ Humanism” may 
overtake it in the future, though, with the modesty of the 
true scholar, he admits that the leeway it has to make up is 
enormous.” In reverent language he reminds his readers that 
the new creed is an experiment, and has little or none of 
“success already demonstrated ” to bring forward, and of “the 


* Quoted in Types of Christian Saintliness, by Dean Inge. 
2 See the Hissert Journat for October 1919. 
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very different scale on which the triumphs of the Gospel have 
been displayed, as compared with any regenerating influence 
that the whole aggregate of non-Theists, whether called 
Positivists, Secularists, Agnostics, or Humanists, has up to 
now been able to exercise.” These words are both honest 
and wise, for at least five hundred years must pass before the 
worth of the two motives can be rightly estimated. 

When Count Zinzendorf was ten years old he heard a 
learned discussion at the table of his grandmother about the 
great First Cause of creation. The little boy misunderstood 
the talk, and, going out alone into the garden, shouted aloud, 
“ Well, if even they discover that there is another God ”— 
“ Wenn es auch ein anderer Gott giebt,—so bleibe ich bei dem 
Herrn Jesu!” That child’s determination had something to 
do with the most marvellous output of missionaries the world 
has ever seen. In the early days the Moravians never took 
return tickets, and often died in such solitude that the Mother- 
Church did not know their fate; some voluntarily sold them- 
selves as slaves to work with a gang in the cruel cotton 
plantations, and others lived among lepers and died of leprosy. 
If even you do not believe the dogma of the Gospel they 
preached, think of the little flame of human love and hope 
and sweetness, lighted and burning steadily amid the darkest, 
most repulsive, and most malign surroundings the world has 
ever had to show. ‘That is the sort of thing Christ can do. 

These things are with us still, for the world of space 
has as varied an evidence as the world of time: read of 
Livingstone, and Coillard, and Hudson Taylor, and Mary 
Slessor, and a score of others abroad; and of the Salvation 
Army, who, this very day, are doing that spiritual scavenger- 
work which we Church people are not able to do; read and 
be convinced that here we have discovered the finest society 
in the world. It is good to bear a noble name and to have 
heroic ancestors, but it is better still to belong to the “one 
family in heaven and earth” that is named after our Lord, 
and to be able to claim all these “knights and ladies of the 
court of heaven” as our brothers and sisters. For the 
curious and living point about the whole matter is that if 
we too can say by personal experience, “ He is alive,” if we 
have but a faint adumbration, but a passing glimpse, of the 
position involved, we at once recognise where our home is, 
and where we belong. This intuition is somewhat the same 
in art. When young Murillo first saw the supremely good 
work of Velasquez, he was not overwhelmed: he hardly paused 
to express admiration, but, feeling the urgent response within, 
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he said, “ And I, too, am a painter!” When a student, 
Antonio Allegri (for that was his real name) had painted his 
first picture; he knew from the testimony of this imperfect 
effort that he belonged to the great brotherhood of art, and, 
thinking himself alone, danced up and down before the easel, 
singing “ Hurrah for Correggio! for Correggio!” Correggio 
was his native village, but from this incident the name was 
attached to the artist for life. Our “ citizenship,” or whatever 


| we like to call it, is something like that. 


Such is the testimony of Experience. Even with only the 
Old Testament to look back upon, one writer calls it “a 
great cloud of witnesses,” and it is a thousand times better 
now, because, being more varied, there is a more definite 
differentiation between unity and uniformity. We speak 
every language, conform to every custom, and some of our 
skins are yellow, some brown, and some inky black, yet we 
ean all sing the Te Deum, and All hail the power, and How 


| sweet the name, and the whole body may be described as 


“Holy, Catholic and Apostolic” —holy, because we try to 
become so by obeying our increasingly enlightened conscience ; 
catholic, because we are one all the world over, both as to 
space and time; and apostolic, because ever and again we 
push past the growing accretions of mistake, and revert to 
the day of Pentecost and the teaching which immediately 
followed. Much is said, and said bitterly, about the disunion 
of the Church; but look closely, and you find that is a trifle 
compared with the standing miracle of its unity. Sainte- 
Beuve rightly says, “The fruits peculiar to this condition of 
the soul have the same savour in all, in St Teresa of Avila, 
just as in any Moravian brother of Herrnhut.” The largest 
waves on the ocean, those off Cape Horn and Cape Agulhas, 
are said to be not more that thirty-five feet high from top to 
base, and what is that as against the miles of still water 
below? Unfortunately the big waves roar till you cannot 
hear yourself speak, and the little waves slap noisily about, 
while the grand unplumbed depths below have no voice. 
They are silent, because at rest. When you think of the 
mid-ocean, it is a mistake to think only of the waves. Such 
is the unity of the Church. 


If one gets on a subject one loves with all one’s heart, 
one may easily give the neighbours too much of it, and here 
I must crave pardon. But it is a wonderful thing to have 
this evidence straight before our eyes. In these days we 
cannot help our faith getting into difficulties. The Good 
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Shepherd came once into the world, and has He left it again 
because the wolf pounced down upon us in the shape of the 
Great War? Has He fled and left us? “But He is in- 
visible.” ‘That is the worst of it, invisible. What shall we 
do? We have advice given us. “If thou know not ”—that 
is the Agnostic position,—“ go thy way forth by the footsteps 
of the flock.” Footprints are faintly to be seen in the desolate 
places of the earth, follow the way they point, and see how 
closely they converge and thicken as we approach the centre, 
till there is hardly a square inch unmarked. In the midst, 
unseen, we may have some reason in supposing that the One 
stands who said, “1 was dead, and behold I am alive.” 

It is difficult to distrust such multiplied testimony. _Is, 
then, this witness enough alone? No, it is not. Professor 
James, in his Varieties of Religious Experience, tries to take 
it alone, and this is the reason why, after all his noble 
testimonies gathered from every quarter, his conclusions are 
so curiously limited and hesitating. There remains always a 
chance, even if a small one, that we are dealing with mental 
delusion. ‘Turn to the history of thought during our own 
lifetime, and you will see that the “ storm-centre ” has changed. 
Hostility used to be directed against the letter of the Bible, 
the inspiration of the past. The critics furnished facts, and 
the enemy made use of them, and again and again said with 
satisfaction, “‘Now your Word of God is torn to bits.” 
Prompt as an echo came the reply of the Church: “It is not 
a fraction the worse; it is still the Word of God to us.” 
Tired of our hopelessly unreasonable obstinacy—the same 
which Marcus Aurelius complained of in his day, and which 
Dr Inge happily translates by “ pure cussedness,’—our foes 
have picked up a wholly new set of weapons, this time 
furnished us by the experts in psychology, and they attack 
what we may term the inspiration of the present. They now 
declare that the whole series of the Christian experience—the 
sense of sin, pardon, guidance, courageous joy, and all else— 
can be imitated in the hypnotic trance, and can be explained 
by “auto-suggestion” and other workings of the subliminal 
consciousness. Is our second witness then demolished ! 
The attack is serious, because the suitable apologetic has 
scarcely yet had time to arise, but the way out lies along the 
same lines as before. Admit the facts, but deny the con- 
clusions drawn from those facts. Our wise Creator works 
as strictly through mental laws when he deals with our souls 
as he does through physical laws when He deals with our 
bodies: there is no doubt of that, and no doubt either that 
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we are far more ignorant of the mental than we are of the 
physical laws; but this does not settle the question that the 
testimony of the result is false, and that no objective reality 
lies behind the experiences. 


Let us now combine our Two Witnesses. One chance in 
a dozen exists that the Bible is the record of a pathetic dream, 
and possibly a stronger chance that our experience is due to 
delusion, but if the two are taken together that chance is re- 
duced to a very low figure indeed. ‘There is final and con- 
elusive authority in neither, and yet the point where the lines 
intersect brings us to so very high a degree of probability that 
it is not unreasonable to act upon it. Faith is still needed, 
but it is not used to stultify reason. As an illustration, think 
of a book on chemistry describing an experiment that seems 
as you read of it to be absurd and to contradict the rest of our 
knowledge, e.g. that out of two transparent colourless liquids 
can be formed a scarlet solid. Some faith in the writer you 
must have, or you would not go up to the laboratory to try 
the experiment, faith sufficiently strong to stand a few dis- 
appointments, owing (you gradually discover) to your own 
inaccuracy ; but when the book and the experience at last 
coincide, and the amazing result lies before you, you would be 
right in saying that you had found the truth. Your work 
might be empirical, and you might not have the least glimpse 
of understanding as to how the result came about, and yet you 
would be sure the advice given you was not against the laws 
of Nature but in accordance with them, and that the same 
effect was certain always to follow the same delicate series of 
causes. 

In a similar way we may act upon the advice of the Bible. 
Had we nothing left but the Psalter, it would be enough. 
Here is an ancient book of songs that run through the whole 
spiritual gamut, from a grief and depression that is all but 
despair up to an exultant confidence and joy that can scarcely 
find itself words. This book deals with the most subtle and 
hidden part of our souls—a part where reticence is natural 
to us, because emotion is more prominent than thought,— 
and yet it fits our hearts as a key may fit a lock. If we can 
take any psalm, even the most doleful, and say in private, 
“It was not David wrote that, and not Asaph, and not some 
unknown post-exilic son of Israel, it was I myself; I wrote 
it,"—then we know something of what inspiration means, 
whether it is of the past or of the present. If we cannot say 
such words, it is wiser to leave the subject alone. 
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Only two witnesses are necessary, and these two we all 
may arrive at. Our Lord Himself quotes the oft-repeated 
text as, “It is written in your law, that the testimony of two 
men is true.”3John the Baptist had the first only, and heffelt 
the ground sinking beneath his feet, so unlikely did it seem 
that the last of the long series of prophets#had been reached. 
The two disciples came back bringing him the second witness, 
and he was fully content. We too may hesitate, but though 
the miracles are worked on mind now, there they still are; 
the ignorant are enlightened, the weak of will are strengthened 
to act, the morally infectious are cleansed, the materialistic 
hear the claims of the world invisible, and the totally indif- 
ferent begin to stir with a new life. If we look in the right 
places, we may see these things still going on. 

It would be very pleasant, to say the least of it, if in these 
days of extreme difficulty, the third witness would appear 
and speak up. To some the Bible appears to be “a hopelessly 
mutilated document,” and to others spiritual experiences, even 
those often repeated, seemed to be riddled through and through 
with doubts as to their origin. It would be very satisfactory 
if another testimony arose from a different point of the com- 
pass, a voice wholly without collusion, that should endorse, 
even if only by a few words, the verdict of the other two. 
And we have it. The Rosetta Stone was but a short frag- 
ment dealing with an obscure subject, and yet its few and 
broken lines verified Champollion’s patient labours of the 
fourteen years past. Even so our third witness is partial and 
interrupted, and yet it is strongly corroborative. In what 
direction shallgwe look{? God, whofsent us the Bible written 
through a considerable space of time “in many parts and 
various fashions,” He who evolved the soul of man through 
a period perhaps a thousand times as long—has He created 
some other thing in the same manner? Hehas. This visible 
and tangible world, which may well}have taken a thousand 
times as long again to bring up from inchoate, formless, time- 
less ages to its present perfection of order,—that is the extra 
or supplementary witness. 


Nature.—By this word we express the vast surrounding 
universe, from the sweep of the fixed stars to organisms of 
microscopic dimensions. This is, I know, the very region 
where men say God and Goodness are not to be found, but 
all is pitiless Law that “ grinds out life and grinds out death,’ 
careless of pain. You may dissect the brain and nerves of 
man, and no soul is to be found; you may dive into infinite 
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space, and find neither God nor heaven. If you grope about 
to discover the ultimate constitution of matter, you may 
possibly get a little nearer, for as the idea of matter (as 
solidity) retreats, its place is occupied by that wondrous thing 
we call Force, and thus we may arrive at Herbert Spencer's 
thought of God as “the Infinite Energy that lies behind 
phenomena”; but this is not the God of Christianity, and 
the inexorable iron framework we find on all sides of us seems 
to preclude further advance in our knowledge of the character 
of the supreme Ruler. 

Is this really so? Turn from science to history ; turn from 
what seems likely to be the effect on the mind of man to that 
which actually has been, and we shall see a sight which tends 
to reverse this judgment. It is shown in three main stages :— 

First, there is Primitive Man. He is a poor low creature, 
a good deal more repulsive than the ox and the ass that are 
beginning to serve him; how shall he be brought to have a 
care beyond eating and multiplying his kind? how be given 
even the faintest idea of a power superior to himself with 
which he might cultivate relations? It is Nature gives the 
first conceptions. Whether it were the steady beneficence of 
the sun, or the destructive crash of the thunderstorm, here is 
something before which to bow. ‘This is a point gained, for 
no animal (not even the elephant) can offer worship. 

Secondly, the testimony of the cleverest of all people, the 
Greeks. Never, I think, did they look on Nature as cruel, 
but as a bounteous mother, not only “ filling their hearts with 
food and gladness,” but giving glimpses into the world in- 
visible. Socrates called the sun the “child of God,” and 
other writers spoke of the transitory death of the insect in 
the chrysalis and its emergence in a new and better form 
as giving a comforting glimpse of a nobler life beyond the 

ave. 

Thirdly, look at the greatest Teacher the world has ever 
known, and observe His constant use of such analogies. At 
one period indeed, He seems to have taught by means of 
nothing else—‘“ Without a parable spake He not unto them.” 
And what was the result? “And all the people were very 
attentive to hear Him,” “and they came early in the morning 
for to hear Him.” As a teacher myself, my heart glows over 
such words as these, for the great work is half done if keen 
interest is awakened, and I love the immature minds who to this 
very day have the same characteristics as of yore. They can 
hold to a parable (for I have tried it) and can carry away some 
new thought about God and the soul, and keep it by them for 
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years, being always reminded by the presence of some outer 
object which, in sacramental fashion, has been to them 
associated for ever with the invisible world of the spirit. 

Before going further, let me bring forward the limitations 
of our third witness. There is in Nature no parallel to the 
freedom of the will in man, and this failure has effects so 
widespread that it renders more imperative than ever the 
distinctive revelation of the Gospel, which may almost be 
said to deal with nothing else. For instance, one of the 
supreme laws of Nature runs thus, ‘ Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap,” and the whole of agri- 
culture is founded on this obvious truth. What, then, of 
the possibility of pardon which steps in between the sowin 
and the reaping, and makes the one not (at any rate not fully) 
correspond with the other? Nature replies, “ Pardon is not 
possible; nor were it possible, is it desirable ”—a remark which is 
the foundation of the strangely blind verdict we sometimes 
hear, “ The Gospel of Christ is not framed in the interests of 
virtue.” I care only to answer Nature’s version, and I tell her 
that though she has hold of a profound truth she makes a 
mistake in its application through ignorance of the nature of 
man. There is no use in forgiving a billiard-ball for missing 
the mark, and hoping through kindness to turn it into better 
ways, but as soon as you deal with vitality you are in another 
world. Even a plant can be trained, and a horse can be made 
to understand your mind in a marvellous way. Take a step 
onward, and imagine a being who can be dealt with without the 
physical touch, by moral suasion alone. The reason demands 
an explanation, and the heart is won by an exhibition of love 
and self-sacrifice; give a clean slate as regards the past, help 
for the present, and hope for the future, and (on account of man 
being made as he is) you can awake contrition and gratitude, 
and the desire to follow and obey an ideal. At one blow you 
have all the constituents of the highest ethics. These facts 
have been proved a million times over. 


Take Nature for what she is worth, forgive her the Great 
Omission, and you will find her a noble teacher. Reverting to 
our Lord’s parables, we see they are of two classes—first, those 
drawn from surrounding objects, such as the germinating seed, 
the hen and chickens, or the power of light; and, secondly, 
those drawn from the actions of men. He knew exactly the 
point where Nature began to stand dumb and inadequate, and 
whenever He wanted to portray man’s responsibility or God’s 
forgiveness He tells a tale of entrusted talents, or of a prodigal 
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son. But this does not invalidate the worth of the seeds or 
the chickens, or the lighted candle. 

These things are not proofs, they are merely illustrations ; 
but when some scores of illustrations all point the same way 
and will all bear the same interpretation, the probability that 
they are not accidental but intentional becomes very high 
indeed. The appeal is a new one, to the eye rather than to the 
ear, but the tale told is the same. Suppose you are struggling 
to understand the working of a complex machine such as a 
turbine, and are beginning to grasp the main principle, when, 
on turning the page, you see a diagram. You may feel almost 
annoyed. ‘ Why did you not show me this before? It is all 
as clear as the light!” No, my friend; without the initial 
understanding, without the letterpress, it falls on unheeding 
eyes, and the arrows pointing this way and that way, and the 
little alphabet and footnotes would be equally unintelligible. 
The diagram tells you nothing new. It is only after you have 
attained some mental outline that it begins to be of use; 
moreover, you can then read the sign-manual which is our 
point to-day, namely that the drawing came from the same 
mind as the text. 

A teacher must never disport himself outside the range of 
the knowledgé of his audience, but must carefully and gently 
step from the known to the unknown. Our Lord had a rural 
congregation, and so He dealt with sparrows and lilies and 
other familiar sights; but I cannot help thinking that if He 
were here to-day and were preaching at Oxford or-Cambridge, 
He would take up more difficult matters. The presence of 
the bacteria of disease gives us the only analogy in the least 
adequate to represent that hostile power that seeks to feed its 
own life and destroy that of the soul of man; the action of 
electricity on various kinds of matter is a wonderful illustration 
of the influence of the Spirit of God on the human character, 
and contains urgent warnings as to how easily this mighty 
force may be baffled and lost by some slight barrier at the 
vay of contact. I think He might speak of things such 
as these. 


In closing, may I offer one such parable, one which bears 
on the subject we began with—the great division of opinion 
among men about Christ the Lord, Festus heading the majority 
by saying, “ He is dead,” and St Paul the minority by saying, 
“He is alive ” ? 

We all know that the moon causes the tides; that her 
power of attraction is a real thing, not strong enough to pull 
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over the whole body of the earth, but fully strong enough to 
pull up the ocean into a great sloping wave, which always 
stands steadily beneath her, but which (on account of our 
rotation) seems to us to go sweeping round the globe every 
twelve and a half hours. This hill of water is, in the open 
ocean, not much more than thirty feet high, though it 
covers hundreds of square miles in size, and there it remains, 
the particles changing, but the form never—a witness to the 
perpetual presence and force of the moon. The nature of 
water is to fall down, and never rest until it had attained the 
lowest place possible, but here is a comparatively small body 
of water, having the same weight and tendency as the rest, 
that does not obey that law, but chooses to stand a little above 
the usual level. Now suppose for a moment that the moon 
was invisible and always had been so—a change that would 
easily be effected by a slight permanent thickening of our 
atmosphere,—what would be the result? The tides would go 
on exactly as they do to-day, but it would be hard to account 
for them. In early days they would be accepted without 
inquiry, and then as science awoke and rubbed its eyes, there 
might be some silly attempts at explanation, like Charles the 
Second and his fish in a glass bowl ; and finally, as the powers 
of observation and of calculation increased, scientific men 
would discover that the only hypothesis that could satisfy the 
facts would be found in supposing a great body hanging in the 
sky, and exercising a counter-attraction on the water. Then 
the size and weight of the moon would be calculated with great 
exactness, its distance from the earth, and all its movements 
(which are exceedingly complex), and nothing would be 
wanting to our knowledge but its appearance, to which we 
should have no clue. And from what would this mass of 
knowledge be derived? From the presence and movement 
of a belt of water which defies the universal laws of earth- 
ward gravitation; that and nothing else. A witness on the 
earth to the existence of some power in the sky, strong but 
invisible. 

I need hardly translate. Our Lord is represented by the 
moon, the nations are the ocean, and the Christian Church is 
the raised belt of water. He is invisible, and so there are 
some things about Him that cannot be known, but His main 
characteristics are clear. He is there, a real acting presence, 
and so powerful that He can draw human hearts away from 
their natural downward trend of self-interest, and lead them 
to follow and obey Him up to the heights of heroism. We 
admit the hypothesis “ He is alive” is a stupendous one; but 
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find another, if you can. The power of the moon will account 
for everything we know about the tides of the ocean, from 
“the reversible cataract ” of the Bay of Fundy to the rise of an 
inch on some unknown shore. Even thus can spiritual phe- 
nomena be accounted for by this one hypothesis from the 
greatest to the least, and I believe by no other. 

This illustration is no proof, it is not even an argument. 
It is only the second witness told over again in the form of 
apicture. Instead of having to read history, and to note one 
by one “the noble roll-call of heroes and martyrs, saints and 
missionaries,” you look at a diagram silently held up by 
Nature, that gives you the principle of the whole position at 
aglance. Collusion is impossible. 

Among the millions of facts furnished by the surrounding 
universe it would be strange if one here and one there could 
not bear spiritual interpretation. Of this I am well aware, 
and can only say that when you find a hundred such analogies, 
chiefly shown in the laws that rule the vast impersonal forces, 
aconviction begins to dawn that there is more here than co- 
incidence, and that the same Mind that sent us Revelation has 
inserted these diagrams here and there in the great picture- 
book of Creation, to tell the same tale in another language. 


Such are the Two or Three Witnesses, and, though the 
difference between Festus and Paul involves questions of over- 
whelming weight, up till now our Witnesses have been able 
to support them, and we believe they will do so in the future 
and to the end of time. 


CONSTANCE MAYNARD. 


Litre Booxuam, Surrey. 





WHAT IS PRIMITIVE? 
A. M. HOCART. 


THE word “primitive” ought to be banished from the 
vocabulary of the historian. It is the great patron of obscure 
ideas, the harbourer of unauthorised assumptions, of surrep- 
titious theories that slip in disguised as self-evident truths. It 
is the enemy of simple and precise ideas, for it flourishes in 
obscurity. ‘Turn the light on it, and it is exposed; define it, 
and its power is gone. 

What is primitive? That which is first, that which was 
in the beginning. Primitive man is man as he first emerged 
from the brute; primitive culture is the culture he tounded. 

We know something about the physique of primitive man, 
because we have found his bones. ‘Those modern races that 
resemble him may justly be described as primitive; they are 
nearer to the original, to the really primitive. So far every- 
thing is straightforward: knowing the starting-point, we can 
measure the distance which modern races have travelled away 
from it: those who have covered least ground are primitive 
compared with the rest; they lag furthest behind. 

It is when we come to the works of man that ambiguity 
creeps in. An object is called primitive in two senses—either 
because it was-used by primitive man, or because it is the 
earliest form of its type. A stone implement is said to be 
primitive because it belongs to prehistoric times. On the 
other hand, we speak of primitive Christianity, meaning the 
earliest stage of a comparatively new religion; and the Van 
Eycks are primitive, not because they are ancient, but because 
they were pioneers of Flemish art. This latter usage is open 
and above-board; there lurk no secret treaties behind it. 
Would it were the only one ever accepted in history ; but the 
other one has often substituted itself with its train of stealthy 
assumptions. 
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So long as we are dealing with prehistoric remains no harm 
is done ; we know that stone implements are primitive because 
they are found associated with bones of prehistoric men. 
Modern races which still use stone implements are therefore 
justly said to use primitive tools. The case is different with 
language, religion, social organisation; we know nothing, 
absolutely nothing, about the thoughts of primitive man or 
how he expressed them, how he behaved towards his fellows, 
and what was his attitude towards nature and death. Did he 
marry or give in marriage? Did he live in families or tribes ? 
Did he recognise degrees of kinship and abhor incest? Did 
he people the universe with occult powers, or take it all as a 
matter of course? Had night any terrors for him beyond the 
danger from foe or wild beast? Did he bless the sun for 
shining and the clouds for watering the earth? All that side 
of his existence is to us perfect blank. How then can we say 
that this or that custom is primitive which we find at this day ? 
It is comparing the known to the unknown and pronouncing 
them alike. ‘The anthropologist is busy measuring the distance 
which customs have travelled from a starting-point of which 
we do not even remotely know the position. 

If anyone should say, “ We do not know what may have 
been the customs of the Hivites, and the Jebusites, and the 
Perizzites, therefore we cannot tell if any of them survive in 
modern Palestine,” his words would pass unnoticed as a truism ; 
no one would mind, because nobody ever suggested the con- 
trary. But let one arise and say, “ We know nothing of 
primitive thought, therefore we cannot tell what primitive 
ideas still subsist in our modern world ”—out upon him for a 
miscreant and a heretic! Have not books been written about 
primitive culture? Have not lecturers made it their theme 
and societies discussed its details? Have not expeditions 
gone out to study it in the Arctic regions and below the line, 
in the recesses of savage continents, and in the scattered 
islands of the tropic seas ? 

The anthropologist’s views concerning primitive man rest 
on a basis scarcely better than the public’s faith in the latest 
meat extract or patent pills. The names of Bovo or Dean’s 
Stomach Pills postered large on every wall and every fence 
soak into the mind, till they become familiar without our 
remembering why: to be so well known, it is concluded, they 
must be in great demand ; so everyone asks for them, and thus 
creates the demand which perpetuates their reputation. 

__ Even so we are obsessed with the name of primitive culture, 
till we come to believe that we really know all about it, and 
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thus we land ourselves in a vicious circle from which it is 
difficult to emerge. First of all we slide quite unconsciously 
from the obvious fact that the modern savage is primitive in 
his physique or his dress or his weapons, into the assumption 
that he is also primitive in his religion and polity. Out of the 
customs of the savage, then, we construct a model of primitive 
culture. This model in its turn is used to prove the primitive 
character of modern savage customs. ‘Totemism is found 
among the rude Australian blacks, therefore it is a primitive 
institution ; the Australian blacks are totemistic, therefore they 
are primitive in culture; and so we go on in a circle. 

There is no justification for the assumption that the culture 
of the savage represents that of primitive man. Because a 
race is primitive in appearance, it does not follow that it is 
ep in other respects. You cannot change your face, 

ut you can change your language or your religion. Among 
students of civilised races it is a commonplace that you cannot 
argue from the physique to the language, from the language 
to the religion, from the religion to the social organisation. 
No one suggests that the people of Savoie are Alpine in culture 
because they are Alpine in race, or that French architecture 
is Latin because the language is Latin. Yet students of savage 
races do not hesitate to use stone implements as an index of 
the religion in whose company they are found. Wherefore 
this inconsequence? Why do we forget in the tropics the 
truths which we have learnt in the temperate zone? 

It may be contended that though a race primitive in its type 
is not necessarily primitive in its customs, it is more likely to 
be so than a higher race, and that we are therefore justified 
in seeking among them for the most ancient forms of culture. 
So far from admitting this, I will maintain that the savage is 
the least likely to have preserved his customs unaltered through 
the ages, that he is the last person to give us trustworthy 
information about the thoughts of primitive man. The reader 
will think I am carrying the passion for paradox rather too 
far. But let him have patience yet a while, and he will find 
that it is not quite such a paradox as he imagines. 

If there is a difference between the savage mind and the 
civilised, it lies in the force of personality. Those savages | 
have met have impressed me by their weakness of character 
compared with ours: they have not the same determination 
as white men, nor the same unswerving devotion to distant 
ends; they have not that intensity of belief which impels us 
to make sacrifices for the triumph of our views. They are 
easily overawed and dominated by the white man, though they 
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be one against many; they grumble, yet they comply, and 
their murmurs are hushed when he appears. Nor is this peculiar 
to those I know: narratives of exploration and missionary 
work show that they are seldom able to withstand the forceful 
ways and persistency of the white man; they take the impres- 
sion of his will as wax yields to the hardness of the seal. A 
lonely missionary unarmed will in a few years convert a whole 
tribe by the mere insistence of his dictatorial will. Everywhere 
savage customs go down before European ideas, and the higher 
civilisations alone remain standing and still defiant. Thus 
rude tribes have become less primitive than mighty nations, 
and the last have become the first. ‘The Hindu still prays to 
his Vedic gods, but the Methodist Fijian worships God accord- 
ing to rites not two hundred years old. ‘The Chinaman 
continues faithful to the immemorial cult of his ancestors, 
while the African negro has adopted the recent austerities of 
the Mahommedan creed. 

What is happening now has surely happened in the past. 
We are not the first masterful people to have moulded weaker 
brethren to their will. Migrations are not a recent thing; 
they are as old as the ages. Everywhere we find the tracks 
of peoples that have moved about the world carrying with 
them their beliefs; and as we spurn barbaric ideas and seek 
to supplant them by our own, so did they everywhere teach 
that what they held was right and meet. Not the least rich 
in traditions of such propaganding immigrants is Australia, 
that hunting-ground for all searchers after the primitive; yet 
the aborigines themselves tell us that some of their most 
fundamental customs were taught them by strangers. The 
neighbouring islands have the same tale to tell, and those 
are most silent about the origins of their customs who possess 
the highest civilisation. 

Need we wonder? Proselytism is at least as old as 
Akhenaton, the fanatic Pharaoh, possibly much older; and 
since then what floods of migration have not surged over the 
globe as far as the Cape of Good Hope and Terra del Fuego ? 
Ever since men have been enthusiastic about ideas, and 
anxious to communicate them, civilisation has supplanted 
civilisation, and that enthusiasm is not of to-day nor of yes- 
terday, but very old indeed: those comparatively primitive 
= that yield without a struggle to the stronger personality 
of the white man are keen propagandists, be it of the Christian 


faith or some secret society, among people of weaker will or 
lower culture than themselves. In a world teeming with races 
constantly driven by force or need from their ancient homes, 
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all of them convinced of the truth of their convictions, and 
anxious to impose them on their weaker brethren, what 
mighty movements have not taken place in the course of 
ages, what conquests, what pacific penetrations, what conver- 
sions and reconversions? And who less likely to stand firm 
amid this turmoil, who less likely to save intact the spiritual 
heritage of their forefathers, than the timid, easily swayed, and 
unorganised primitive races ? 

It is hard, very hard, for the anthropologist to admit that 
he is not finding the origin of human society among modern 
savages. He will protest against drawing conclusions from 
the influence of white men over dark races to that of dark 
races over one another. He is so accustomed to draw a hard- 
and-fast line between the phenomena of European society and 
those exhibited among peoples of crude culture, that he takes 
this arbitrary distinction for granted and never once pauses to 
consider on what foundation it rests. He will allege “ different 
conditions” and ‘different mental processes” in order to 
escape the inevitable conclusions which the study of European 
history would force upon him. It is only natural and human 
that he should fight against a point of view which blasts all 
his cherished hopes of reconstituting in his own lifetime the 
customs and beliefs of primeval man. Every change of front 
in science means a wrench which is the more painful as the 
enthusiasm was greater; yet the sooner the anthropologist 
resigns himself to it, the sooner will he leave his wild-goose 
chase for purposeful work. What has he done so far? He 
has piled up masses of facts from all over the world. But if 
we already know what primitive culture was like, why collect 
all these facts? If we do not, how can we tell which of 
all these customs we have collected resemble the habits of 
primitive man ? 

If the principle of uniformity of all social processes closes 
the gates on some of our hopes, it opens them to others. If 
we can no longer expect in this generation or the next to get 
near the beginnings of human thought and endeavour, on the 
other hand we can be sure of tracing the development, and 
sometimes the origin, of many living institutions that have 
played a great part in the fortunes of the human race. We 
can study the many different forms they assume in various 
parts of the earth, and from them we can gradually reconstruct 
the original from which they derive ; working down again from 
this original, we can follow its developments and ramifications, 
and its influence on human destinies. The rise and growth of 
divine kingship, of monotheism, of incarnation and _ initia 
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tion—surely these are prospects to fire the enthusiasm of 
the historian, themes to satisfy the most ambitious pen. Can 
a nobler pageant be unfolded to our view than the gradual 
sublimation of ancient kingship into the Christian conception 
of the Kingdom of Heaven ? 

The issue between the two schools of thought is one of 
practical importance for field work. ‘Theory and field work 
must react upon one another. For research, to be profitable, 
must not be blind, but be guided by purpose; and theory, to 
be sound, must base itself upon discovered facts. The illusions 
which still widely prevail about the primitive have had on 
research a baneful influence which is only beginning to wane ; 
it has favoured an individualistic policy of each man for himself. 
As long as an anthropologist imagines that he is going to 
discover among naked savages the beginnings of civilisation 
it will be his ambition to work among the crudest tribes 
he can find, among those that are least known and weirdest 
in their ways. He will not concern himself with what his 
colleagues have done, and seek to link up his work with theirs 
or his own; he will cheerfully jump from the southern hemi- 
sphere to the Arctic, from Sahara to Melanesia; his one ambition 
will be the glory of describing an unknown tribe, rather than 
the merit of continuing the researches of his predecessors. 

This state of affairs is, indeed, coming to an end, thanks to 
afew pioneers. But the old conceptions still hold too much 
sway. If once the anthropologist clearly realises that the 
rudest is not necessarily the most primitive, their power will 
be gone for ever. Sobered by this discovery, he will sit down 
to systematic work and turn into a comparative historian. He 
will direct his researches, not to isolated tribes here, there, and 
everywhere, but to areas already known, and to the unknown 
areas that adjoin them. He will not make erratic descents here 
and there, but advance systematically from his base. If it be 
Samoa, he will proceed thence to occupy Tokelau in the north 
and Tonga in the south; he will visit Wallis Island on his 
way to the Ellice and Gilberts ; thence onwards to whatever may 
lie beyond, annexing by degrees the whole of the Pacific Ocean. 
If his field is Indo-China, he will not despise the Annamites 
because they are civilised, nor the Burmans because they are 
Buddhists. 

When this spirit prevails, the future of anthropology is 
assured. 

A. M. HOCART. 


Oxrorp, 





DISCUSSIONS. 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion except under certain. circumstances. Criticism of any 
article will, as a rule, be limited toa single issue of the Journal. The 
discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—E&d. 


v 


“WHY WE ARE DISAPPOINTED.” 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1919, p. 5.) 


I, 


Bur who are the “we”? I would not venture to say anything in criticism 
of Dr Jacks’ paper, radically as I disagree with it, were it not that I find 
an impression sllind that it speaks for the Hibbert Journal’s Editorial 
Board, It is an erroneous impression. Dr Jacks is scrupulously careful to 


avoid any suggestion of the kind, and I have pointed this out to the 
readers who have complained to me about the matter. Still, the impres- 
sion exists, and I write this note to remove it, so far as the protest of one 
person can avail. 

Were I concerned to discuss the arguments of the paper, there are two 
points which might be raised. Dr Jacks says that “ many of us were not 
indifferent to their (the Germans’) repentance.” You cannot be indifferent 
to a thing which does not exist. I have read one or two solitary individual 
expressions of repentance, but surely it is notorious that Germany is un- 
repentant. She is sorry for having lost the war, not sorry for having made 
it, not sorry for the way in which she conducted it. To adopt the policy 
suggested in the article would have implied the immoral attitude of 
positing a fact which is non-existent ; it would have simply confirmed the 
Germans in their unrepentant mood. I need not enlarge upon this, except 
to add that those who read the facts of the situation in this light are not 
at all disappointed with the Peace Treaty, which to them appears not the 
work of a “thoroughly frightened world,” but of a world justly alarmed 
and determined to see that iniquity is not to reap impunity. 

The other point is the reference to President Wilson. “We thought 
of Mr Wilson as a possible ‘ ioe man,’ overpowering the Paris Conference 
by the vigour of his moral idealism.” Whoever the “we” were, they were 
justly disappointed. This kind of voice was heard among some discomfited 
party politicians, who spoke of European statesmen as if Europe, bankrupt 
of all moral vigour, was to be refreshed by a transatlantic gift of honesty. 
No responsible American shared this view. Responsible Americans have 
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too much modesty and sense of humour. Lord Charnwood, in his biography 
of Lincoln, observes acutely that “ Americans from the first have been more 
prone than their kinsmen in England to pay homage to large ideal con- 
ceptions. This is a disposition not entirely favourable to painstaking and 
sure-footed reform.” Some Americans have that disposition ; so evidently 
have some Britons. But fortunately those who were responsible for the 
Treaty of Peace were determined to make a “ painstaking and sure-footed 
reform,” and some of us are not a whit disappointed either by their aim or 
by their success, all things considered. 

As I said, I do not wish to enter into a detailed criticism. Politics are 
not our orb in the Hibbert Journal. My simple desire is to write a line 
which may serve to dissipate the impression to which I have alluded. 
Carlyle, speaking of Pitt’s American policy, once compared it to “a 
seventy-four under full sail, with sea, wind, pilot all of one mind, and only 
certain waterfowl objecting.” I should not like people to think that the 
Hibbert Journal had been transformed into a squawking sea-gull. There 
are plenty of these bright-eyed, self-important little creatures in English 
journalism nowadays. James Morratt. 


[The “ we” of the article under criticism most assuredly does not refer 
to the Editorial Board of the Hibbert Journal, and it is surprising that 
it should have been construed in this sense. ‘ We” is consistently used 
throughout the article as an indefinite pronoun, the near equivalent of the 
Freneh on or the German man, which it often correctly translates. It 
indicates an undefined group of persons, who are known to exist, whom 
there is no reason to particularise further, and of whom the writer using 
the word is often, but not always, one. For example, in the last paragraph 
of the article the statement is made that “we have been bidden [by Lord 
Robert Cecil] to make the best of a bad job.” It is a strange exegesis 
which identifies the “ we” of this sentence with the Editorial Board of the 
Hibbert Journal. 2 

The word “us” is used by Dr Moffatt in the course of his communica- 
tion in a sense which exactly answers the question he has raised as to the 
meaning of “we.” ‘Some of us,” he remarks, “are not a whit dis- 
pag etc. The “us” of Dr Moffatt who are not disappointed, and 
the “we” of the original article who are disappointed, illustrate the same 
usage of the pronoun. On no account must the former, any more than 
the latter, be construed as indicating the Editorial Board. Dr Moffatt is 
careful to point out that his protest is that of one person. 

At one point, however, the protest is superfluous. “Whoever the ‘ we’ 
were (who expected Mr Wilson to dominate the conference),” says Dr 
Moffatt, “they were justly disappointed.” This is precisely what the 
writer of the article himself said about them. ‘ We exposed ourselves,” 
he remarks, “to a deserved disappointment.” There are signs that Dr 
Moffatt has not read the article with the care he is wont to bestow on the 
criticism of more important documents. 

The striking figure of the “seventy-four” in full sail to which Dr Moffatt 
compares the Peace '[reaty would, perhaps, present a closer analogy to the 
facts if the word “seventy” were to be deleted. The change would give 
a 4 “eae sea-gulls” a slight excuse for their noisy performance.— 

DITOR. 
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II. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1919, p. 1.) 


“THe nature of the terms imposed upon the Central Empires would have 
been brought more closely into line with the British tradition in dealing 
with a conquered foe, which is not based on fear.” 

Surely Dr Jacks begs the question, or rather puts his syllogism in such 
a form as to create the conclusion he desires. Has the nature of the terms 
been based on fear? Has not, rather, an intelligent prudence been the 
motive power? Remember the present character of the people to be dealt 
with—accounted to be of foremost civilisation and of highest intellectual 
instruction, yet so educated in Prussianism as positively to use this in- 
tensive civilisation and intensive instruction for the propagating of their 
atavism. 

The illustration of the Sikhs and of the Boers is, I submit, most in- 
‘appropriate, as in neither of these cases was there calculated inhumanity 
and sadistic cruelty—both Sikhs and Boers fought as honourable foes. 

Tuxopore P. Brocktenurst. 


Tue Wet House, Giceieswick-1n-CRAVEN, 
YORKSHIRE, 





DR LANGFORD-J AMES—PROFESSOR DRAKE—SIR ROLAND 
WILSON. 


(Hibbert Journal, October 1919, pp. 129, 27, 145.) 


Arrer reading carefully three articles in the last number of the Hibbert 
Journal, I fail to see how an impartial and unbiassed lay mind can come 
to any other conclusion than that Religion is in just the same state of 
seething inconclusiveness as ever. 

Dr Langford-James, who proclaims himself a High Churchman, while 
professing the utmost fairness of treatment for all other schools of belief; 
Professor Durant Drake of New York, who asks whether we shall remain 


in the Church, without, however, specifying which; and Sir Roland K. | 


Wilson in his outline of what he calls Humanism in Religion regarded 
experimentally—one and all convey the same great question, viz.: What 
really constitutes an all-round, acceptable, soul-embracing, brain-convincing 
aud : such as may appeal to all sincere searchers after ‘Truth, of whatever 
race, country, climate, or mental capacity ? 

Regarded in this light the undoubted answer is: No Religion as yet 
developed can possibly meet all these requirements. 

But looked at from the point of view of the writers themselves, there is 
clearly a strong common foundation for a perfectly sincere fellowship of 
united action in all the circumstances of everyday life, such as shall combat 
the everlasting opposition of the Spirit of Evil, which requires no definition, 
as it is patent to all. 

To each there is clearly the same aim, the same desire, the same work— 
and that is none other than to see the Divine Spirit prevalent throughout 
the world. For whether one be an agnostic, or doubt if there be any 
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hereafter or indeed a God at all—all sober-minded, unprejudiced searchers 
after Truth recognise what is meant by the phrase “Thy Kingdom come,” 
with all the attendant blessings of peace, goodwill towards men. 

Each may have his own view of how best this is to be brought about, 
but none condemns the other for differences that after all may be merely 
due to educational bias, early upbringing, and physical and social distinc- 
tions or breadth of mental calibre. 

Clearly the Spirit of God, of good, of holiness, sincerity, and love or 
charity is present in each. What the layman looks for is a real manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit in its practical working and teaching as well as in the 
teachers themselves. 

It is the lack of this sincerity which in so many cases shocks the 
thoughtful layman, who sees clearly enough that ceremonies, formalities, 
phrases are but a poor substitute for simplicity, sincerity, love, and 
charity. 

The plain man wants reality, deeds, sympathy—never mind what the 
creed. Not the Dead Sea apples of easy armchair disquisitions, or pleasing 
intellectual discussions, or even sensuous Levitical rituals. All these are 
useful, all of the greatest importance, each in their special line; but the 
tendency of all these schools of thought is to condemn the other and waste 
untold energy on useless polemics—or worse. A Religion to win the world 
is one that will embrace all really sincere creeds which recognise the love 
of Truth as their leading principle, and that Truth to be the practical 
essence of a God-like Spirit. ‘ Pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this: to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and keep himself unspotted from the world.” Frank Cowper. 

SouTHAMPTON, 





“HUMANISM: AN EXPERIMENT IN RELIGION.” 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1919, p. 27.) , 


I, 


I wave read with great interest and much sympathy Sir Roland Wilson’s 
article in the October number of the Hibbert Journal. 

As bearing upon the problem which he there presents to us, may I 
quote the following from Robertson of Brighton, from the Rev. R. E. 
Welsh, the author of Jn Relief’ of Doubt, and from Archbishop Temple ? 
The first quotation is taken from a sermon on “'The Scepticism of Pilate,” 
in the first series of Robertson’s published sermons; the second will be 
found at p. 18 of In Relief of Doubt ; and the third is from a sermon 
on “ Doubts” in the first series of Temple’s Rugby Sermons. 


From Robertson's Sermons (First Series). 


“ Lastly action. This was Christ’s rule—‘If any man will do His will.’ 
A blessed rule, a plain and simple rule. Here we are in a world of 
mystery, where all is difficult and very much dark—where a hundred 
jarring creeds declare themselves to be the Truth, and all are plausible. 
How shall a man decide? Let him do the right that lies before him ; 
much is uncertain—some things at least are clear. Whatever else may be 
wrong, it must be right to be pure—to be just, and tender, and merciful, 
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and honest. It must be right to love, and to deny oneself. Let him do 
the will of God and he shall know. Observe—men begin the other way. 
They say, if I could but believe, then I would make my life true; if I could 
but be sure what is truth, then I would set to work to live in earnest. 
No. God says, Act—make the life true, and then you will be able to 
believe. Live in earnest and you will know the answer to ‘ What is 
Truth ?’” 


From “In Relief of Doubt.” 


“One thing stands clear and scathless. Even when the truth about 
Christianity seems unattainable, the spirit of the life of Jesus may be kept as 
the guide and motive of our own life. Even if it seems impossible to be any 
longer sure of any revelation, of immortality, of God Himself, this at least 
remains unshaken—that the Christly life is the best worth living, that the 
man who enshrines that ideal in his heart and strives to realise somewhat 
of its sane, chaste, unselfish, loving spirit in his life, has won the highest 
blessedness attainable here, and cannot miss the best that may lie beyond 
the veil. That, at least, is possible under all conditions of belief. That is 
the secret of Jesus, and the essence of religion. Whatever else be true or 
false, the spirit of that life is the true one for us. Nothing can rob us of 
that. That anchor holds—that path is clear and leads to light.” 


From. Temple's “ Rugby Sermons” (First Series). 


“ However far our doubts may go, they cannot root up from within 
us, without our own consent, the power which claims to guide our lives 
with supreme authority. ‘They cannot obliterate from within us the sense 
of right and wrong, and of the everlasting difference between them. ‘They 
cannot silence, unless we join in silencing, the voice that bids us believe, 
that in spite of all that can be said, or seen, or felt, the law of right is the 
eternal foundation on which all things are built. By this a man may yet 
live if he have nothing else to live ly, and God will assuredly give him 
more in His own good time.” 


The above truly Christian teaching seems to me to offer the right 
solution of the difficulties felt by those who now “see through a glass 
darkly,” a solution by which they may live true and noble lives, till the 
time comes when, life’s puzzles ended, they may hope to “ know as,” they 
may trust even now, “ they are known.” 


Artuur A. PEarson. 
Tue ATHENZUM CLuB, 


II. 


My approach to Sir Roland K. Wilson’s article was that of a Methodist 
minister, inheriting the pronounced traditions of his denomination, but 
preserving, as he hopes, an open mind towards all truth from every quarter. 
It is not, therefore, my purpose to follow Sir Roland in a critical review of 
his argument. Indeed his intellectual modesty, his evident sincerity, his 
fine temper, and marked consideration for those who still dream dreams 
from which he believes himself to have awakened, would make criticism 
an uncongenial task. I desire, if I may, to state a difficulty, and to offer 
a comment. 
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My difficulty is to understand how such noble and courageous altruism 
as that commended in “ An Experiment in Religion” finds root and soil in 
the human heart, apart from the “ non-human or superhuman ” help which 
the writer repudiates. For if there is one fact more commonly received 
than another, it is the universal bent towards selfism that characterises the 
race, a bent so strong that only the highest motives and incentives enable 
men to achieve an imperfect victory over it. And it is to be noted that 
the same experience which testifies to the presence of selfism testifies to the 
need of some motive and power, not self-originated, by which we may rise 
superior to it. It is hardly rash to say that those who struggle most 
didently and successfully against this evil disposition are most conscious 
of the insufficiency of their unaided strength to win an unending conflict. 

This is very mild language compared with Professor Thomas H. Huxley’s 
words (Christianity and Agnosticism, p. 51): “I know no study which is so 
unutterably saddening as that of the evolution of humanity. . . . And the 
best men of the best epochs are simply those who make the fewest blunders 
and commit the fewest sins.” I am unable to follow Huxley without con- 
siderable qualification, but quote him to show that it is not the theologian 
alone who doubts the possibility of the victory of humanity over its selfish 
predispositions, unless some power, not itself, making for righteousness, 
shall intervene to save it. I feel that Sir Roland is partly aware of this 
difficulty. His sympathetic references to prayer, his characteristically frank 
confession (p. 32), “On my susceptibility to this influence, to which the 
scriptural term ‘ Holy Spirit’ would not be inappropriate, depends very 
largely my good or bad conduct,” his warning that the experiment for 
which he makes so noble a plea may result in the “drying up of the soul,” 
all suggest this. My difficulty, my despair, I pm say, in respect of the 
success of the “ experiment,” deepens if I am forbidden to cling to my old 
hope of redemption by Christ through the ministry of His Spirit. 

My comment relates to the first and second of the “ illusions” noted on 

30. For myself the evidence is too inconclusive to dogmatise on 
Christ’s share in the belief of His day regarding demoniac possession ; for 
the purpose of this discussion I yield the point and accept Sir Roland’s 
position. ‘hat Jesus was followed very often, and to His own sorrow, by 
many who were attracted to Him by the wonders He wrought rather than 
by the beauty of His moral teaching and His lovable personality, the New 
Testament makes plain. But conceding these points, I must protest against 
them as furnishing anything like an adequate explanation of our Lord’s 
power. For this we must look finally to the purity of His life, the clarity 
of doctrine, and, above all, the winsomeness of His sacrifice. These are the 
abiding forces, even as, in the days of His flesh, they were the real secret 
of His authority. 

I turn from Sir Roland’s article with feelings of mingled sorrow and 
hope: sorrow that he has not, as I see it, found the best way out for weak 
human nature; hope arising from the conviction that those who sincerely 
seek to translate the “ experiment ” he suggests into life will not be left to 
struggle alone, but will receive strength from an unrecognised Source, “ the 
Light that lighteth every man” who loves truth and would walk uprightly. 

SamuEt P. Rose. 

St Paut’s Mernopist Cuurcn, 

Orrawa, Canapa. 
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“REGROUPED RELIGION.” 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1919, p. 129.) 


Tur article by the Rev. R. Langford-James in the current Hibbert Journal 
is in many ways most useful. ‘There is, however, one passage in it which, 
after having quoted it, I should like to criticise, as it embodies an idea 
which seems to run all through the article, but which I do not think could 
be maintained. ‘The passage (Hibbert Journal, October, p. 136) is this :— 
“'The modern Roman Catholic body in England is undoubtedly in 
communion with Rome, but it teaches two things as ‘of faith’—the 
Immaculate Conception of our Lady and the Infallibility of the Pope— 
which were not so taught to and held by the mediseval benefactors. .. . 
Catholics in the English Church, though lacking outward communion with 
the Holy See, teach and hold what the mediseval Church taught and held.” 
Is it not erroneous to argue thus? Ought we not rather to look at the 
line of development? Previous to the Protestant revolution in this country, 
the religion of England was following the same line of development as was 
followed by all other Churches in communion with Rome. It is true the 
doctrines of the Infallibility and the Immaculate Conception were not then, 
in England, held as articles of faith. But this is merely to say that 
England was in the same position as every other Catholic country. The 
doctrines in question were under discussion, and the questions were still 
open. It is not here needful for me to go into the general principle of 
“development”; it is well known to all. It is needful, however, to mention 
it, as it shows the mistake in the passage quoted above. The medizval 
English Church did not hold (de fide) Infallibility and the Immaculate 
Conception, simply because no part of Christendom did so (de fide). All 
the evidence shows, however, that the medizeval English Church, both as 
regards our Lady and as regards the Pope, was on the same road as, say, 
Spain or Italy. It condemned Wyclif for derogating from Papal power ; 
it consecrated (under Henry V.) England as dos Maria. The proper test, 
then, is this: Who, in England, is it that has followed, ithe break, 
the line of doctrinal development to which the mediseval English Church 
belonged? This test can be applied by noticing all the other Churches 
(Italy, France, Spain, etc.) with which we were then in communion. We 
shall then see they have developed to the modern Papal system, and that 
“the Roman Catholic body in England,” by developing likewise and also 
by still being in communion with them, must be held to represent (which 
the Anglican Church does not) the legitimate development of the ancient 
Church. By the way, we must not forget that even the “ Highest” 
Anglican clergy do not receive Holy Orders by a rite the mediseval Church 
would have thought valid—and this is a vital point. In conclusion, may I 
query whether the term “ Roman Catholic body” is correct as descriptive 
of the Roman Catholic community here? That community has the full 
hierarchy of Archbishops, Bishops, and parish Priests, and is therefore a 
Church, as really as it is in Spain or France. J. Wa. Poynrsr. 


LonpDon. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By tHe Rev. Prorrsson JAMES MOFFATT. 


Dr Grorcr Gattoway’s Baird Lecture on The Idea of Immortality (T. & T. 
Clark) is a small book of considered judgment, which has the merit of 
disentangling the central issues and of presenting them without haziness 
or undue dogmatism. The idea of immortality, as he shows, has not 
always been the same, but its variations point to a persistent interest in 
the belief—an interest so persistent that it has constantly been re-shaping 
its expressions. Science does not permit of a decisive answer, either way. 


. The results of psychical research are an insecure basis for what the 


religious man means by “eternal life.” “On any showing they do not 
imply more than a limited survival of the soul after death. The evidences, 
even when rated at their highest, cannot carry us further than a conviction 
that the souls of the departed linger on in a kind of attenuated existence, 
and may be ultimately extinguished.” Even philosophy, im spite of Royce 
and M*Taggart’s arguments, does not yield a metaphysical proof. The 
moral postulate, with its inherent claim for a transcendent fulfilment of 
human life, seems more promising to Dr Galloway, especially as that fulfil- 
ment cannot be satisfied in the “‘ Choir Invisible” idea. He has some sound 
criticisms of the latter view, popularised by writers like George Eliot and 
George Meredith. (a) It involves a distinct loss in value, since the ethical 
personality is not conserved ; and (6) a permanency of the corporate order 
cannot logically be deduced from millions of impermanent individuals. 
In the closing chapter he reiterates the truth that philosophical and ethical 
speculations upon immortality rise from the fact that it is already present 
to the religious consciousness. But “the ethical conception of life cannot 
stand by itself; we must either try to reduce it to the natural or carry it 
- to the spiritual,” and the latter effort leads to the Christian recognition 
of personality as eternally valuable to God. We would have welcomed an 
analysis of the theory of Conditional Immortality; but Dr Galloway is 
content to say that an abiding dualism between God and evil is unthinkable. 

A cordial welcome must be given to Peake’s Commentary on the Bible 
(T. C. & E. C. Jack), in which, for the modest price of half-a-guinea, the 
reader obtains a compressed series of introductions to the meaning and 
setting of the various books, with commentaries and maps. The editor 
has written several essays himself, and contributed notes on one or two 

391 
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books, especially on Genesis and Isaiah i.-xxxix. But he has gathered a 
large company of scholars round him. The volume is an admirable speci- 
men of popular exposition along scientific lines. It “is designed to put 
before the reader in a simple form, without technicalities, the generally 
accepted results of Biblical Criticism, Interpretation, History and Theo- 
logy.” Dr Peake has managed to keep this aim steadily before the mind 
of his contributors, and the outcome of his labours is a book which ought 
to be educative. It is certainly readable, in spite of its severe compression. 
Even those who know little or nothing of Hebrew and Greek will be able 
to follow the arguments, while the ‘i now and then offers suggestions to 
advanced students. 

On Deut. xxxiii. 8, “thy holy one,” which Professor Witton Davies 
rightly identifies with Levi, Mr M. L. Margolis has a critical note in The 
Journal of Biblical Literature (1919, pp. 35-42), in which he argues that 
the poet had Moses primarily in mind, “as the Levite par excellence, the one 
who was the originator of the Levitical functions,” and in whose spirit 
the tribe afterwards acted. Mr G. Margoliouth’s translation and notes 
upon the Song of Deborah (Expositor, September) are to be compared with 
Professor Burney’s recent study in his edition of Judges; Mr Margoliouth 
pleads for “ the substantial accuracy of the received text even in the middle 
part of the poem,” and for the theory that the war-ode was composed 
by Deborah herself. In a sensible article on Old Testament Prophecy in 
Peake’s Commentary, Dr G. C. Joyce urges that “the distinction between 
the abnormal and the morbid needs to be kept steadily in view when the 
psychology of prophetic inspiration is being investigated.” It is kept in 
view by Mr W. A.C. Allen, in a fresh little study of Old Testament Prophets 
(Cambridge: Heffer), although his main aim is to describe the historical 
and social significance of the prophets. He does justice to their high 
idealism and belief in a living God, but “as social reformers, in our sense 
of the term, they may be considered useless, for they had no practical 
remedies to suggest. The fulfilment of their dreams demanded either a 
return to ancient conditions, which were once and for all passed away, or 
else a recasting of human nature to suit altered circumstances such as 
has not been effected yet.” A stimulating appreciation. Mr Allen thinks 
that Isaiah’s work might be summed up in four words, “The exposure of 
shams,” although he recognises that the prophet was more practical than 
Carlyle. The contribution of the prophet is analysed sympathetically by 
Professor A. R. Gordon in The Faith of Isaiah (James Clarke), whom he 
regards as a statesman and an evangelist. Professor Gordon translates 
a number ofillustrative passages, and is constantly applying the prophecies 
to the present age. Professor Wheeler Robinson’s edition of Jeremiah in 
Peake’s Commentary appears almost simultaneously with Mr L. E. Binns’ 
edition in the Westminster Commentaries (Methuen), a large and fairly full 
study of the English text. Mr Binns enables the English reader to under- 
stand the messages of this lonely, misunderstood, sensitive soul, and points 
out that, although Jeremiah is pre-eminently the prophet of personal 
religion, he spends less time than Micah in denouncing social abuses, since 
the urgent problems of his age were international. This is noted also by 
Mr Allen, who shows further that Jeremiah’s “earlier warnings” against 
injustice and other social crimes “lack grip; they are vague, general, 
many times repeated.” One of the suggestive features in Mr Binns’ work 
is the repeated use of semi-mystical phenomena in order to throw light 
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upon the structure of Jeremiah’s messages. Professor Kemper Fullerton’s 
Prophecy and Authority (New York : The Macmillan Company) is a general 
discussion of the predictive element in Old Testament prophecy, as under- 
stood in the early and later Church. He analyses with much care the 
varying stress upon this, for apologetic reasons, and urges that it is high 
time for the Protestant Churches to regain the only satisfactory position 
of denying that messianic prophecy has any predictive value. What Jesus 
came to fulfil was the ideals of messianic prophecy. He is specially con- 
cerned to destroy the flimsy foundations of anything like the millennial 
hope, which “is an anachronism in modern life,” and, as such, harmful. 
The argument is trenchant, but it may be doubted if many of those whom 
it seeks to warn will care to face the elaborate historical proofs. Dr 
J. E. H. Thomson’s large book on The Samaritans: their Testimony to the 
Religion of Israel (Oliver & Boyd) is more than a careful, detailed account 
of this interesting community, about a hundred and fifty of whom have 
survived the recent war. Dr Thomson’s climax is a restatement of the 
theory that the Samaritans possessed the Pentateuch before the days of 
Ezra, and that this tells against the dominant theories of Old Testament 
higher criticism. But he will have no dealings with Naville’s theory that 
the Pentateuch was originally written in cuneiform ; his refutation proves, 
if proof were needed, that his learning is accompanied by independence of 
pli as well as by conservatism. Mr R. H. Malden’s The Old Testa- 
ment (Macmillan) is one of those praiseworthy attempts which need to be 
made still, to educate members of the Church in the principles of criticism. 
In some quarters of late there has been a tendency to disparage the Old 
Testament. An unguarded recourse to it during the stress of war has 
provoked a reaction which requires to be watched. Mr Malden is alive to 
this duty and danger in the Church of England, and his book is devoted 
to the task of explaining the meaning and value of the Old Testament. 
The audience he has in mind is one of readers who are perplexed. His 
aim is to initiate them into a knowledge of the structure and composition 
of the Old Testament books, and to show that these still retain their value 
as part of God’s Word, in spite of the fact that “ we do not know by whom 
the greater part of the Old Testament was written, that it contains a large 
admixture of poetry, myth, and legend, and that it was edited by unknown 
hands between the years 450 and 150 z.c.” A similar aim stirs Mr A. W. 
Fox, in his Theology and Ethics of the Old Testament (Lindsey Press), 
which gives a popular account of the methods and results of modern criticism, 
in order to exhibit the evolution of the religious ideas in the literature. 
Books of this kind, written by men who have not only a grasp of the 
subject but a knowledge of the popular mind, are a genuine service; they 
prevent the perpetuation of old-fashioned views, especially among the 
younger generation, and they extend the circle of those who are prepared 
to take an intelligent interest in the further advance of theology. 

In the region of New Testament criticism there is less to chronicle. 
Mr S. C. Carpenter’s Christianity according to St Luke (London: S.P.C.K.) 
is a study of the third gospel “as a Church document” written by “an 
ecclesiastically minded layman.” ‘ Layman” is an unhistorical word for 
anyone in the Christian Church of the first century, but Mr Carpenter 
succeeds in avoiding the mistakes into which an unwary use of the term 
might have led him. Indeed, his closing section is upon Luke as artist, 
psychologist, and democrat, and, without ignoring the Pauline atmosphere 
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in which the evangelist wrote, he does not make too much of it. The 
book is a pleasant, popular exposition of the gospel. It does not grapple 
with some of the real difficulties, e.g. with the problem of the “Great 
Interpolation” (ix. 51-xviii. 14); but it will serve to familiarise young 
students with the main subjects of discussion. In The Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies (July 1919, pp. 330-336) Mr Cuthbert Lattey writes on “The 
Semitisms of the Fourth Gospel,” to prove that the writer of the gospel 
was familiar with Aramaic, as most Jews would be. In Peake’s Com- 
mentary, Mr Bisseker leaves the authorship of the Pastoral Epistles an 
open question, in view of modern criticism. Dr A. E. Hillard’s edition 
of The Pastoral Epistles of St Paul (Rivington’s) presupposes their Pauline 
authorship. But Dr Hillard’s notes on the Greek text are mainly for 
candidates preparing to be ordained, and naturally confine themselves to 
such practical needs, although, whenever they touch points of exegesis, they 
are scholarly. In The Theology of the Epistles (Duckworth), Professor 
H. A. A. Kennedy omits the Pastoral Epistles from his survey of Pauline 
documents, ranking them with Jude, James, and 2 Peter “as monuments 
of the general religious thought of the developing Church.” This forms 
the third section of his book, the Church in these documents being 
“regarded not so much from the Pauline standpoint as the Body of Christ, 
but rather as a carefully organised institution, administered by special 
functionaries.” The second part treats 1 Peter and Hebrews as witnesses 
to Christian thought moving along lines which in the main were indepen- 
dent of Paulinism. The opening section is a shrewd estimate of Paulinism 
itself. Professor Kennedy has supplied students with a clear survey of 
the central issues. He agrees with those who find that Hebrews must 
have been addressed to Jewish Christians, and at this and one or two 


other points he will not carry all his readers with him. But the general 
trend of his discussion is convincing. As a manual, the book is well 
equipped with notes and indices. 

The stream of text-books about the Bible is one remarkable feature 
of recent publication. For some reason or another there appears to be 
a demand for—at any rate there is a supply of—books which explain, in 


untechnical language, the significance and form of the English Bible as a 
whole. This, for example, is the design of Professor J. F. Genung’s 
Guidebook to the Biblical Literature (Ginn & Company). He shows how 
the successive literary products arose out of the historical fortunes of Israel, 
and arranges the material with a really artistic touch. When hé comes to 
the New Testament, he groups the Synoptic Gospels under the title of “The 
Literature of Fact,” the Epistles and the Fourth Gospel as “ The Literature 
of Values” (not a very happy title), and the Apocalypse as “'The Resurgence 
of Prophecy.” ‘There is something particularly attractive in Dr Genung’s 
general treatment. He has his eye upon the central religious issues, and 
he has gone to good sources for information about disputed points. This 
is a book which may be put into the hands of anyone who desires a reliable 
and vital account of the Bible’s contents. Two other popular books on the 
Bible reach us from America. Professor J. H. Penniman, who teaches 
English literature in the University of Pennsylvania, publishes 4 Book 
about the English Bible (New York: The Macmillan Company), which is 
much more than a literary appreciation of it as an English classic. The 
author has endeavoured to give his students an outline of the critical 
structure of the various books, and also to trace the fortunes of the Bible 
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in manuscripts and translations. If a book like this will send its readers 
to read the Bible, and to read it intelligently, much will be gained. 
Dean Hodges, of Cambridge, has the same design in How to know the Bible 
(London: Skeffington & Son), but he follows another method, confining 
himself to the Bible text, and giving an account of each book, or group of 
books, with a running series of extracts. He also writes from the stand- 
point of a moderate, modern criticism. 'The Bible, however, is to him 
“the library of the grace of God,” and the reader is introduced to the 
newer view of inspiration. He adds, at the close, after a warm tribute to 
Tyndale and Wiclif, that “the Bible is a dangerous and dynamic book, 
radical and revolutionary, essentially democratic, and puts all conservatisms 
in peril.” 

The S.P.C.K. continue to issue their handy “Translations of Early 
Documents.” ‘T'wo fresh volumes are to hand, Dr W. O. E. Oesterley’s 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (the Pirke Aboth) and Mr Herbert Danby’s 
Tractate Sanhedrin. 'The former is fairly familiar to students of the New 
Testament, thanks to the late Dr Charles Taylor’s standard edition; but 
there was ample room for such a cheap and convenient book as Dr Oesterley 
has provided. he Pirke Aboth yield rich information, as he argues, upon 
“the general mental outlook and the method of expression of the early Syna- 
gogue”; besides, these sayings form quite a readable tract. ‘The Sanhedrin 
tract is more technical, and, so far as the New Testament is concerned, it 
simply bears upon the criminal procedure followed at the trial of Jesus. Mr 
Danby puts the general reader in a position to understand its significance in 
this respect. The same publishers issue two volumes for the study of Early 
Church history. (a) One is a translation of Novatian upon the Trinity, by 
Mr Herbert Moore, which renders this tract accessible to the student of 
Early Christian theology. Novatian had something of Tertullian’s in- 
cisiveness, both in temper and in style. Mr Moore notes the former, and 
endeavours in his version to preserve the latter. (6) The other is a hand- 
book to The Letters of St Augustine, by Dr W. J. Sparrow-Simpson. He 
arranges the letters in groups and according to subject, giving an outline 
of their contents and enabling the reader to find his way about the large 
correspondence. It is always better to read books than books about books. 
But this is the kind of guidebook which prompts the reader to study the 
sources for himself, instead of resting content with paraphrases of the letters 
at second hand. 

Dr James Heron’s Evolution of Latin Christianity (London: James 
Clarke) is a posthumous work by the late professor of ecclesiastical history 
at the Belfast Presbyterian College. Dr Heron is an uncompromising critic 
of Latin Christianity, which he identifies with Roman Catholicism. This 
leads him to do less than justice to a man like Tertullian, by the way, but 
it makes his book a piquant manual for those who are dissatisfied with 
Newman’s somewhat facile conclusion that the Roman system answers the 
real tests of evolution in a living organism. Dr Heron traces the changes 
in the priesthood, the sacraments, and worship, ending with the conclusion 
that such so-called “developments are not legitimate growths, but excres- 
cences which contradict and violate the fundamental principles taught by 
our Lord and His Apostles, and degrade the pure, spiritual religion which 
they inculcated to the level of pagan cults.” A more positive and balanced 
survey is offered by Professor Williston Walker in A History of the 
Christian Church (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark). The Yale professor has 
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compiled what is the most satisfactory English manual of Church history 
in one volume. It is well proportioned, generally readable, and equitable 
in its judgments. If we might criticise the method, there is too much 
space given to personal notices, and too little, now and then, to the task of 
ientndiied the broad lines of movement. This is felt in the account of 
a movement like the Aufklirung, for example. But on the major issues 
Professor Walker makes his points clear, and his book guides the student 
from period to period with unflagging care. The bibliography at the end 
is adequate, and, though compiled for American readers, will not be found 
useless by students on this side of the Atlantic. Finally, with regard to 
the theology of Church history, we note, in the T'heologisch Tijdschrift 
(1919, pp. 181-223), an article by Professor J. Lindeboom of Groningen 
University, in which he subjects Troeltsch’s theory of the history of dogma 
to a severe examination. He takes particular exception to Troeltsch’s 
well-known thesis that the older Reformation theology was strongly 
attached to its heritage from the Middle Ages, and that the Protestantism 
which Luther’s reform exhibited was originally little more than a modified 
Catholicism, with more stress on the Augustinian idea of grace than on 
the Pauline conception of the Spirit. Lindeboom’s analysis of modern 
Protestantism is of special interest in this connection. He seeks to 
establish a continuity between the older and modern Protestantism ; the 
article is important in this respect, as an attempt to meet Troeltsch’s 
interpretation by a rival, positive interpretation of the phenomena in 
modern Protestantism. 
JamMEs Morratr. 
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REVIEWS. 


An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Natural Knowledge. By 
A. N. Whitehead, Sc.D., F.R.S.—Cambridge: University Press, 1919. 
—Pp. xii+ 200. 


Tue theories of physics, as summed up in its differential equations, are 
in terms of the points of absolute space, the moments of absolute time, 
and the distribution of point-masses or point-charges. Long before the 
theory of relativity arose to trouble the simple-minded, it might have 
struck observant persons that all these entities are removed by many stages 
from anything that we do or can perceive. They are remote from percep- 
tion, not merely in the sense in which a light-wave or a molecule is so, 
viz. that our senses are not acute enough to perceive such small objects. 
A light-wave or a molecule is at least thought to be more or less like 
objects that we can and do perceive; it has some extension and lasts for 
some time, just as a wave in the sea or a cup on a table does. But an 
unextended, instantaneous mass-point is something utterly different from 
anything that we perceive, and it cannot even be regarded as a part of 
a perceived object in the sense in which a little bit of matter may be 

ed a part of some bigger bit. The position of space and time is even 
more peculiar. Physicists, indeed, did ype eon to the theory that these 
are only relative, i.e. that they are simply relations between objects and 
between events respectively. But in practice they contented themselves 
with stating this as a pious opinion in the preface, whilst in the body 
of their works they always presupposed a space of geometrical points and 
a time of moments without duration within which particles formed now 
one configuration and now another. ‘The spatial relations of particles and 
the temporal relations of events to each other were never, in fact, treated 
as ultimate, but were regarded as compounded out of the relations of 
particles to points or of events to moments, and of the relations of these 
points or moments to each other. 

Yet of course physics is an empirical science, and its laws must begin 
from what is observed and end by predicting truly what will be observable 
under given conditions. This curious discrepancy commonly struck the 
idealist philosopher rather than the physicist. The latter, through the 
“bias of happy exercise,” would naturally, in dealing with the traditional 
concepts of his science, 


“ Be to their virtues very kind ; 
Be to their faults a little blind.” 
397 
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The former, having quite different interests, was under no such temptation. 
But he unfortunately had as a rule neither the desire nor the knowledge 
needed for reconstructive as distinct from purely destructive criticism. 
He contented himself with saying that the concepts of physics were 
merely “ descriptive instruments,” and hurried on to prove the existence of 
God without condescending to tell us what they described, or how, if 
they were completely out of accord with the facts, they happened to 
describe them so successfully. 

Even in those early days, before Einstein had tactlessly produced 
the most original and sweeping modification in physics since Galileo, in 
face of the dictum of our “ patriotic” scientists that “the Hun is merely 
a sedulous elaborator of the genial ideas of the French and English,” 
Professor Whitehead had seen the real problem, and, with his unrivalled 
equipment of boldness in philosophic speculation, endless patience in 
working out detailed consequences, and complete command of modern 
mathematical logic, had started to solve it. An early effort in this 
direction is his difficult but extremely powerful paper, “ Mathematical 
Concepts of the Material World,” in the Phil. Trans. tor 1906, where he is 
already sitting very loose to the traditional concepts of space and material, 
and suggesting a number of new alternatives which will do their work 
equally well, though he still holds pretty fast to the traditional concept 
of time. Somewhat later he began to develop the Method of Extensive 
Abstraction, which is the keynote of the work now under review. A fore- 
taste of the results of this method was given to us by Mr Russell in the 
Lowell Lectures, and Professor Whitehead himself gave an actual example 
when he showed how moments could be defined in terms of certain series 
of events, in a paper on “ The Relative Theory of Time” in the Revue de 
Métaphysique et de Morale. 

The theory of relativity, with its denial of a single time-system 
common to all sets of spatial axes, added to the perplexities of the tradi- 
tional concepts, and thus provided an additional motive for a root-and- 
branch reconstruction of the foundations of physics. This is what Pro- 
fessor Whitehead has attempted in the present book. Three factors 
have gone to the making of it :—(i.) The attempt to discover and describe 
as accurately as sendie the crude data which are actually observable 
and from which empirical science must actually have started ; (ii.) the 
conviction that the results of physics are substantially true of nature, 
and that the real problem is to show in detail the precise logical connection 
between the concepts employed in its final statements and the crude 
observable data which are its ultimate subject-matter ; and (iii.) the recog- 
nition of the fact, brought home to us by modern geometers, that entities 
of very different types may function as points or as straight lines, and 
that what is a straight line or class of straight lines in one set of relations 
may function as a point in another set of relations, and conversely. It is 
the last fact which makes the Method of Extensive Abstraction, to be 
described later, so powerful an instrument for Professor Whitehead’s 
purpose. 

‘The Principles of Natural Knowledge begins with a severe criticism of 
the traditional physical concepts. According to this traditional view the 
“really real” things in nature are momentary configurations of mass-points, 
and change is just the fact that at different instants the same mass-points 
are differently distributed in space. Now, in order to predict configurations 
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it is not enough to know one of them; you need to know not merely the 
positions, but also the velocities, accelerations, etc., of the particles, at the 
instant. But the notion of “a velocity at an instant” certainly cannot be 
counted as one of the “really real” facts; it is actually the limit of a series 
of ratios of distances travelled to time taken, and this is simply nonsense if 
you confine yourself to a single unextended instant. 

There is much the same objection to taking unextended particles for 
ultimate facts as there is to instantaneous configurations. How are we to 
interpret interaction on such a view? ‘The tradition is to regard space as 
a my oe of disconnection and to hold that things separated in space 
cannot directly affect each other. Action must then be interpreted as 
stress across an intervening medium. But where does the stress act? We 
naturally answer: Across the boundary between the medium and the body. 
Now, since space is continuous, there will be no point within the boundary 
that is next to the latter; if any point within it be taken, there will be 
another between it and the boundary. Thus the stress must act on points 
at a finite distance within the Senntiees if it is to act on the matter within 
it at all; and so actio in distans returns. The fact is that one is obliged to 
think of a finite volume of matter as a single unity whose behaviour is 
partially determined by surface stresses. 

Finally, all the characteristic properties of the special sorts of matter 
take time to show themselves. This is most cuted he an organism, since 
the characteristic of. an organism is its behaviour and life-history. A 
“momentary cat” would simply not answer to the definition of a cat at 
all, since one of the characterising marks of a cat is to climb trees and 
catch birds, and this characteristic takes time. ‘This is most marked in an 
organism, but it is no less true of a molecule, if molecules be systems of 


electrons circulating with characteristic periods. The a of the matter 


is that the ultimate facts of nature are spatio-temporally extended events. 
And their most important relation is their total or partial overlapping. 

Again, the classical concept of space is thoroughly incoherent. If we 
assume absolute space we are at many removes from anything observable. 
If, as most scientists profess to do, we accept only relative space, we shall 
have as many spaces as there are instants, since each instantaneous con- 
figuration is an instantaneous space, and, on the relative theory, is all the 
space there is. At once there arises the difficulty of correlating these spaces 
with each other, and the further difficulty that, since all our observations 
take time and are on objects of finite extension, we never perceive any of 
these spaces. Moreover, the classical theory assumes our ability to identify 
a piece of matter through time; but how could one know that what is at 
P, in the instantaneous space of the instant ¢, is the same as what is at 
P, in the different instantaneous space of ¢,? If you say that it has been 
under continuous observation, you must allow that the ultimate data are 
not instantaneous, but are the contents of a specious present. The moral 
once more is that we must give up the point and the instant as ulti- 
mate facts, and start with extended events and their observable relation of 
overlapping. 

Lastly, the classical concept is faced with the difficulty of connecting 
what we do perceive with what it supposes to be really real. As we know, 
it generally adopts a causal theory of perception, and supposes that move- 
ments in what is physically real cause us to become aware of colour, sounds, 
etc., which are not themselves physical facts. This theory is a mass of 
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inconsistency ; it leaves the connection between the sense-data which we do 
perceive ak the particles which cause our perceptions utterly obscure, and, 
when fully worked out, it leads to a highly agnostic attitude towards the 
ee world. For the latter is only known to us by a precarious inference 
rom our sense-data. If such scepticism about particles, points, and instants 
is to be avoided, they must be shown to be, not inferences from our sense- 
data, but logical functions of our sense-data. 

Before working out his own theory in detail in Parts II. and III., Pro- 
fessor Whitehead concludes Part I. with a very clear statement of the results 
of modern dynamical physics and of the theory of relativity. It is these 
results that he has to connect with the crude data of sense, and therefore 
it is important that they should be stated at the beginning as simply and 
clearly as possible. He finds that reflection on Maxwell's equations rein- 
forces his objection to instantaneous configurations of unextended points as 
ultimate facts. For (a) they involve vectors, all of which need two points to 
define their direction ; (0) the density of electric charge which enters into 
these equations is meaningless if you literally confine yourself to unextended 
— and (c) the differential coefficients with respect to time are meaning- 
ess if you literally confine yourself to instantaneous configuration. The 
assumption of an ether amounts to no more than the assumption that 
“something is going on always and everywhere,” and the continuity of the 
ether is simply an expression of the fact that all events overlap and are 
overlapped by others. Thus Professor Whitehead admits what he calls 
“an ether of events,” but rejects an “ether of material” on the ground 
that, like Full-Private James in the Bab Ballads, 


‘* No characteristic trait has it 
Of any distinctive kind. . . .” 


This part contains much the best account, from a philosophic point 
of view, that I know, of Einstein’s first theory of relativity. Whitehead 
accepts the Lorentz-Einstein transformations for axes in uniform relative 
motion, as being necessitated by the negative results of the Michelsen- 
Morley and other experiments to detect motion relative to the ether. 
He then points out that the main paradoxes to which they lead are only 
paradoxical because we are not in earnest in our professions of giving up 
absolute space and time. F.g., the events P and Q are observed from two 
sets of axes a and B which are in uniform motion relative to each other. 
In strictness it is only the events themselves, not the points at which 
they happen, that are common to the two systems. Toa consistent relativist 
the point P., where P is in a, cannot be the same as any point in f, and 
therefore cannot be the same as the point Ps, where P is in 8. Now there 
is obviously not the least paradox in holding that the distance P,Q. is 
different from the distance P,Q, when we remember that P. differs from 
P, and Q. from Qs. But, when we forget this and suppose that, because 
we are dealing with events common to two systems, we are dealing with 
points common to both, P,Q, and P,Q, become simply the names for the 
same distance, and so the paradox arises that the same distance has different 
lengths in a and in 8. The other paradoxes, that there ceases to bea 
common time-system, and that the velocity of light becomes an absolute 
maximum, are dealt with later. 

Nevertheless Whitehead is not satisfied with Einstein’s passion for 
light-signals as the ultimate test for simultaneity in different places. He 
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interprets Einstein to hold that the very meaning of simultaneity at 
different places is given through light-signals. On this interpretation, of 
course, Whitehead scores an easy triumph, for it is perfectly certain that 
no one means by simultaneity anything to do with light-signals, and 
that in fact it is not usually determined in this way. Personally, I doubt 
whether there is really much difference between the two authors on this 
subject. I suspect that Einstein simply meant that we have a vague 
notion of estensig at different places, but that the only criterion for 
its presence or absence that can be made definite enough for scientific 
purposes is that based on light-signals. But Whitehead is specially 
concerned to show that all judgments of congruence rest ultimately on 
the immediate recognition of identical factors in different circumstances. 
These judgments are not infallible, but any one of them can only be tested 
and corrected by others of the same kind, so that the class of such 
judgments is irreducible and ultimate. Such judgments play an important 
part in his theory of objects, and judgments about congruence are only a 
small sub-class of judgments of recognition. He also blames Einstein’s 
theory for failing to account for the fundamental —— of Newtonian 
axes (i,¢., if we reject definitions that involve absolute space, axes relative 
to which accelerations obey Newton’s third law of motion). I take it that 
Einstein would reply that, if all matter gravitates and all axes be material, 
there really are no Newtonian axes, and that his extended theory of 
relativity (which Professor Whitehead does not treat in the present work) 
is an attempt to deal with this situation. 

We are now in a position to explain Whitehead’s positive theory. 
This is expounded verbally in Part II., worked out in formal logico- 
mathematical detail in Part III.,and completed in Part IV. I shall try 
to state it, so far as I understand it, in my own words. There are two 
fundamentally different factors in nature, events and objects. Events are 
of the type of particular individuals, and objects of the type of universals. 
Common-sense and natural science often confuse the two; so that pro- 
perties, such as recurrence, which only apply to objects, are asserted of 
events, and properties, such as having parts, which only belong to events, 
are asserted of objects. Corresponding to these two types of entity are 
two ways of knowing, both essential to knowledge—the apprehension of 
events and the recognition of objects. Under these two headings there 
are numerous sub-groups corresponding to the different kinds of events 
and the different kinds of objects. Let us begin with events, and illustrate 
them and the apprehension of them. 

An event, as I understand it, is a bit of the content of a specious 
present. It has extension in space and time, or, more accurately, it has an 
extension out of which what we know as spatial and as temporal 
extension are to be developed. The total content of nature ere 
with a specious present is called a duration. It thus includes all that we 
discriminate in a specious present and all in the universe that is con- 
temporary with this. A duration may thus be regarded as a “slab ot 
nature” of limited duration but unlimited spatial extension. Perceived 
events are the parts of a duration which the percipient discriminates ; he 
knows them, never as isolated facts, but against a background consisting 
of the undiscriminated remainder of the duration, with which they are felt 
to be continuous. 

The characteristic relation of events is that of extending over each 
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other. If one event extends over another, the latter is a physical (and 
not merely a logical) part of the former. A duration extends over all the 
events in it, and one duration can extend over another. The extension of 
durations over each other leads to the definition of moments, in a way that 
will be described later. 

There is, however, another relation of events to duration. This is called 
cogredience. There are events that are temporally coextensive with a 
duration, but which all the time occupy one and the same spatial place in 
it, and are spatially only parts of it. Such events are said to be cogredient 
with the duration. Cogredience is obviously not reducible to overlapping : 
it is this relation that enables us to define sets of spatial axes. 

Events are to be regarded as pure particulars, they neither recur in 
time nor occupy different parts of space. (E.g. two events of precisely 
similar character are still two.) Strictly speaking, events do not change. 
As the course of events advances, one event is seen to be a part of another 
that extends over it and beyond it into the future.!| This fact is referred to 
as the passage of events, but it does not involve change in the strict sense. 
Change belongs to objects, with which we have yet to deal. 

Among the events cogredient with a duration, one stands in a special 
relation to it; this is called the percipient event, and, so far as I can make 
out, consists of the course of the percipient’s conscious life throughout the 
specious present. The peculiarity of this cogredient event is that it is here 
in the duration, while issther cogredient events are there in the duration. 

There are certain assumptions that must be made about events if our 
knowledge of them is to give rise to a science of nature independent of 

rticular observers. In the first place, events as known to us do not 

ve perfectly sharp outlines; you cannot say exactly where an event of 
one kind leaves off and an event of another kind begins. In order to 
apply logical thought to them we must assume that in nature there is a 
determinate answer to such questions. This does not imply either (a) that 
there are atomic events, or (6) that events do not overlap. It merely 
means that if a characteristic be assigned it must in fact be quite definite 
what events in nature have it, and what events do not, even though there 
are marginal cases where we cannot definitely decide. Again, we are im- 
mediately aware only of the contents of the specious present, and only from 
a definite position among those contents. We have to assume that there 
is such continuity between the contents of successive specious presents and 
between the events perceived by different observers from their different 

itions that the knowledge of a nature common to all can be inferred 

m our immediate knowledge. 

We can now leave events for the present and deal with objects and 
our recognition of them. Many of Whitehead’s statements—e.g. that a 
chair is not really in s or time, and that the leg of a chair is not 
strictly a part of the chair—will appear very puzzling unless the reader 
bears in mind that objects for Whitehead are universals. Objects charac- 
terise events, and the events that they characterise are called their situations. 
Precisely the same object can characterise events separate in time and in 
oe thus, in the only sense in which objects are in s and time at 

1, the same object can be in many places at once. t us reflect on 


what Whitehead means by saying that the leg of a chair is not strictly 


1 IT understand the view to be that an event only changes in the sense that later 
events are juxtaposed on to the front end of it. 
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a part of the chair, but that the event which is the situation of the leg 
is extended over by the event which is the situation of the chair. It 
sounds odd to say that the leg of a chair is not part of the chair, yet it 
does not sound odd to say that the apron of an archdeacon is not part 
of the archdeacon. And the difference clearly cannot lie merely in the 
fact that an archdeacon can take off his apron, for a chair can lose a leg 
also. The puzzle vanishes if we remember that Whitehead means by a 
certain chair the fact of being this chair. Now the fact of being a leg 
of this chair is connected with the fact of being this chair, but it is not 
connected as part to whole. But when we talk of this chair we often 
mean the set of events characterised by being this chair, and these are 
connected by the relation of whole ail part. Being this leg and bein 
this chair are objects (or universals) (a) of a low degree of abstractness, an 
(6) of the same degree. Universals of a very low order are liable to be 
confused with the events which are their particular instances. But being 
an archdeacon and being an apron are (a) universals of different orders, 
and (5) the former is of a much higher order of abstractness than the latter. 
Thus we are much less inclined to confuse an archdeacon with the event 
characterised by the fact of being this archdeacon than to make the same 
mistake about a chair or an apron. We have, therefore, little temptation 
to of the apron as part of the archdeacon. 

e can duly split up the continuum of events in various alternative 
ways. The events that emerge as the results of these alternative methods 
of analysis will have different characteristics, and these will be different 
types of objects. There is nothing subjective in the results of this; what- 
ever course of analysis you pursue, you can only analyse out events that 
really are in nature. But some methods of analysis may be much better 
adapted for giving a knowledge of the laws of nature than others. Corre- 
sponding to different modes of analysis we get sense-objects (sense-data), 
perceptual objects (the chairs and tables of common-sense), and scientific 
objects (the electrons of the physicist). Many errors arise from either (a) 
confusing objects of different types, or (4) supposing that the reality of 
objects of one type (e.g. electrons) excludes the reality of objects of other 
types (e.g. sounds and colours). 

In one way sense-objects, ¢.g. a perfectly definite shade of colour, are 
the simplest objects. It will be noticed that they are universals of the 
lowest type in the sense that their instances are necessarily particulars. 
And they cannot be reduced to relations between simpler elements. A 
coloured patch is the event which is the situation of a sense-object ; its 
colour is the sense-object in Whitehead’s phraseology. The recognition of 
sense-objects is sensation. 

Perception is a more complicated business. A perceptual object is 
an universal of a higher order, since it means a more or less permanent 
association of sense-objects of various kinds. Absolute permanence is not 
required ; allowance is made for objective changes and for the different 
appearances presented from different situations. In general when a per- 
ceptual object is perceived all that we directly apprehend is a few 
sense-objects (¢.g. in seeing a chair and not touching it we only literally 
see a coloured patch). ‘These sense-objects, however, convey the remainder 
which we do not at the moment directly apprehend. This conveyance is 
not in itself judgment, though judgment nearly always supervenes on it, 
and the judgment that supervenes may actually modify what is conveyed. 
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(The last fact seems to me to be clearly illustrated by the changes in 
the appearance of solidity which happen when we gaze at certain combina- 
tions of lines.) Conveyance is doubtless what psychologists refer to as 
complication and acquirement of meaning. Perception is not, however, 
complete until a perceptual judgment has been made. The content of 
such a judgment is (a) that an analogous association of sense-objects (with 
certain admissible modifications) can be recognised in the same situation by 
percipients in other situations, and (5) that this common situation is a 
necessary condition for the perception. If the perceptual judgment be 
true the perceptual object is physically real, otherwise it is delusive. 
Delusive objects are just as real as any others in their own way, but 
not in the way in which the person who believes in them believes them to 
be real. 

Psychologists have underrated the complexity of the relation involved 
in perception ; it cannot be dealt with as a two-term relation, but has at 
least four terms. It is of the form II(o, e, p, c), where this means : The 
sense-quality o characterises the event ¢ a the standpoint of the 
percipient event p subject to the conditioning events c. The conditioning 
events fall into two sets, generating and transmitting, and in all non- 
delusive perception the situation of the perceived object is a generating 
condition, or, as we say, “an active cause” of its being perceived. Now sets 
of conditions tend to recur pretty often ; hence when we recognise a sense- 
object of a certain kind (e.g. the visual appearance of a rat) we almost 
automatically assume the presence of the normal conditions (viz. events 
which are characterised as forming part of the life-history of real rats, and 
transmission of light from their situation to ours). Generally we are right, 
but, if we happen to have delirium tremens, our uncritical faith in the uni- 
formity of the conditions for recognising a given kind of sense-object 
betrays us into a delusive perception, since the generating condition here 
is not rats but alcohol. 

The perceptual object is the result of the natural and normal way of 
analysing the continuum of events, and it is the most useful for everyda Tite 
But it does not admit of much scientific elaboration, (a) because such shiects 
are constantly being confused with the events which are their situation, 
and (4) because the identity of character that constitutes a given physical 
object is so very vague (cf. Sir John Cutler’s stockings). For this reason 
science finds it necessary to analyse events in a different way, and the events 
that are fundamental on this method of analysis are the situations of 
scientific objects. These objects are reached by reflecting on the generating 
conditions for the recognition of sense-objects. Our perceptual judgments 
always assert that what we perceive could (with certain modifications in 
some of the associated sense-data) be equally perceived by anybody else 
from any other situation. Hence arises the notion of common generating 
conditions, which, in combination with differences in situation of the 
a and differences in the transmitting conditions, will account 

or the substantial identity and partial differences in the perceptions 
of different observers. ‘These common generating conditions are what we 
mean by scientific objects. Thus, as Whitehead puts it, perceptual 
objects are the connecting link between nature as perceived (chairs, tables, 
etc.) and nature as conditioning its own perception (electrons and ether). 
The ultimate scientific objects are (at present) electrons. The electron is just 
an expression for certain recognisable permanences of a highly abstract kind 
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throughout the course of nature; while the ether, as we have seen, is not, 
in Whitehead’s sense, an object, but is the whole continuum of overlapping 
events which make up the course of nature. 

Finally, we must notice that the electron by itself does not fulfil all 
the conditions needed for being recognisable. It is certain fairly stable 
combinations of electrons or certain recurrent modes of behaviour of such 
groups that are recognisable. These stable groups with a characteristic 
rhythm in their charge are molecules or sets of molecules. 

We have now seen how Whitehead answers two of the three questions 
that he has put to himself, viz. (i.) What are the final results and 
concepts to be accounted for? and (ii.) What are the data from which we 
have to start? It remains to see how he answers his third question, viz. 
How is (i.) connected with (ii.)? Evidently space and time must be 
connected with the extension and cogredience of events, and material with 
the permanence of objects. It is impossible in a review to explain in 
detail how the connection is made out, but it is possible to give a rough 
idea of Whitehead’s method and of some of its results. 

The method is that of Extensive Abstraction, so often mentioned but 
not yet described. When we consider the relations of events which have 
a large extension in time and space we find them intolerably complex, and 
it is hopeless to try to disentangle their laws. But, as we consider 
shorter and smaller events, the relations become more manageable and 
the laws more obvious. Still, you will, of course, never arrive by this 
process at momentary events of no volume; and Whitehead will not allow 
us to say that they are at any rate convenient fictions, and leave it at that, 
for his whole object is to keep the convenience and eliminate the fiction. 


Accordingly he — a device which was no doubt originally suggested 


by the definition of real numbers as segments of rationals. You can- 
not define, ¢.g., a particle as the limit of a series of volumes one inside the 
other like Chinese boxes, because there is no such limit; but you can 
define a particle as the series of volumes itself which careless” she would 
say “ converge to a point.” Particles thus become certain series of events 
with certain properties; other series with other properties (i.e. converging 
in different ways) are taken as what we mean by lines or by planes. The 
merits of this procedure are (a) that such sets of volumes do have all the 
properties which are wanted in points, lines, etc.; (b) that if this is what 
you mean by points, lines, etc., there is no doubt that they exist, since the 
volumes do exist and do stand in the required serial relations ; and (c) that 
you are not thereby assuming the existence of anything unextended and 
therefore utterly different from the events that we perceive. Points of 
space and instants of time are of course a degree more abstract than point- 
particles, but it is possible to define them in analogous ways into which 
we need not enter now, and, with these definitions, their existence is as 
certain (in their own appropriate type, which is, of course, not the type 
of — existents) as is the existence of extended events in their type. 
[ think we might sum up the difference between a consistent believer in 
absolute space, etc., and Professor Whitehead as follows. Both would say 
that points, instants, etc., exist. The former would mean that they are 
particular individuals as much as anything that can be perceived, only 
that we cannot perceive them. The latter means (a) that he can define 
entities which have all the properties required by science for points and 
instants; (b) that they are certain classes of series of extended events ; 
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(c) that extended events do in fact fall into such series in nature; 
and therefore (d) that points and instants “exist” and are “real” in the 
only sense in which an entity of the type of a class can be accounted to 
do this, viz. (i.) these classes have members, and (ii.) these members are 
particular events that actually exist in nature, related by serial relations 
m which they actually do stand to each other in nature. A person who 
can truly give this sort of answer, as Professor Whitehead can, does seem 
to me to have kept the convenience and got rid of the fiction in these 


— 

is review is already far too long, and I will therefore close it by 
mentioning one interesting and important result of Whitehead’s detailed 
deductions. In dealing with nature there are three different meanings 
to be attached to space, and it is most important not to confuse them. 
(i.) The whole course of nature gives rise to a four-dimensional “ space- 
time” whose points are event-particles. (ii.) For a given time-system 
(that is, for a given set of durations such that any pair in the set are 
extended over by some third duration in the set) there is an instantaneous 
three-dimensional space corresponding to each moment of this time-system. 
(iii.) For a given time-system there is also a three-dimensional space which 
is timeless, in the sense that it does not refer to any special moment in 
the time-system. Of these spaces (ii.) is the space approximated to by our 
observations as we make them take less and less time, and (iii.) is the space 
(and the moments of its time-system constitute the time) of an admissible 
set of axes for stating the law of physics. For a given time-system (ii.) 
and (iii.) are exactly correlated. Any point in the instantaneous space 
of a given moment is an cnnahapediale which occupies one and only one 
point in the timeless space of the same time-system. 

To mathematicians Professor Whitehead’s deduction of the Einstein- 
Lorentz transformations, and his account of the geometry of these three 
sorts of space, will be of intense interest ; but the subject is too technical 
to be discussed at the end of a review. I have perhaps said enough to 
show that this book is of the utmost importance; there are very few men 
indeed who combine the various gifts needed to write such a work, and we 
must be grateful that such a combination happened to exist at a time 
when the practical and theoretical advances of physics have made a rein- 
terpretation of its fundamental concepts an absolute necessity. 

C. D. Broan. 


University or St ANDREWS. 


The Idea of Immortality. By George Galloway, D.Phil., D.D. 
T. & T. Clark, 1919. 


Or the making of books on Immortality there is no end. A few of these 
may be of permanent value; others, no doubt, have served a useful though 
temporary purpose: the majority might be consigned to the flames with- 
out any serious loss to the moral and spiritual life of mankind. For the 
best things that have ever been said on this subject are not to be found 
(except in inverted commas) in formal treatises, or studies, or courses of 
lectures, but in the utterances of the seers and in the songs of the poets. 
How could it have been otherwise? Eternity presents no “ sadiloees* 
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to the discursive intellect of man. All treatises on the illimitable and 
infinite are pre-doomed to failure. Even in mathematics a definitive treat- 
ment of the infinite is only possible by the substitution of an unreal for 
a real infinity. ‘The most abstract of all the sciences is least able to cross 
the threshold which leads from the finite to the infinite ; for the region of 
the infinite is life, and of that mathematics knows nothing. 

Yet it may be instructive, and it is certainly interesting to see what the 
mathematicians, and still more the natural scientists and philosophers and 
systematic theologians, have said regarding immortality ; thous it is not 
to be expected that any of them, as such, will make any real contribution 
to our eewiedion of the infinite. The finite is their province. The 
Absolute in any form, if form it can be said to have, is not so much an in- 
soluble problem as the negation of all problems. The last despairing effort 
of the waning intellect of Greece to solve the “ problem” of immortality 
ended along the more purely intellectual line in the intoxication of the 
Neoplatonic trance, and along the more moralistic in the Stoic’s deification 
of the finite individual will and the privilege of suicide. The same kind 
of thing happened in China, where Taoise philosophies of the Absolute 
ended in the dethronement of reason, the search for the elixir of immor- 
tality, and the worship of Chaos. Similar movements took place in Egypt, 
India, and elsewhere, affording mournful illustrations of the danger of 
concentrating attention on the “problem” of immortality. There is no 
“ problem ” of immortality. Life is never a problem, but always either the 
solution or the solvent of problems. 

Principal Galloway has qualifications beyond most other men for 
writing a treatise on immortality, but happily he has not attempted to do 
so. What we have given us in this neat little volume is a remarkably 
succinct and comprehensive survey of the ideas which men of various times 
aud races and culture have formed. Such a sketch, written by one so 
exceptionally competent and well-informed, is to be heartily welcomed, not 
simply in the hope that it may do something to consign to- oblivion many 
more ambitious Sotka, but for its own sake. When, however, Dr Galloway 
assumes the role of philosopher and attempts to assign “values” to the 
different moments in the historic evolution of the idea of immortality, he 
inevitably parts company with some of his readers; and who is to say 
whether the Principal or his critics may be nearer to the truth? Who 
shall say whether the earliest or the latest ideas of immortality are to be 
preferred, the most persuasive or the least attractive, those which in each 
generation win the largest number of adherents or the despised and rejected 
claimant for the suffrages of the race which persistently raises its head, 
to be again submerged by its more popular rivals? Dr Galloway, no doubt, 
has his own answer and his own line of justification, which he advances 
with the modesty of one who knows how difficult it is to convince those 
who approach the subject by a different path, and with the confidence of 
one who believes he has found the right way for himself. 

Just criticism of a book like this, so short and yet so full, so con- 
scientious and painstaking and yet so coloured by the author’s own peculiar 
habits and experiences, is very difficult to achieve in a few sentences or 

phs; and on a subject like this one wishes to avoid criticism and 
simply state impressions. 

An impression which was hard at least for one sympathetic reader to 
evade was that occasionally an unconscious bias narrowed the outlook 
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and hampered the argument. It was perhaps the audience to which the 
lectures were originally spoken (the teook -euliieden the Baird Lectures for 
1917) that exercised the slightly deflecting influence. Or it may simply 
be due to the author’s desire for clearness and brevity. But it mars the 
total effect of an otherwise attractive presentation of the positions for 
which the writer contends. In a work of this kind a Christian thinker can 
hardly be too respectful to the religious susceptibilities of his readers, and 
is it not wiser to extend the connotation of the word ‘‘ Religion” so as to 
include at least all those ways of thinking and acting which large masses 
of men have been accustomed to regard as religious? Is there any necessity 
to deny to the pantheistic systems the right to call themselves religions 
just because they strike at the root of what constitutes for us the essence ot 
the religious relationship? As a rule, Principal Galloway is respectful 
to all religions, even those that he regards as the crudest. But when he 
describes the “constituent elements of the religious relationship” which 
“are present of necessity in every form and at every stage of religion” in 
such a way as to exclude the pantheisms of ancient Greece or modern India, 
he seems needlessly severe, if not inaccurate. I suppose we shall never 
decide on our definition of religion. But I have sometimes wished that we 
could frame it somewhat along the lines which the late Professor Robert 
Adamson suggested to his students some thirty years ago. As I remember 
it, he merely threw out the suggestion in one of ice interesting impromptu 
replies which he was in the ‘habit of giving to his inquisitive students. I 
do not think it was meant exactly as a definition, and probably Professor 
Adamson would have been the first to point out its inadequacy ; but I have 
never yet met with one which seemed to me more serviceable—a man’s 


religion is the recognition of his place in the sum-total of things. That 
recognition _ not be a intellectual—it certainly cannot be 
] 


exclusively intellectual. Emotional and practical elements must needs enter 
into every man’s religious attitude. One man’s universe also differs 
immeasurably from another man’s. Yet we want a word to describe a 
man’s relationship to the largest whole known to him, and the best seems 
to be the word “ Religion.” 

Another impression, derived from a perusal of the last chapter, is that 
the author has done less than justice to the Christian hope of immortality. 
This, again, is due no doubt very largely to the time-limits of a lecture and 
to a publisher’s desire to economise space in these days of expensive print- 
ing. It must be almost impossible just now for anyone who wishes to 
write on great themes to get justice done to his subject. The New 
Testament doctrine, in spite of many illuminating remarks, is very in- 
adequately presented. “In the teaching of Paul and the Johannine 
writings the wan of immortality is intimately associated with the Christian 
experience,” says Dr Galloway. Yet why this limitation? The hope of 
immortality is as intimately associated with the Christian experience in 
1 Peter a in the Epistle to the Hebrews as in the writings most commonly 
assigned to Paul or John. We should not expect to find the association 
so fully revealed in the Synoptic Gospels, for the “power of the endless 
life” is there but dimly manifested in the life and death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. In the view of the “Synoptic Jesus” eternal life was 
connected with “the age to come” rather than with “this age.” But that 
age began at Pentecost; and who will say that even during the earthly 
sojourn of their Lord the personality of Jesus roused no intimations of 
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immortality in the hearts of His disciples? It is always the influence of a 
ter personality that rouses the soul from its slumbers and assures 
it of the life eternal. 

Again, Dr Galloway says: “The Epistles of Paul and the Gospel and 
Epistles of John take common ground in finding a witness of immortalit 
in spiritual experience. Yet Paul also connects the Christian hope wit 
the resurrection of Christ.” But why the antithesis? Is the connection of 
the Christian hope of immortality with the resurrection of Christ not 
established in the Johannine writings, in the Apocalypse, the Gospel, and 
the First Epistle? The Gnostic, speculative, non-historical view of the 
Christian idea is as alien to the teaching of John as to that of Paul. Paul’s 
enthusiastic statement that he now henceforth knew Christ no longer after 
the flesh might be misinterpreted ; but what is there in the Johannine 
writings that even an “ ignorant and unsteadfast ” Gnostic could “wrest unto 
his own destruction ” ? 

Again, one would much like to ask what exactly is in Principal 
Galloway’s own mind when he refers to the objection some feel to making 
“a single historical fact a sufficient basis for a universal inference.” He 
is very patient with the objector. But why? Well, the Christian teacher 
will be patient even towards those who seem to him to mistake phantoms 
for facts. But is there any such thing as “a single historical fact”? From 
the human point of view there certainly is not. Uniqueness in the sense 
of solitude and detachment belongs to nothing that is purely human. Does 
it belong to the Divine? We shall answer the question differently. Some 
will say that the entrance into, or presence of, the Divine within the human 
is always a unique fact in the experience of mankind. Others will say that 
at one point in the course of human development the Divine Being 
clothed Himself with humanity or, in our orthodox language, “became man.” 
Others will deny the uniqueness of Christ’s entrance into the world of time 
and sense, and make the last act of Calvary when “ He who knew no sin was 
made sin for us” God’s solitary act in the midst of time. Others will see 
“a Lamb slain before the foundation of the world,” and an obedient Son 
working as His Father had been working even until then. “Let each man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 

The publishers have helped the author. The printing is accurate 
(I have noticed only two or three slips); the size is convenient; even 
the colour of the binding faithfully reflects the tone of the book. Let us 
have no more drabs and browns. Even yellows and greens and blues 
would be less inappropriate clothing for books on immortality which end 
on the Christian note. But the best colour for a Christian book is sug- 
gested by Goethe’s description of the appearance of heaven and earth on 
the day of Judgment—brilliant sunshine through a purple glass. “Let 
all the earth rejoice before the Lord, for He cometh to judge the earth ; 
with righteousness shall He judge the nations and the peoples with His 
truth.” H. H. Scuttarp. 


Lonpon. 
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A Theology for the Social Gospel. By Walter Rauschenbusch. 
New York : The Macmillan Co., 1918. 


Tue number of people in Britain to whom the name of Walter Rauschen- 
busch has any meaning can hardly be more than a remnant. But in the 
United States, during roughly the past seven or eight years, it has been 
no uncommon thing to hear, in progressive circles, some such statement 
as that “ Risnchadoeich is our American prophet.” Certainly it is true 
that no English visitor could move among the social workers of the cities, 
and the audiences gathered week by week in the almost innumerable open 
forums, without ioaiing of Rauschenbusch as something markedly 
different from the ordinary type of reforming enthusiast or religious 
teacher. It might be difficult for the passing inquirer to gain a definite 
idea of the man and what he stood for ; but the evidences of his influence 
in New England and the Middle West was decisive upon one point: it 
was the emanation of a rare and peculiarly beautifal spirit, which was 
working as such spirits do, through varied and chiefly very quiet channels. 

ett vod 4 was born at Rochester, and went to school in that 
now flourishing city of the western end of New York State. His parent- 
age was German American. His own intellectual life drew largely from 
German sources. He completed his university course in Germany, and 
returning to Rochester, he became professor of church history in the 
Baptist Theological Seminary. Here he remained to the end, being 
enabled to hold his position in a thoroughly orthodox atmosphere by 
virtue, I should imagine, of his careful scholarship, his wonderful fineness 
of temper, and his personal influence with the students. I have no 


knowledge of this matter, but I take it for granted, that his theological 
liberalism must have been regarded as a rather dangerous thing in the 
seminary. His special distinction in the religious movement of the past 
decade came to him through the vivid form which Rauschenbusch gave 
to the social interpretation of Christianity. He was at his best as a 
speaker and “ten teacher when he published a pair of books which 


made a special appeal to a large body of people—men and women within 
and on the fringe of the Protestant churches of North America, who were 
feeling after such an interpretation of orthodoxy as would enable them to 
work with the old ideas, and through the ancient religious forms. These 
books were, Christianity and the Social Crisis and Christianizing the Social 
Order. Their immediate effect was very remarkable. I should judge it to 
have been actually greater than the effect made by the contribution of any 
other teacher, in this section of American life, for many years. I do not 
think that either book was thought, even by a public that is easily satisf.2d 
on the intellectual side, to be at all peateeed: or original. ‘The English 
reader, even if he brought to the reading a special sympathy with this 
particular method of approach, would probably feel that the core of the 
matter had been presented with more force and beauty by the greater 
masters of the social gospel in the past generation. But it is undeniable 
that both were remarkably suited to their day and audience. They 
furnished to the earnest American citizen, anxious not to break with the 
old ways, at once an inspiration and a programme, together with some- 
thing of which he stood in deep, if largely unconscious, need — the 
expression of a delicate personality wholly surrendered to the call of the 
modern community for civic and social service. And from the same mind 
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came a volume of Prayers of the Social Awakening, which to-day you may 
hear read in meetings of varying character all over America. 

The rarity of Walter Rauschenbusch was in the fulness of his dual 
character sail. appeal. In his teaching and public work he was given over 
to the activist position. He cared nothing for any faith which could not 
be uttered in deed, and especially in active membership of the community. 
But in his own person and spiritual habit he was of that other company. 
To come into his presence at any time was to feel the reality which we 
recognise under numberless forms, but which, in whatever form, we know 
to be the fruit of the dedicated being alone. Modern society, especially 
in the western world, has almost destroyed the conditions which allow of 
its growth and flowering. Contemporary America demands of its religious 
teachers and intellectual ministers precisely the same kind of energies 
as those which have made American citizenship. Publicity, scientific 
management, the card index, the telephone, have invaded the study and 
the sanctuary. It is very nearly impossible to escape them. As every 
observer knows, it is even rarer in America than in England to come upon 
the older type of receptive and meditative character. Walter Rauschen- 
busch was of that order. I am tempted to say that Providence, in 
depriving him of a sense, had endowed him with a conspicuous advantage. 
He was deaf. ‘This disability inevitably reduced his activity in the college, 
prevented him from exerting his full personal power among the members 
of the faculty and students, and during the years of his oe activity as a 
speaker (he had notable power on the platform) cut him off from much that 
would have been of immense value to him, more especially in association 
with those influences of religious citizenship which had received a main 
impetus from himself in the spoken and written word. But the separation 
from the continuous whirl that his deafness imposed cannot be counted a 
loss to his inner life. Indeed one feels that the opposite is true. 

No sketch of Walter Rauschenbusch, however brief, would be passable 
which omitted mention of the tragedy in which his life came to its close. 
He was killed by the war. He could not survive its mortal strain. He 
was German: German thought and feeling were behind the fine 
Amercanism of his nature. Karly in the conflict, two years and more 
before the United States intervened, he wrote for a religious journal a 
statement of the German case, on what was to him the natural assumption 
that the Protestant world of America was prepared to hear and consider 
it. He was miserably mistaken. It was extraordinarily pitiful to hear 
him describe what he had done and what the result had been—in mis- 
understanding, abuse, and the breaking of ties in his own country and in 
Canada. He died in July 1918—as his friends could not help seeing, 
brokenhearted. 

So much have I dwelt upon the man and what he has been to his 
generation in America, that I have left myself no room for an estimate of 
the book which appeared some months after his death. It is made out of 
a course of lectures delivered two years ago, on the Nathaniel W. Taylor 
foundation, before the annual convocation of the Yale School of Religion. 
In a score or so of short chapters Rauschenbusch strives to develop his 
theme of theology for the social gospel. ‘The new thing in the social 
gospel,” he says, in a keynote paragraph, “is the clearness and insistence 
with which it sets forth the necessity and the possibility of redeeming the 
historical life of humanity from the social wrongs which now pervade it, 
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and which act as temptations and incitements to evil and as forces of 
resistance to the powers of redemption.” His attempt is sufficiently 
thoroughgoing. From the contrast of the Kingdom of God and the 
Kingdom of Evil, he proceeds to an endeavour to re-state all the greater 
dogmas of Christianity in simple terms of what the American of to-day 
is in the habit of calling community service. The result gives no evidence 
of unusual scholarship, or of exceptional thinking ; a I suspect that 
most readers familiar with English work in kindred fields will urge that 
it makes no concession to, and shows little understanding of, what is so 
often asserted to bea reality of, the religious consciousness—the human 
head of some form of sacramental religion ; while others will feel its absence 
of historical basis. Many, too, will complain of its too facile expositions 
and the use of needlessly ungainly words, such as “ solidaristic.” But the 
volume is one that a man in Rauschenbusch’s position was bound to write. 
And we may be sure that many good Americans who, as long as they live, 
will walk by the light of his spirit and example, would say that it is 
manifestly a sincere statement of one man’s personal belief, and since that 
man was Walter Rauschenbusch, it cannot but be a valid modern faith. 


S. K. Ratcrirre. 
Lonpon. 





The Army and Religion.—London: Macmillan & Co., 1919. 


Tue character and aim of this volume are perhaps more readily suggested by 
the sub-title, dn Enquiry and its Bearing upon the wae 0 Life of the 
Nation. The “nation” rather than the “army” is the objective ; but the 


nation to-day is the army of yesterday. That is the a The 


clue to a full understanding of the new situation created by the war is in 
“the mind of the young manhood which has so heroically borne the burden 
of its country’s honour in the great camps and in the battle-line.” “If we 
do not know their thoughts our plans for reconstruction will be simply 
castles in the air.” The main problem dealt with is how the Christian 
Church in our country shall retrieve its past losses and enlist our manhood 
for the Kingdom of God. To face successfully the situation she should 
know what faiths and what standards these men are living by, how they 
have been affected by the war, and what is their relation to the churches. 
The book is the outcome of an extensive inquiry conducted along these 
lines by a committee representative of the leading Christian communions 
and organisations in England and Scotland, an of which the Bishop 
of Winchester and Professor D. Cairns were conveners. The evidence, 
the gist of which is given, was obtained from many hundreds of witnesses, 
comprising men of all ranks from generals down to privates, chaplains, 
doctors, nurses, hut-leaders and workers, also from committees genre 
for the purpose in the great bases of England and France. e book, 
however, is more than a report. The statement given in Part I. of the 
facts disclosed by the evidence, together with quotations, is followed in 
Part II. by an examination of their spiritual meaning, with suggestions for 
the solution of the problem they present. 

While the committee is responsible for the book, it owes its literary 
form to Dr Cairns. In its production “ he has,” as the Bishop of Winchester 
remarks, “done a great service to the Church,” and, it may be added, to 
the nation. Very vital issues are brought before us in the book. The 
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importance is urged of recognising what is borne out by the preponderance 
of the evidence,—namely, that the experience of the war has deeply affected 
the minds of the men. ‘“ The soldier has got religion ; I am not sure that 
he has got Christianity,” is the saying quoted as representing the general 
effect. It is meant to indicate that the men who had been in the trenches 
experienced an awakening of the primitive religious convictions—God, 
prayer, immortality—but that they did not associate these with Jesus 
Christ, that their thought of God was not christianised. Something of 
the significance of this awakening can be appreciated when one recalls the 
activity of materialistic and anti-religious OF oe before the war; also 
the fact that it is “in this region of elemental faith the materialism of the 
age has most vitally affected the structure of the Christian faith.” 

“To talk slightingly ” of the experience as “ funk-religion ” is to miss 
its meaning. It may be that the religious consciousness had been awakened 
by a sense of helplessness in the presence of danger. Yet it was a definitely 
religious experience, and it may be the foundation for further building. 
That the first effect of actual life on the battlefield, the awakening of an 
immediate and intuitive consciousness of God, should, as was inevitable, be 
followed on reflection by difficulties, especially that of reconciling “God 
and the war,” proves, it is held, the inadequacy for the spiritual needs of 
the men of “a vague and instinctive theism,” and leads the writer to the 
conclusion that “the faith that will command the future will be that which 
deals most adequately with the problem of evil.” 

Most startling of all, soheli, is the revelation of the men’s relation 


to Christianity. While there is universal respect and even reverence for 
Jesus Christ, the men’s ignorance of him is described as “ appalling”; not 
only are the facts of his life largely unknown, but the whole deeper side of 


the Church’s teaching about Jesus Christ seems to have little or no hold 
upon them, except of the loosest kind. ‘That probably four-fifths of the 
young manhood of our country should have little or no vital connection 
with any of the churches, and that behind this detachment there should 
lie so deep a misunderstanding of the faiths by which Christian men and 
women live, the ideals of life which they hold, is perhaps the most salient 
factor of our evidence.” Of Christianity it is said that the men “ have not 
the foggiest notion what it is all about.” 

In dealing with the causes of this disquieting situation, it is pointed 
out that “our unhappy divisions” are ocean for the fact that the 
Church has not fully realised its gravity. And where there has been 
partial recognition the Churches have contented themselves with explana- 
tions that are “too facile.” Perhaps at this point one may be tempted to 

uestion whether full justice is done to all the facts. It will be conceded 

t, in view of the great Christian qualities unconsciously displayed by 
the men, along with much moral frailty, to ascribe the alienation to “the 
depravity and weakness of the human heart” is only a half-truth; yet it 
may be asked, have the masses availed themselves of the facilities provided 
by the Church for becoming acquainted with the truths and power of 
Christianity ? The object of the book is, however, so urgent that one 
hesitates to criticise. ‘That the responsibility for the comparative failure 
of these efforts lies partly with the men themselves is indeed acknowl 
when the root of the evil is traced to that materialising of life which has 
been steadily increasing since the industrial revolution of the eighteenth 
century, and which has been precipitated by the growth of wealth and 
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power incident to the scientific discoveries of the nineteenth century. Nor 
does the responsibility for the drift rest entirely upon the churches of 
to-day. ‘The serious thing is that not only have the churches failed to 
counteract the advance of this practical materialism, they have themselves 
been affected by it, with disastrous results to their faith and life. It is 
contended that this materialistic disease which has overspread Christendom 
and which culminated in the war can be counteracted only by a new birth 
of faith in God, which will give a fresh interpretation of life, and that such 
faith must begin in the Christian Church. What is also imperative if the 
situation is to be retrieved is that the Christian Church should set forth in 
all its breadth and grandeur Christ’s ideal of the Kingdom of God. 

In view of the widespread ignorance of the Christian message, so 
startlingly revealed in the evidence, and the repeated demands for “ in- 
terpretation,” the “vitalising of the Christian doctrine,” its restatement, 
that is, in terms of modern life, is urged as a task into which the Christian 
Church must put its very heart and soul. Valuable suggestions are given 
as to the lines along which such a statement should, be made. ‘ Christian 
doctrine should be taught as a revelation which makes reason of the riddle 
of life.” Very emphatic is the contention that the situation is indisputable 
evidence of the failure of our educational system, both secular and religious. 
The chapter dealing with this subject is illuminating. It is generally 
agreed that our “education has been too much merely imposition, the 
learning of lessons, not a stimulus to think.” The bearing of the facts on 
the question of Church unity is amply brought out. In dealing with the 
need of Social Evangelism, it is urged that co-operation on the basis of 
interdenominationalism will solve, in a measure at least, the problem of 
visible unity. It will, perhaps, be questioned whether the after-the-war 
scheme of the Y.M.C.A. will best serve that purpose. 

The feeling with which one lays down dus bok is that of despair of 
having been able to do it anything like justice within the limits of a short 
review. It deals with matters vital to the hour. It should be read by 
all, especially by those who exercise leadership in however humble a 
sphere. snamaie concerned with one aspect of the situation—the religious 
—it yet touches the whole, for the religious situation is at the heart of the 

roblem. While there may be much to provoke discussion, yet it must be 
admitted that we have here on the whole a trenchant and convincing state- 
ment of the reaffirmation by the war of the oft-repeated saying “ that the 
soul of all improvement is the improvement of the soul,” that reconstruction 
is primarily a question of regeneration, and this, first and foremost, a ques- 
tion of faith in God. Such is the note on which the author closes: “ the 
ultimate need is for faith in God.” The Church must return to Christ, 
to his “ spiritual hope,” to the conviction that human nature is morally and 
spiritually recoverable, and that the Kingdom of God is a practi ro- 
sition. The Church must return to his love for man, and, above all, to 
is faith in God. “ He was the greatest believer that ever lived.” ‘The 
facts may depress, but the rediscovery of Christ’s idea of God will bring 
hope. “ Depression in his presence is impossible. The future is lit up 
with promise.” A. E. Daviss. 


CrickLewoon, Lonpon, N.W. 
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The Early Christian Attitude to War: A Contribution to the History of 
Christian Ethics. By C. John Cadoux, M.A., D.D. (Lond.), M.A. 
(Oxon.). With a Foreword by Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D.—London : 
Headley Bros., 1919.—Pp. xxxii +272. 


Dr Capovux has accomplished a task that has been long overdue. The 
fact that the outbreak of a war which threatened to disturb society to its 
foundations found the Christian Churches a babel of discordant voices 
reveals the need that Christianity should co-ordinate its thought and 
attitude on this subject. The bias towards the acceptance of the State 
as paramount in times of crisis, although it worked on the whole for 
comfort while the crisis lasted, cannot be regarded as altogether satisfac- 
tory for a society with world-vision and inclination for world-adventure 
in idealism. Of course the attitude of Christians in the years before 
Christianity was recognised by the State cannot be taken as the final 
word for these times when the State has been accepted, in some form or 
other, by the Churches as a part of the world order. Yet what Jesus 
taught, and what the early disciples thought that teaching involved, must 
guide us in making our decision to-day. Christianity is historical, both in 
its manifestation and its method. And this book proceeds on right lines 
in its careful and scholarly attempt to let the facts of early Christian 
life and literature utter their own messages. There is no other book in 
English that covers the same ground; nor is there any other book at all 
that gives the evidence with such impartiality. Dr Cadoux knows the 
literature of his subject; he gives a list of nearly two hundred books and 
documents, and it is apparent that he knows the contents of these. Of 
modern books, Harnack’s Militia Christi covers much the same ground as 
this book, although some of its conclusions are not accepted; but it has not 
been translated. Archdeacon Cunningham in his Christianity and Politics 
follows Professor Bethune-Baker’s war-accepting theory in his Influence of 
Christianity on War, and thus his examination is not impartial. 

It ought to be said that Dr Cadoux is a pacifist. This, however, does 
not bind him to any theory. He investigates the evidence that seems to 
make against his conclusions with the same thoroughness as he pursues the 
evidence on the other side. His method is to “ present the facts as to the 
early Christian attitude to war—with just so much discussion as will 
suffice to make this attitude in its various manifestations clear and in- 
telligible—and to do this by way of contribution towards the settlement 
of the whole complicated AB aa as it challenges the Christian mind 
to-day.” There are no purple patches in this book ; there are no rhetorical 
attempts to slur over weak points. “The rigid demands of truth, the 
dignity of scholarship, and the charitableness of Christianity” are every- 
where regarded. 

The first main division of the book deals with “The Teaching of 
Jesus.” While there was no occasion for Jesus to make “any explicit 
pronouncement on the question as to whether or not His disciples might 
serve as soldiers,” the conclusion is drawn that “He regarded acts of war 
as entirely unpermissible to Himself and His disciples.” The question of 
“letter and spirit,” the attempt to evade this conclusion by saying that 
Christian ethics are “counsels of perfection” for a perfect society, and 
also the limitation of Christ’s teaching to life in its private capacity are dis- 
cussed ; as also are those parts of Christ’s teaching that seem to regard warfare 
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as legitimate. ‘The incident of the “whip of cords” used in the Temple, 
upon which the advocates of physical force insist so much, is shown to 
be an instance of the authority of powerful personality. The “interim 
ethic” view of the teaching of Jesus is shown to be inadequate. Jesus 
was not always thinking in face of a world catastrophe. The next section 
deals with “ Forms of the Early Christian Disapproval of War,” and this 
is followed by a section on “ Forms of the Early Christian Acceptance of 
War.” These sections overlap. Yet the arrangement makes for clearness, 
and certainly for a more satisfactory presentation of the evidence. The 

ainstaking tracking down of detail and the unswerving loyalty to the 
facts, whatever their implications, are noteworthy. Only brief references to 
the method of procedure can be given. The most striking feature in the 
early Christian literature is the firm hold taken by the “ ploughshare” 
passage from Isaiah. The conclusion was generally drawn that Jesus as 
Prince of Peace had come to inaugurate this revolution. It may be, of 
course, that the conclusion of the early Christian writers was wrong. That, 
however, is just the question at issue. An unprejudiced study of the docu- 
ments leaves the impression that they regarded the Christian profession as 
involving separation from the career of arms; more than this, it involved an 
active propaganda for peace. Celsus, towards the end of the second century, 
charged the Christians with disinclination to serve in the army, and Harnack 
says that “the charge was undoubtedly well founded.” Tertullian was 
charged with boasting to the heathens that many Christians were soldiers, 
and then declaring to Christians that they ought not to be soldiers at all. 
He is not the only man who, while holding to a general principle, has 
had to deal with conditions where the general principle .. not been 


followed, or where other circumstances hindered its emg before a 


certain course had been adopted. There were many during the late war 
who, while not believing in militarism, spoke sincerely in commendation 
of soldiers, and did hearty service in their behalf. It must be remembered 
too that the question was complicated for Tertullian by the fact that the 
duties of the soldier and the magistrate were often combined. Origen 
regards war, on the part of Jews and non-Christians, as part of the world 
order; but, on the other hand, he regards the Christian method of life as 
a contrast to and a protest against this order. His evidence proves that 
as late as “the middle of the third century, the predominant opinion 
among Christians was that their religion forbade them to serve in the 
legions.” Arnobius claims that the amount of war had diminished since 
the coming of Christ, and he goes on to say that if the world had accepted 
Christ it would “long ago have turned the uses of iron to milder works, 
and be living in the softest tranquillity, and would have come together in 
healthy accord without breaking the sanction of treaties.” It is refreshing 
to find this recognition of the softer virtues as desirable. This is altogether 
antagonistic to the view taken by so many Christian leaders in more recent 
days. They regard the softer qualities as tending to physical, moral, and 
spiritual flabbiness—a state that demands the rude awakening of war for 
purposes of health. Origen claims that the Christian by abstaining from 
war does more for the State than soldiers. Intercessory prayer and the 
influence of the Christian example are the most potent forces for safety 
and progress. When modern writers take the position that those who con- 
scientiously abstain from war do the State disservice, they fail to recognise 
the meaning of the Christian attitude. 
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The recognition of Christianity by Constantine wrought a vast change 
in the Christian attitude towards the State, and therefore towards war. 
The cessation from persecution was a great relief, and there followed the 
will to regard all the activities of the State as legitimate. Yet it must 
not be imagined that the older attitude vanished. The Church Orders of 
the fourth century and later prove that a soldier could not be baptized 
unless he had left the service, and that a Christian could not become a soldier 
without exposing himself to excommunication. Athanasius was the first to 
teach that for a Christian to kill in war was permissible and praiseworthy, 
without any reserve in regard to war against pagans. 

It is impossible to summarise the evidence brought together in these 
pages. Dr Cadoux attempts this in his last section. Even then the 


evidence itself cannot be dispensed with. That the study of this book 


will work a sudden revolution is not to be expected. Organised Chris- 
tianity of all patterns is too much wedded to the modern idea of the 
State to make this possible. Yet nothing but good can come from careful 
study of what is presented here. Christianity, whatever it sanctions under 
stress of circumstance, is greater than statecraft. ‘The laws of State can 
never make right for the Christian what according to the higher law of 
the Kingdom of God is wrong for him.” It may not be possible to abolish 
war. When all Christian thought in the world was practically pacifist, 
war was not abolished. “But if the fact that a certain calling cannot 
yet be abolished because the world is unprepared is sufficient to justify a 
Christian in pursuing it, then it is difficult to see why the sale of in- 
toxicants, wt prostitution, and even highway robbery, should not be 
regarded as permissible.” J. C. Mantripr. 


Coatvitte, Leicester. 





Jewish Theology systematically and historically considered. By Dr K. 
Kohler, President of the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati—New 
York : The Macmillan Company, 1918. 


Tus book is an English reproduction of the author's treatise in a series of 
works on Jewish lore (Grundriss der Gesammtwissenschaft des Judentums, 
Bd. 4, 1910). The German original speedily won friends in Europe, and 
Dr Abrahams of Cambridge induced a young friend to prepare an English 
version. This led Dr Kohler to revise and remodel his treatise. Its main 


| structure remains unimpaired ; its three parts deal respectively with God, 


Man, and Israel. The titles of the divisional chapters are retained, and 
a final chapter (the 59th) is added on “the Ethics of Judaism and the 
Kingdom of God.” Especially valuable are the very numerous additional 
references to Rabbinic, medizeval, and modern literature, which suppl the 
student with precious clues at once to the original sources and to different 
schools of thought and interpretation. In a future edition it might be 
well to indicate the dates of the great teachers whose views are cited 
or discussed. How many even of the loyal sons of Israel could put Albo 
or Crescas,—nay, even Akiba, Judah ha-Levi, or Maimonides—into their 
tight chronological connections ? 

Dr Kohler stands as the Rabbis fancifully conceived Adam, on the 
ground of the Psalmist’s phrase, “Thou hast beset me behind and before,” 

Vor. XVIII.—No. 2. 27 
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with two faces, one surveying the known past, the other directed hopefully 
to the unknown future. His view embraces the whole history of his 
people; his imagination, kindled by the great words of prophetic hope, 
conceives for them a glorious part in the final evolution of the world’s 
religion. He lays it down at the outset that Judaism is more than a mere 
legal religion confined to a particular race. Nor is it a Theism divorced 
from actual life, a sort of sublimated philosophy, on which all believers 
in one God may be ultimately united into a Church. Israel cannot 
surrender its great privilege as the bearer of “a message concerning the One 
and holy God and one undivided humanity with a world-uniting Messianic 
goa, a message entrusted by divine revelation to the Jewish people.” ‘The 
oundations of this conception lie, of course, in the Scriptures. On the 
literary side these are treated in full concurrence with the approved results 
of modern study. In the application of their details, however, the author 
is not always consistent in his method. The gradual evolution of the 
Sacred Law is frankly recognised, but we are also told that God made 
such-and-such declarations by Moses. The old language of authoritative 
revelation still remains, while its support in external miracle is frankly 
discarded. The Law falls into a second place; the voices of prophet and 
psalmist lead the chorus for the age to come. This implies a complete 
change in the conception of revelation. At the outset we are told that 
9 rm sti has one specific term for religion, representing the moral 
relation between God and man, viz. covenant,” and the writer then informs 
us that “the covenant was concluded by God with the patriarchs and with 
Israel by means of sacrificial blood” in accordance with the primitive 
custom by which tribes or individuals become “ blood-brothers ” (viii. p. 48). 
Why does Dr Kohler thus present the legendary scene as actual reality? 
He thus plays fast and loose with legitimate method, in order apparently 
to get a positive divine sanction for an idea which must be sstabtiched— 
if established at all—on other grounds. Very different is the later chapter 
(xlviii.) on the “Election of Israel.” It is introduced, it is true, by 
a quotation from Exodus xix. 4-5, as a promise addressed by God to the 
people “through His chosen messenger Moses.” But this crude literalism 
is very soon abandoned as the author sails bravely down the broad 
stream of history. He sees clearly that other nations have been distin- 
guished by special intellectual or moral and social achievements, which 
may be read in a religious light as due to equipment by Providence with 
suitable capacities and gifts. The genius of Israel made the higher minds 
of her 905 more fully conscious at once of the duty devolving on her, 
and of the loftier Power which laid it on her. We are here planted in the 
wide field of human evolution, and the conception of revelation no longer 
rests on specific scenes in which God and the patriarchs, or Moses and the 
people, are joint agents, as Scripture relates, but on a vast process of 
experience which finds its best interpretation in the recognition of a super- 
human or divine purpose. The use of the older language is a concession 
to ey traditional sentiment, which is out of place in a “scientific 
manual.” 


In tracing the development of specific ideas such as the unity of God, 
personal immortality, the early i of the Messianic hope, the doctrines 


of retribution and repentance, the author does not resort to such ambigui- 
ties of presentation. His recognition of facts is admirably frank. The 
abundant Biblical illustration is supplemented with a wealth of material 
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from Talmud and Midrashim, besides the apocryphal, eschatologic, and 
Hellenistic literatures. Where the exposition of the divine character 
trenches on metaphysics, the reader is conducted on interesting excursions 
into medizval hi osophy, when Arab teachers passed on the lore of 
Aristotle to Jewish doctors in Spain, and Maimonides founded a school of 
Hebrew rationalism. Dr Kohler is perfectly ready to recognise the various 
influences—Persian and Greek—which helped to mould Israel’s thought 
(we cannot think his identification of the late Metatron with Mithras 
tenable); and his incidental examples of the feats of exegesis by which 
desirable conclusions were fetched out of Scripture, and mis aC e issues 
were sometimes avoided, are full of interest. When no text was handy, 
imagination supplied the necessary detail. In the universality of the 
divine beneficence the thunders of Sinai (literally ‘* the voices”) proclaimed 
the Ten Words in the seventy languages of all the nations of the earth, 
though Israel only was there to hear; and when the people entered Canaan 
the words of the Law were engraved in the same seventy tongues on the 
stones of the altar on Mount Ebal (p. 360). The same desire to vindicate 
the widest purpose for God’s government prompted the teaching of Joshua 
ben Hananiah—* The righteous of all nations will have a share in the world 
of eternal bliss”—and the generous conviction that “when judging the 
nations, God determines their standard by their best representatives” 
(pp. 340, 402). 

The final sketch of Jesus is brief but sympathetic, and Dr Kohler 
remarks with clear vision that “Rabbinic Judaism was not in a position 
to judge Christianity impartially, as it never learned to know Christianity 
as presented in the New Testament.” Paul, indeed, made a caricature of 
the Law, and aroused the hatred which generated the age-long passion of 
Jewry. Yet it cannot be denied that the expansion of Christianity was 
Rely due to him, and this secured a diffusion of Jewish doctrines which 
neither Judaism nor the Judeo-Christian sect of the first days could ever 
have accomplished. The growth of the Church through its alliance with 
Rome enabled it to “develop the ancient Jewish institutions of charity 
and redeeming love into magnificent systems of beneficence,” and by the 
creations of art and music Christianity cultivated the emotions and 
enriched human life in all directions. Mohammedanism revived Greek 
science and philosophy after the dark night of medizval ignorance, 
and can still do more for the advancement of life in Eastern Asia or in 
Southern Africa than either the Russian Church or some branches of 
Protestantism. ‘Tried by the test of history, both Christianity and Islam 
must be recognised as Providential instruments for the world’s education. 
It is even bravely affirmed that “eventually the whole of civilisation will 
accept, through a purified Christianity, the Fatherhood of God, the only 
Ruler of the world, and the brotherhood of all men as His children.” Then 
the Church and the Mosque will recognise their debt to the Synagogue, 
and Israel will “arise with renewed prophetic vigour as the bearer of 
a world-uniting faith, as the triumphant Messiah of the nations.” The 

lace of the Law in this consummation is not very clear. Dr Kohler 
elicately minimises the significance of circumcision, declaring that “it is 
not a sacrament and does not determine membership in the Jewish com- 
munity.” He has no sympathy with Zionism; the centre of the future 
must be a spiritual Jerusalem. When all mankind have learned the 


lessons of the Jewish festivals, the ideals of liberty and law and peace, the 
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solemn truths of the divine justice and mercy, then (it may be conjectured) 
the Law will be needed no more, and God’s kingdom of righteousness and 
truth will be attained. J. Estrus Carpenter. 


Oxrorp. 





Benedictine Monachism. By the Right Rev. Cuthbert Butler, Abbot of 
Downside Abbey—London: Longmans, 1919. 


Tue non-Benedictine reader will find this an unequal book, both in 
interest and in historical value. It deals partly with details of modern 
monastic politics which may well seem savourless even to Benedictines 
a few years hence; in other parts it is intensely interesting, for it reveals 
the mind and the ideals of a cultured English gentleman who is also a 
devoted monk. Historically, it is even more unequal. The author has 
long been favourably known for his studies in early Eastern monasticism 
and in the Benedictine Rule. In the present volume he shows familiarity 
with original Benedictine authorities for the first century or so of the 
Order; with modern Benedictinism he is equally familiar: but (if we 
except the reforms of Benedict of Aniane and the Commentary of Paul 
Warnefrid) he seems almost entirely dependent upon second-hand author- 
ities for the nine centuries which separate modern English Benedictinism 
from those scanty documents which shed a few rays of twilight on the 
early history of the Order. His frequent references and quotations for 
those 900 years are preponderantly from modern authors, among whom he 
is far from choosing the most trustworthy. He makes no attempt to 
balance such authorities against each other, nor does he use even his 
favourites in a manner to command our confidence. Newman’s essays on 
the Benedictines are hopelessly out of date for all matter of historical 
scholarship ; they survive only in virtue of their admirable style and the 
deep religious feeling which inspired all that Newman ever wrote: yet 
it is by them that Abbot Butler attempts to decide the most important 
historical questions. The educational activities of the monks, for instance, 
are shown to us in the light of only one primary authority, Paul Warnefrid, 
whom Abbot Butler translates incorrectly, omitting the very important 
qualification or month after each week (p. 324, line 1). After this, we are 
referred to modern authors of whom the two principal are not specialists 
in monastic history, and Abbot Butler ignores three of the latest mono- 
phs on this subject, though one was written under direction of a 
istinguished Dominican, Professor Mandonnet, and another was by a 
Roman Catholic. But those monographs aim rather at fact than at 
edification, and it is evident that they have not found their way into 
the Downside library. Meanwhile our author bases nearly all his history 
upon “by far the best account known to me”—the above-cited essays 
by Newman (p. 324). Later (p. 375) he quotes from the second of these 
essays an extract containing a statement of which Abbot Butler himself 
recognises the falsity on p. 325, to the effect that St Benedict admitted to 
his schools “ lay-boys, destined for the world.” This statement lies at the 
very root of the controversy as to the actual services of the monks to 
medieval education ; yet Abbot Butler im upon us, without a word 
of warning, these woul which he knows to be false. And this indulgence 
to Newman contrasts glaringly with his injustice to the late A. F. Leach, 
who was a specialist in fields where Newman was a mere compiler. On 
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p. 325 he accuses Leach of asserting what, in fact, Leach mentions only for 
the sake of holding it up to ridicule. When his prepossessions betray him 
into such a blunder on a matter of plain English, we need not wonder to 
find him tripping in his too rare references to, or quotations from, medisval 
authorities. On p. 91 he assures us that St Bernard never “ manifests 
any fear of his (the devil’s) intrusion in the intimate personal relations 
of the soul with God.” Yet St Bernard expresses this fear very strongly 
in one of his most characteristic passages (Serm. in Cant., xxxiii. §§ 9, 10, 13) 
—the “noonday devil” who comes as an angel of light and tempts the 
very best at their brightest moments—the devil whose hand even Mary 
was obliged to suspect in that angelic message from the Holy Ghost. 
This daemon meridianus, whose voice is so like to God’s, is in fact one of the 
commonplaces of medizeval mysticism. 

Such errors of detail are not infrequent; but let us now bring the 
Abbot’s history to a broader test, so far as space will permit. In taking 
the subject of Benedictine writing and learning, we choose what the public 
would probably judge to be his strong side. Here, compiling as usual 
from Newman, he draws a ludicrously exaggerated picture of average 
Benedictine scholarship and scriptorial work in the Middle Ages (pp. 354 ff.). 
“Most monks had been brought up on the Latin classics ; ee what had 
been their study as boys became their recreation as men.” Has he ever 
looked carefully into the catalogue of a monastic library, and asked himself 
how it would have been physically possible for “most monks” to feed 
on the handful of classical books there recorded? Take, for example, 
Glastonbury, Peterborough, and Reading Abbeys, with more than 150 
monks among them. The three libraries together could produce only two 
copies of Virgil’s Aneid and (possibly) two of Horace’s Odes, and other 
classics in proportion. Why, if the monks wanted to read the classics, were 
they content to go on for centuries without multiplying these copies? 
Has Abbot Butler tried to discover a single mediseval catologue which 
implies that any but the most insignificant fraction of the average monk’s 
leisure was spent in writing? At St Bernard’s great abbey of Clairvaux, 
for instance, the whole amount of writing contributed to the library during 
the first three and a half centuries was less than it would have been if, 
instead of 100 monks, a single professional scribe had worked in the 
monastery for about three hours a day. It is distressing that the old 
pees should still be repeated in the face of the plainest documentary 
evidence. 

Take, again, the question of reading. When, about 1240, Grosseteste 
warned his Franciscan friends against idleness, he expressly instanced the 
lamentable example of the older monastic Orders, “whom, alas! we see 
walking in the darkness of ignorance.” To Roger Bacon, writing a genera- 
tion later, the “duo Ordines studentes” are no longer the older Orders, 
but the Dominicans and Franciscans ; yet, even among these, “many 
thousands enter who cannot read their Psalter and grammar.” At West- 
minster, about 1260, twenty-one monks signed their vow of profession not 
with their names, but with the mark of the cross. At about the same 
time, we find the Archbishop of Rouen providing that his decrees should 
be published to the monks in French as well as in Latin, to make sure that 
they understood: yet Rouen province was one of the most civilised in 
Christendom. And the state of the parish clergy corroborates these 
startling revelations of monastic ignorance. To know nothing but parrot- 
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Latin would be a worse and more public scandal in a parish priest than 
in a monk; yet, in 1222, Archbishop Stephen Langton decreed in full 
synod that the archdeacons should see that priests could at least read, 
and know the sense of, the most solemn portions of the mass-service. In 
that same year, a visitation of seventeen parishes is recorded in which five 
priests were found unable to construe the first sentence of the essential 
prayer of the mass, the Te igitur. Two centuries later the records of 
monastic visitations become more frequent. Peterborough was one of the 
greatest of the “solemn” Benedictine houses; yet, in [1432], it was 
necessary to translate the Rule and constitutions into English, that the 
monks might all understand; so also at the great Benedictine abbeys of 
Bardney and Croyland, and five Augustinian monasteries. At another 
important Benedictine house, Eynsham, and at two others, the Bishop 
found no grammar-master. At three houses he found the reading 
neglected. In the later visitations of Norwich diocese the absence of 
schoolmasters is constantly noted; in 1514 the great cathedral mon- 
astery of Norwich had none; and in 1520 a young monk there was 
examined and found to “understand nothing of those things which 
he was ordered to read”; masters were lacking also at the three 
next greatest houses in the diocese—Walsingham, Wymondham, and St 
Benet’s. As to university education, we find it far below even the 
moderate statutory requirement. Benedict XII. had decreed, in 1336, 
that every community of twenty or more should keep one of its number at 
Oxford or Cambridge; yet this was constantly evaded ; the defaulters were 
often quite great houses, and we get still fuller evidence of this from the 
General Chapter records. In 1511 we find Archbishop Warham visiting his 
own cathedral monastery of Canterbury and insisting that a schoolmaster 
must be appointed, “seeing that, in default of instruction, many [plerique] 
monks who celebrate mass and other divine services are utterly [penitus] 
ignorant what they are reading, to the great scandal and disgrace both 
of religion and of the monastery.” The General Chapter Acts of the 
Augustinians, still unprinted, tell the same tale. We need not wonder, 
therefore, that the Oxford Chancellor Gascoigne [1450] speaks strongly 
and repeatedly of the monks’ idleness and uselessness, and asserts that they 
destroy more books than they make. We find his great German contem- 
porary, Abbot Tritheim, casting in the teeth of his fellow-abbots that 
some of them “are involved in such darkness that they do not understand 
the simplest sentences of St Benedict’s Rule.” To the monks of 
his own abbey he complains bitterly of their envious opposition to his 
studies. A whole book of similar complaints might be compiled from 
Tritheim; yet he belonged to a newly reformed congregation. It may 
be asked why Abbot Butler, who claims at least a suddinn acquaintance 
with Tritheim, ignores all this evidence. But that would raise a wider 
question: Why do all other historians of his communion steadily ignore 
this and _odille valuable contemporary testimony ? 

If space allowed, on every point of monastic life we might mark the 
same contrast between these pious fancies borrowed from Newman and the 
actual documents. The book is of real value, because it contains many 

es, and some very good , which could scarcely have been written 

y any but a sincere and devout monk. But, on the historical side, it 
justifies two of Newman’s most pessimistic utterances. On the very thresh- 
old of Roman Catholicism he wrote: “ Perhaps the only English writer who 
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has any claim to be considered an ecclesiastical historian is the infidel 
Gibbon.” Nineteen years later, when he had taken full stock of his 
co-religionists, he wrote again: “ Unless one doctored all one’s [historical] 
facts, one would be taken for a bad Catholic.” There is a deep significance 
in the last words of Abbot Butler’s book: “ Nihil obstat. D. Michael 
Barrett, O.S.B., censor deputatus—IJmprimatur. >« Geo. Ambrosius, Ep. 
Cliftonien.” G. G. Coutron. 


Great SHELForD, CAMBRIDGE. 





Tradition and Change: Studies in Contemporary Literature. By Arthur 
Waugh.—London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1919.—Pp. viii +303. 


TRAINED in an older generation, and yet by his alert mind and critical 
habit well aware of the new, Mr Waugh is a vigorous appraiser of the 

ts and other writers, late and early, of his time. He is, we judge,— 
indeed, he frankly admits it in his first es,—a thorough believer in the 
tradition carried on by ‘Tennyson and Dickens in their separate ways last 
century. He holds by the tried standards and the assured values that 
they held by. Yet he discovers the symptoms of change, and finds them 
intensely interesting and worth curious attention. ‘These symptoms, as we 
have reason to know, are not always read alike. It is easier to diagnose a 
man than an era, and while the account of the individual may be convincing, 
that which sums up his epoch is not so sure of its mark. So it is here. 
The spirit of the age that was Victorian, writes Mr Waugh, was at variance, 
“in many essential points in direct variance,” with the spirit of the 
present hour; and there we agree. But when he goes on to say that its 
very watchword was Caution, that the prevalent faith of its representative 
middle-class took “the easy-going form of Broad Churchmanship,” and 
that it was terribly afraid of democracy, which it regarded as anarchy’s 
runner-up, we are not so sure. The critic himself gives us the cue, in 
this uncertainty, when at a later stage he speaks of Dickens as the man 
who iielevesieed his age, who was its most exuberant mouthpiece—a dictum 
that leaves us wondering if the two accounts can be squared? As well try 
to reconcile the caution of Mr Spenlow and the prodigal tongue of Mr 
Micawber. For the Victorian era too was complex, and needs full as 
many labels as that, let us say, which bred Wycherley and Milton. How- 
ever, Mr Waugh has his own angle of vision, and judges his regions 
accordingly, and the personal estimate he puts on his picked men and 
the movements they signalise does not depend for its value on exact 
arithmetic. The interesting thing is that he has himself bowed to the tra- 
dition and felt the change, and that he is in a vital degree his own confessor. 

The maintainers of the older tradition in his survey do not lead us ver 
far back. Swinburne, Stevenson, Henry James, Mrs Humphry Ward, 
Mr Conrad, Mr Galsworthy, Mr Arthur Symons: these, besides Dickens, 
who was noted above, and the author of Hvrewhon, represent the old 
stagers. The new comers range from Rupert Brooke and Elroy Flecker to 
those latest verse recruits who appear to start up for a moment, only to 
disappear again in the dark vista: 

**To endure for a little, 
To endure and have done.” 
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The two volumes of Georgian poetry published before and during the 
War, and the so-called Catholic Anthology of four years ago, give him 
a good opening. He wishes to take stock of the latest fashions and the 
boldest and most revolutionary innovators, while he asserts the maintenance 
of the permanent laws. There are certain true conceptions of poetry, he 
says in effect, which have stood fast, and first among them—one implicit 
in the very charter of poetry itself—the belief in its power to make universal 
the individual emotion and the single idea. 'To this add the concrete lyric 
fact. Unless the living idea, which is a part with our universal human ex- 
perience, is cast in the personal mould of the poet, and fused in the live 
word, you may have good or bad verse, you will certainly not have good 
oetry. Mr Waugh does not need to range far in the New School, 
Lohans he runs up against some rank heretics of the art as he conceives it. 
The later Georgians are out to express the accidents in casual idioms, and 
let the essences take care of themselves. These revolutionaries, he says, 
proclaim that they paint the thing they see for the God of things as they are. 
Any and every aspect of life will do, and what they see they put into 
everyday words. ‘The result shall be the New Poetry, the vital expression 
of a new race.” Wordsworth, in his famous preface to the Lyrical Ballads, 
made the same bid, in revolt against an artificial convention ; and at points 
he suffered for his Spartacist creed. His genius saved him, in his magic years 
of youth, and with genius the new poets will attain the extreme liberty of 
their art: without it, they may strive as they will. Theoretically free, they 
will be the victims of literary moods transient as Paris fashions. Force may 
come of that instantaneity of effect they seek, and even a new kind of 
rhetoric or vivid verse. “ But poetry is something more than these.” 

By contrast, the writer of these essays finds the poetry of Stephen 
Phillips, Lionel Johnson, and some members of the old Rhymers’ Club 
much more satisfying. He brings his Oxford reminiscences to bear on 
the pages on Lionel Johnson, with a welcome relief to the mere critical 
portrayal. He cordially appreciates the poems of Mr J. C. Squire, and in 
no wise objects to any of his novel expedients in verse, and quotes a text 
to show his varying of the old mode : 


“ Now I have broken Beauty’s Wall, ¢ 
Now that my kindred world I hold, 
I care not though the cities fall 
And the green earth go cold.” 


We have tested Mr Waugh on the side where he is most symptomatic 
in his criticism ; but when he turns to the question of realism in the novel, 
or to the psycho-therapeutic art of Mr Henry James, or to the epic of fear 
—fear of fe and fear of death—as written by Mr Conrad, he gives us by 
turns cause for agreement and disagreement. In short, his book is a stimu- 
lating and provocative one, well fitted to maintain the finer aims of art in 
this transition-time of ours. Ernest Ruys. 


Lonpon. 








